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BOOK II. 

Many concurring circumstances not only 
ciiarics’s called Charles’s thoughts towards the affairs 

pKieocciu 1° 1 1 . *1 

Oemiany of Germany, but rendered his presence in that 
iwctsiary. Qg^gggary. The electors grew impa¬ 

tient of so long an interregnum; his hereditary domi¬ 
nions were disturbed by intestine commotions; and the 
new opinions concerning religion made such rapid 
progress as required the most serious consideration. 
But, above all, the motions of the French king drew 
his attention, and convinced him that it was necessary 
to take measures for his own defence with no less speed 
than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists 
prog^ of as candidates for the imperial dignity, they con- 
Iwp’te!" ducted their rivalship with many professions 
of regard for each other, and with repeated 
udFiM- declarations that they would not suffer any 
'"*■ tincture of enmity to mingle itself with this 
honourable emulation.- “We both court the same mis¬ 
tress, ” said Francis, with his usual vivacity; “ each 
ought to urge his suit with, all the address of which, he 
is master; Ae most fortunate will prevail, and die other 
VOL. IV. B 
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Batthoug|k4wo young and high 
lOes, and each of tl^eiBa animated with the, 
of success, might he capable- of forming such a 
genius resolution, it was soon found that they pro¬ 
mised upon a moderation too refined and disinterested 
for human nature. The jdlference given to Charles in 
the sight of all Euro^ mortified Francis extremely, 
and inspired him with all the passions natural to dis¬ 
appointed ambition. To this was owing the personal 
jealousy and rivalship which subsisted between the two 
monarchs during their whole reign; and the rancour 
of these, augmented by a real opposition of interest, 
which gave rise to many unavoidable causes of discord, 
involved them in almost perpetual hostilities. Charles 
had paid no r^ard to the principal article in the treaty 
of Noyon, by refusing, dftener than once, to do justice 
to John d'iUbert, Ae excluded monarch of Navarre, 
whom Francis was bound in honour, and prompted by 
interest, to restoreMto his throne'. The French king had 
pretensions to the crown of Naples, of which Ferdinand 
had deprived his predecessor by a most unjustifiable 
breach of faith. The emperor might reclaim the duchy 
of Milan as a fief of the empire, which Francis had 
seized, and still kept in possession, without having 
received investiture of it from the emperor. Charles 
considered the duchy of Burgpindy as the patrimonial 
domain of his ancestors, wrested -from them by the 
unjust policy of Louis XL, and observed with the great¬ 
est jealousy the strict connexions which Francis had 
formed with the duke of Gueldres, the hereditary 
enemy of his family. 

Tbeii ddi> ^Wheu the soprces of discord so many 
imd so various, peace could be of no long con- 
^ tinuance, even between princes the most exempt 
of hostiH- firom ambition or emulation. But as the shock 
betweeti two such mighty antagonists could 

* dole. lib. lili. p, 159. 
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not fail of being extremely violent, they bi^.' 
vered no small solicitude a|>o|it its cohseqtielieiEid, and 
took time not only to collect .mid to ponder their 
streng^, and to compete it with that of their adversary, 
but to secure the friendship or assistance of the other 
European powers.. 

They ne- pop® equal reason to dread the two 

fj^ta with rivals, and saw that he who prevailed would 
become absolute master in Italy. If it had been 
in his power to engage them in hostilities, without 
rendering Lombardy the theatre of war, nothing-would 
have been more agreeable to him than to see them 
waste each other’s strength in endless'quarrels. But 
this was impossible. Leo foresaw, that on the first rup> 
ture between the two monarchs, the armies of France 
and Spain would take the field in the Milanese ; and 
while the scene of their operations was so near, and 
the subject for which they contended so interesting to 
him, he could not long remain neuteRr. He was obliged, 
therefore, to adapt his plan of conduct to his political 
situation. He courted and soothed the emperor and 
king of France with equal industry and address. Though 
warmly solicited by each of them to espouse his cause, 
he assumed all the appearances of entire impartiality, 
and attempted to conceal his real sentiments under that 
profound dissimulation which seems to have been 
affected by most of the Italian politicians in that age. 
With tha T^® views and interest of the Venetians were 
Venetian*, not different from those of the pope; nor were 
they less solicitous to prevent Italy from becoming the 
seat of war, and their own republic from being involved 
in the quarrel. But through all Leo’s artifices, and 
notwithstanding his high pretensions to a perfect neu¬ 
trality, it was visible that he leaned towards the empe¬ 
ror, from whom he had both more to fear and more to 
hope than from Francis; and it was equally manifest, 
that if it became necessary to take a side, the Venetians 
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would, from motives of tbe same nature, declare for 
the king of France. No considerable assi8tan'ce,.,how- 
'Uver, was to be .expected from the Italian states, who 
were jealous to an extreme of the Transalpine powers, 
and careful to preserve the balwce even between them, 
unless when they were seduced to violate this favourite 
maxim of their policy, by the certain prospect of some 
great advantage to themselves. 

With Hea- fh^. chief attention both of Charles and 

Tj vrn. of Praacis, was employed in order to gfain the 
king of England, from whom each of them expected 
assistance more effectual, and afforded with less politi* 

' cal caution. Henry VIII. had ascended the throne of 
that kingdom in the year 1509, with such circumstances 
of advantage as promised a reign of distinguished feli- 
The great “*7 spleudour.The union in his person 
^at of the two contending titles of York and Lan- 
naich. caster, the alacrity and emulation with which 
both factions obeyed his commands, not only enabled 
him to exert a degree of vigour and authority in his 
domestic gowemment, which none of his predecessors 
could have safely assumed ; but permitted him to take 
a share in the affairs of the continent, from which the 
attention of the English had long been diverted by their 
unhappy intestine divisions. The great sums of money 
which his father had amassed, rendered him the most 
wealthy prince in Europe. The peace which had sub¬ 
sisted under the cautious administration of that mo¬ 
narch, had been of sufficient length tp recruit tbe 
population of the kingdom after the desolation of the 
chtil wars, but not so loi^ as to miervate its spirit ; and 
the English, ashamed of having rendered their own 
country so long ascene of discord and bloo^hed, were 
eager to display their valour iu some foiiagn war, and 
to revive thd memory, of the victories gained on the 
ciamcta continent by ffieir ancestors. Henry’s own tem- 
ofHemy, per perfectly Suited the state pf his kingdom. 
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and ihe disposition ofliis subjects.. Ambitious^ active,, 
enterprising, and accomplished in all the mardfil 
^ises which in that age formed a chief part in the 
education of persons of noble birth, and inspired them 
with an early love of war, he longed to engage in actiohj 
and to signalii^e the beginning of his reign, by 
some remarkable exploit. An opportunity soon 
presented itself; and the victoiy at Guinegate, together 
with the succeraful sieges of Terouedne and Toumay, 
^ough of little utility to England, reflected great lustre 
on its monarch, and confirmed Ihe idea which foreign, 
princes entertained of his power and consequence. So 
many concurring causes, added to the happy situation 
of his own dominions, which secured them from foreign 
invasion; and to the fortunate circumstance of his being 
in possession of Calais, which served not only as a 
key to France, but opened an easy passage into the, 
Netherlands, rendered the king of England the natural 
guardian of the liberties of Europdfand the arbiter be¬ 
tween the emperor and French monarch. Henry him¬ 
self was sensible'of this singular advantage, and con¬ 
vinced, that, in order to preserve the balance even, it 
was his office to prevent either of the rivals from ac¬ 
quiring such superiority of power as might be fatal to 
the other, or formidable to the rest of Christendom. 
But he was destitute of the penetration, and still more 
of the temper, which such a delicate function required. 
Influenced by caprice, by vanity, by resentment, by 
affection, he was incapable of forming any regular and 
extensive system of policy, or of adhering to it with 
steadiness. His measures seldom resulted from atten.> 
tion to the general welfare, or from a deliberate regard 
to his own interest, but were dictated by passions which 
rendered him blind to both, and prevented his gaining 
that ascendant in the affairs of Europe, or from reaping 
such advantages to himself, as. a prince of greater jrft, 
though with inferior talents, might have easily secured. 
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Andof hii All the impolitic steps in Henry’s administra- 
tion most not, however,' be impixted to defects 
Woiiey^ his own character; many of &em were owing 
to the violent paraions and insatiable ambition of . 
prime minister and favourite, cardintd Wolsey. Hiis 
man, ti’om one of tiie lowest'ranks in Jife, had risen to 
a height of power and dignity, to which no Eoglish sub¬ 
ject ever arrived; and governed the haughty, presump¬ 
tuous, and intractable spirit of Hemy with absolute 
authori^. Great talents, and of very different kinds, 
fitted him for the two opposite^talions of minister, and 
of favourite. His profound judgment, his unwearied in¬ 
dustry, his thorough acquaintance with the state of the 
kingdom, his extensive ^owledge of the views and in¬ 
terest of foreign courts, qualified him for that uncon¬ 
trolled direction of affairs with which he was infrusted. 
The elegance of his manners, the gaiety of his conver¬ 
sation, his insinuating address, hiS love of magnificence, 
and his proficiency in those parts of litoratuTe of which 
Henry was fond, gained him the affection and confi¬ 
dence of the young monarch. Wolsey was far 
employing this vast and almost royal power, to promote 
either the true interest of the nation, or the real gran¬ 
deur of his master. Rapacious at the same time, and 
profuse, he was insatiable in desiring wealth. Of bound¬ 
less ambition, he aspired after new honours with an 
eagerness unabated by his former success; and being 
rendered presumptuous by his uncommon elevation, as 
well as by the ascendant which he had gained over a 
prince, who scarcely brooked advice fi-om any other per¬ 
son, he discovered in his whole demeanour the most 
overbearing haughtiness and isride. To these passions 
he himself sacrificed ev(|^ consideration; and whoev^ 
endeavoured to obtaimhhi favpur, or that of .his master, 
found it necessaiy to soodie and to giafify thmn. 

As all the states nf Europe sought Henry’s friend¬ 
ship at 4hat time, all courted his minuter with incre- 
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The court dible attention and obsequiousnea, and strove 
by ty presents, by promises, or by flattery, to work 
upon hb avarice, hb ambition, or bb pride.** 
Francb bad, in tbe year 1518, employed Bonnivet, 
admiral of France, one of bb most accomplbbed and 
artful courtiers, to gain thb baugbty prelate. He bim- 
self bestowed on b^ every mark of respect and confi¬ 
dence. He consulted bim wilb regard to bb most im¬ 
portant affairs, and received bis responses with implicit 
deference. By these arte, together with tbe grant of a 
large pension, Francb attached the cardinal to bb in¬ 
terest, who persuaded bb master to surrender Toumay 
to France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between hb 
daughter tbe princess Mary and the -dauphin, and to 
consent to a personal interview with the French king.* 
From that time, tbe most familiar intercourse subsbted 
between the two courts; Francb, sensible of the great 
value of Wolsey’s friendship, laboured to secure tbe 
continuance of it by every possible expression of regard, 
bestowing on him, in all his lettera, die honourable ap-. 
pellations of father, tutor, and governor.; 

And by Charles observed the progress pf thb union 
Charia*. ^tmost jealousy and concern. His near 

afEinity to the king of England gave him some title to hb 
friendship; and . soon after bb accession to tbe throne 
of Castile, be had attempted to ingratiate himself with 
Wolsey, by settling on him a pension of three thousand 
livres. Hb - chief solicitude at present was to prevent 
the intended interview with Francb, the effects of which 
upon two young princes, whose hearts were no less sus¬ 
ceptible of friendship, than their manners were capable 
of inspiring it, be extremely dreaded.* But after many 
delays, occasioned by difficulties with respect to did 
ceremonial, and by the anxious prebautions of both 
courts for die safe^ of their respective sovereigns, the 

>> Fiddo’i Ufe dt WoW, 160. Ryiae(*« SiBder|, jdB. na 
• Herbert’! Hilt of ^lyVlU. SO. Ryaer, xiO. 6S4. , 
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time aiid piece of meetmgwere at last fixed. Messen- 
gera had been sent to different courts, inviting ail comers, 
vrho were genffemen, to enter the lists, at tilt and toar> 
nament, against. &e -two monarchs and their knights. 
Both Frapcis and Henrj loved the splendour of these 
spectad^'too well, and were too mudi delighted with 
the graceful figure which they made on such occasions, 
to forego the pleasure or glory which they expected 
from such a singular and brilliant assembly. Norwas the 
cardinal less, fond of displaying his own magnificence 
in the presence of two courts, and of discovering to the 
two nations the extent of his influence over both their 
monarchs. Charles, finding it impossible to prevent the 
interview, endeavoured to disappoint its effects,'and to 
pre>occupy the favour of the English monarch and his 
minister by an act of complaisance still more flattering 
camries and more uncommon. Having sailed from Co- 
af^d, as has already been related, he steered 

Mar 26 . his course directly towards England, and rely¬ 
ing wholly on Henry’s generosity for his own safety, 
landed at Dover. This unexpected visit surprised the 
nation. Wqlsey, however, was well acquainted with 
the enqieror’s intention. A negotiation, unknown to 
the historians of that age, had been carried on between 
him and the court of Spain; this visit Imd been con¬ 
certed ; and Charles granted the cardinal, whom he 
calls his fimt dear friend, an additional pension of seven 
thousand ducats.^ Henry, who was then at Canterbury, 
in his way to Fmnce, immediately dispatched Wolsey to 
Dover, in order to whlCome the emperorand being 
highly pleased with an event so soothing to his vanity, 
hasten^ to receive, with suitable r^peot, d^est who 
insboottki had placed in him such unbounded confidence, 
favour both Ch^ljBSj thwhoin time .was precious, staid only 
WuEmd in Englaild ; but during that short 

WoUcy. space, he ]^d die addri^ hot only to give 

* aymo. xUi. 714. 
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Henry favourable impressions of his chai^ter and ' 
Mentions, but to detach Wolsey entirely from the interest 
of the French king. All the grandeur, the wealth, and 
the power, which the cardinal possessed, did not satisfy 
his ambitious mind, while there was one step higher to 
which an ecclesiastic could ascend. The papal dignity 
had for some time been the object of his wishes, and 
Francis, as the most effectual method of securing his 
friendship, had promised to* favour his pretensions, 
on the first vacancy, with all his interest. 6ut as 
the emperor’s influence in Ihe college of cardinals was 
greatly superior to that of the French king, Wolsey 
grasped eagerly at the offer which that artful prince had 
made him, of exerting it vigorously in his behalf; and 
allured by this prospect, which, under the pontificate of 
Leo, still in the prime of his life, was a very distant one, 
he entered with warmth into all the emperor’s schemes. 
No treafy, however, was concluded at that time between 
the two monarchs; but Henry, in return for the honour 
which Charles had done him, premised to visit him in, 
some place of the Low Countries, inunediately after 
taking leave of the French king. 

Jane 7th. interview with that prince was in an 

tetwecT plsiio between Guisnes and Ardres, where 
Henr;j’Bnd the two kings and their attendants displayed 
Francu. magnificence with such emulation, and 

profuse expense, as procured it the name of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gal¬ 
lantry, together with such exercises and pastimes as 
were in that age reckoned manly or elegant, rather than 
serious business, occupied both courts, during eighteen 
days that they continued toother,* Whatever imprea-, 

7 

* The French tnd.Ea^lahldstoriaiit deaei^Mthe wnp of thia intciriew, and the 
varioua apeelocles.'oarhb great minntenesa. Atsomatance, mentioned by the 
Mareadih de Fleuiangaa, ‘who. waa pieteiit, hnd which most appear singular L the 
present a^. is commonly omitted. “ AUer the toomament,” says he, “ tlie Fiencb 
and English wrestlers made thecr appearance, and wrestled in presence of the Kings, 
and Ihe ladies; and as there wem many stout wiasUers there, H afforded exeellent 
pastime ; bat as die king of France had n^Iected to bring any wresders out of Bre* 
lagne, tbo English guned the ptiae.—^Af&r this, (he kings of France and England 
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sion th0'iiiigaging manners of Francis, or the liberal and 
unsuspicious confidence with which he treated Henry, 
made on the mind of that monarch, was soon efiaced by 
Wolsey^B artifices, or by an interview he had with the 
I emperor at Gravelines; which was conducted 
° ^ ‘' wl& less pomp than that near Guisnes, but with 
greater attention to what might be of political utility. 
Heniy’i This assiduily, with which the two greatest 
LISIm-*"* monarchs in Europe paid court to Henry, ap- 
pottonce. peared to him a plain acknowledgment that he 
held the balance in his hands, and convinced him of the 
justness of the motto which he had chosen, “ That who* 
ever he favoured would prevail.” In this opinion he 
was confirmed by an offer which Charles made, of sub¬ 
mitting any difference that might arise betwemi him and 
Francis to his sole arbitration. Nothing could have the 
appearance of greater candour and moderation, than 
the choice of a judge, who was reckoned the common 
friend of both. But as the emperor had now attached 
Wolsey entirely to his interest, no proposal could be 
more insidious, nor, as appeared by the sequel, more 
fatal to the French king.' 

Cmim Charles, notwithstanding his partial fondness 
tionofSie fop the Netherlands, the place of his nativity, 

cmperar. , , i &• . • 

made no long stay there; and, after receiving 
the homage and congratulations of'his countrymen, 
hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle, the place appointed by 
^ the golden bull for the coronation of the empe¬ 
ror. There, in presence of an assembly more 
numerous and Iplendid than had appeared on any for¬ 
mer occasion, the crown of Charlemagne was placed on 
his head, with all the pompous solemni^. which the 

retired to^s tsnt, vbere tlieyiStnk tmtber, uid the Ui(of Eoglond, Kioing the 
king of the odlv, Hud, ' Sy tnkher, I mM mfmOt lojth you,’ and en- 

deuTouid ohco'ot Once to trip op hio beela; but the kfaq( of Vnooe; who is a dex- 
trrouB wrestler, twisted him'roand, and threw him on the earth with prodigious sio- 
leoce. The king of fiaghuid wented to imiew toe .cpmbat, but was prcrcDled.” 
jUemoirea de Fleonogas, Itoo. Paris, irss, p. aiSi ’'' 

* Hetbetti ST. 
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Germans affect in their public ceremonies, and whi(^ 
'they deem essential to the dignity of their empire.* 
Sojjrimn . Almost at the same time Solyman die Mag< 
nificei^a- nificent, one of the most accomplished^ enter* 
victorious of the Turkish sultans, 
throne, a constant tmd formidable rival to th^ emperor, 
ascended the Ottoman throne. It was the peculiar 
glory of that period’ to produce the most illustrious 
monarchs, who have at any one time appeared in Eu¬ 
rope. Leo, Charles, Francis, Henry, and Solyman, were 
each of them posseted of talents which might have 
rendered any age wherein they happened to dourish 
conspicuous. But such a constellation of great princes 
shed uncommon lustre on the sixteenth century. In 
every contest, great power as well as great abilities were 
set in opposition; the efforts of valour and conduct on 
one side, counterbalanced by an equal exertion of the 
same qualities on the other, not only occasioned such a 
variety of events as renders the history of, that period 
Jnterestiag, but served to check the exorbitant progress 
|;pf any of those princes, and to prevent their attaining 
•Such pre-eminence in power as would have been fatal 
to the liberty and happiness of mankind, 
nietuiied '^he first act of the emperor’s administration 
w^k*^ was to appoint a diet of the empire to be held 
at Worms bn the 6th of January, 1521. In his 
circular letters to the different princes, he informed 
them that he had called this assembly in order to con¬ 
cert with them the most proper n^easures for checking 
the prog^ress of those new and dangerous opinions, 
which thre^ned to disturb the peace of Germany, and 
to overturaTti^ religion of thmr ancestors. 

BiK of ^ C^les had. in view the n^inions which, had 

been propagated by Liimcf and his disciples 
since die year 1517. As these led to that happyr^ 

t Hirtaui. anuri Belatio Caranat. Car. V. ap. baUait. PoUb Inpenal. fiuc. 
I614.fal. P.S64. 
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refoin^tion fo’religibn 'wHich ^cued one part of Eu¬ 
rope from the. papal yoke, mitigated its rigour in the 
other, and produced' a revolution in the sentiments of 
mankind, the greatest^ as well as the most beneficial, 
thaihas happened since the publication of Christiwity, 
not only tjie events which at first gave birth to such 
opinions, but the causes which rendered their progress 
so rapid and successful, deserve to be considered with 
minute attention. 

To overturn a system' of religious belief, founded 
on ancient and deep-rooted prejudices, supported by 
power, and defended with no less art than industry; 
to establish in ite room doctrines of. the most contrary 
genius and tendency; and'to accomplish all this, not by 
external violence or the force of arms, are operations 
which historians, the least prone tb credulity and su¬ 
perstition, ascribe to that Divine Providence, which, 
with infinite ease,# can bring about events which to 
hufnan sagacity appear impossible. The interposition 
of Heaven in favour of the Christian religion, at its 
first \>ubKcation, was manMIsted by miracles and pro¬ 
phecies wrought and uttered in confirmation of it. 
Though none of the refbrmers possessed, or pretended 
to possess, these supernatural gifts; yet that wonderful 
prepariition of Circumstances, which disposed the minds 
of men for receiving .their doctrines; that singular com¬ 
bination of causes, which secured their success, and 
enabled men destitute of power and of policy to tri¬ 
umph over those who employed a^unst them extraor- 
dinaiy'''efforla of both,"may be cofiiidered as nO slight 
proof, that the same hand which planted the Christian 
Jtligicm, protected the reformed faith, and reared it 
from beginnings ^tremely feebfe,. t6.mi amazing de¬ 
gree of vigour and .taaturiJy. 

' From in- It was from causes seemin^y fortuitous, and 
from a soprce very inconsiderable, that all the 
einningi. Qughty efiecj^ ofthe Reformation flowed. Leo X. 
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when raised to die papal throne, found the revenues 
^ of the church exhausted by the vast projects of his two 
ambitious predecessors, Alexander VI. and Julius 11. 
'His own temper, naturally liberal'and enterprising, 
rendered him incapable of that severe and patiept eco¬ 
nomy which the situation of his finmices required. On 
the contrary, his schemes for aggrandizing the family 
of Medici, his love hf splendour, his taste for pleasure,, 
and his magnificence in rewarding men of gi^ins, in¬ 
volved him daily in new expenses; in order to provide 
a fund for which, he tried every device, that the fertile 
invention of priests had fallen upon, to drain the credu¬ 
lous multitude of their wealth. Among others, he had 
A sale of Fecourse to a Sale of According. 

to the doctrine of the Romish church, all the 
by LeoX. good works of the saints, over and above those 
which were necessary towards their own justification, 
are deposited, together wi^ the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ in one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of^tis 
were committed to St. Peter, and to his successors, the 
popes, who may open it atpleasure, and by transfisrring 
a portion of this superabundant merit to any particular 
person for a sum of money, may convey to him either 
xhe pardon of his own sins, or a release for any one in 
whose happiness he is interested, from the pains of 
purgatory. Such indulgences were first invented in the 
eleventh century by Urban II. as a recompense for 
, those who went in person upon the meritorious enter¬ 
prise of conquering the Holy Land. They were after- 
' ward granted to those who hired a soldier for that 
purpose; and in process of time were bestowed on such 
as gave money for a.ccomplishing any pious work en¬ 
joined by th6 pope."' Julius II. had bestowed indul¬ 
gences on all who contributed twpards buil^ding the 
church of St. Peter ait Romej; and as Leo was carrying. 

■ , 

^ Hiitory.oC UieCotmcijlofTreAtsby F. Pttul,p« 4>' 
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on (luU'lbagEdfiieenttmd'dcp ]y}ric,l^g^r(ai^was 
founds on'tbe saiyio^|)ret^oe.‘ ' 
fc oon- ' The right t>f prornnli^tidg these itidnlg^nces 
** lAjGrermany, togeth^ with %; share in the pro- 
&B arising from the sale of them, was granted 
to Albert, elector of'^Metz and hrchbishop of 
Magdeburg, who, as his chief agent for retailing them in 
Saxonjr, employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licen¬ 
tious morals, but of an active spirit, tmd remarkable for 
his noisy and popular eloquence. lie, assisted by the 
monks of his order, executed the commission with great 
zeal and success, but with little discretion or decency; 
and though, by magnifying excessively the benefit of 
their indulgences,^ and by disposing of them at a very 

* FaliTJC. Hilt. Cone. Trident, p. 4. 

^ Ai tbe form of these indnlgcncei, and the benefits which the; were supposed to 
conrey, are unknown in Protestant countries, and little understood, at prewnt, in 
serad places where the Roman Catholic religion is estabh'shed, I have, for the in- 
formaliun of my readers, traiulated the form of absointion used by Tetzel: “ May 
our liord Jesus Christ have mercy upon the;, and absolve thee by the merits of his 
most holy passion. And 1, by his author]^, that of his blessed aposUcs Peter and 
Paul, and of tbe most holy pope, granted and committed to roe u these parts, do 
absolve thee, first fiom all ecclesiastical censures in whatever manner they have been 
incurred, and then from all thy situ, transgrrasions, and caccsses, how enormous 
soever they may be, even from such as areoeserved for the eognisance of the holy 
aee{ and as for as the keys of tbe holy church extend, I rennt to you all nunisb* 
meat which you deserve in purgatory on tlieir account; and f restore you to the holy 
sacnimenti of the church, to the unity of the fiithfpl, and to that innocence and 
purity which you possessed at baptism; so tliat when you die, the gates of pniush- 
roent shall be a^t, and the gates of the paradise of delight shall be opened; and if 
yon shall not die at present, this grace shall renuin in fiul force when yon are ut the 
point of death. In theUuae of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Seckend. Comment lib. i. p. 14. ' 

The tentn'in whidi Tetzel and bis associates described the benefits of indnlgencei, 
and'^ necessity of purchasing them arc so extravagant, that they appear to be al¬ 
most incredible. If any man (said they^nrehase letters of indnigence, his soul may 
rest seente with respect to itswivation. lire souls confined inporgatoiy, for whose le-v 
demptiun indulgences are purchased, as soon as the money tinkles in the chest, instant¬ 
ly escape from that place of torment, and ascend into heayen. That tlie efficacy of iu- 
dolgraces was so great, Jhat the most beinons dns, etna u <!ue should violate (which 
was impomible) the mother ef God, would be remfited and expiated by them, and 
the person be freed both from pnnisbment and gnilt. That this was the unspeakable 
gift of God, in order to reconcile men to himself. That the cross erected by the 
preachers of indnlgences, was as efficacious at the cross of C3iristitfe]fi Lo! theheo- . 
Tens are open: if yon enter not now, when will you enter? ^irntr twelve pence you 
may redeem toe sonl of your father out of purgdlbryl ore yon to ungrateful, 
thatgrou wfil not rescue yonr patent from torment? fr yon bad but one coat, yon 
ought to atrip yourself Instantly, and sell it, in order to wnKhase such benefits, fire. 
These, and many tnch exttavmnt eap^ioi^ are sele yi ’ont of IsiOiet’t works 
by Cfaemnitiiis in hU Ih^en Concilil iVidentU, apnd I&nn. Vondar Hardt Hist. 
Uter. Reform, part iv. p. 6.' The same anthor has pdhlidied several of Tetzel’s dis. 
eoutset, whi^ prove'that these expresdiont wete neither singular nor exaggerated. 
Ibid. p. 14. ’ ‘ 
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lo 74 )rice,. ^ey cdmed on> forWme extensive 

^nd lucrative trafi^c among the credulous and igno¬ 
rant; the extravag^ce of their; assertions, as Veil as 
the irregularities in tbehr conduct, came at lut to give 
general offence. The princes and nobles were irritated 
at seeing their vassals drained of so much wealth, in 
order to replenish the treasury of a profuse pontiff. 
Men of piety regretted the delusion of the'people, who 
being taught to rely for the pardon of their sins on the 
indulgences which they purchased, did not think it 
incumbent on them either to study'the doctrines taught 
by genuine Christianity, or to practise the duties which 
it enjoins. Even tibe most undiinking were shocked at 
.the scandalous behaviour of Tetzel and his associates, 
who often squandered in drunkenness, gaming, and low 
debauchery, those sums which were piously bestowed 
in hopes of obtaining eternal happinsss; and all began 
to wish that some check were given to this commerce, 
no less detrimental to society than destructive to religion. 
First ap. Such was the favourable juncture, and so 
pearaaceof disDO'sed Were thf minds of his countrymen to 

LuUierand » ^ , 

hiacharac* listen to his discourses, when Martin Luther 
first began to call in question the efficacy of 
indulgences, and to declaim against the vicious lives 
and false doctrines of the persons employed in promul¬ 
gating them. Luther was a native of Eisleben in Sax¬ 
ony, and though bom of poor parents, had received a 
learned education, during the progress of which he gave 
many indications of uncommon vigour and acuteness of 
genius. His mind was naturally susceptible of serious 
sentiments, and tinctured with somewhat of tliat reli¬ 
gious melancholy which d^ights in the solitude and 
devotion of a'mpnastic life. The d§pth of a companion 
killed by lightning at his side in a violent thunder-storm, 
made such an impression bn his mind, as 'co-operated 
with his natural tmnper, in inducing him to retire into 
a convent of Augu^^^y|^Sf^^e^ wfl^ut ^ff^^^ 
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the entreaties of bi^ parents to divert |dm frpin. what he 
thought his duty to God, he asspned the habit of that 
OTder.j 5e soon acquired great reputation, not only for 
piety, but for his love of knowledge, wd his unweaned, 
application to study. He had been; &ught Ibe scho¬ 
lastic. philosophy and theolc^gy, which were thep in 
vogue, by very able masters i and wanted not penetra¬ 
tion to comprehend all the. niceties and distinctions with 
which, they abound; but his undejrstanding, naturally 
sound, and superior to every thing frivplous, span be¬ 
came disgusted witii those subtile and uainstructive 
sciences, and sought for some more solid foundation of 
knowledge and of piety in .the Holy Scriptures. Having 
found a copy of the Bible, which lay neglected in the 
library of Ae monastery, he abandoned all other pur¬ 
suits, and devoted himself to the study of it with such 
eagerness and assiduity,, as astonished the monks, who. 
were little accustomed to derive their theological no¬ 
tions from that so.urce. The great progress which he 
made in this uncoihmon course of study, augmented so 
much the fame both of his sanctity and of his learning, 
that Frederic, elector of Saxony, having founded a 
university at Wittemberg on the Elbe, the place of his 
residenc^;|^uther was chosen first to teach philosophy, 
and afterward :theology there; and discharged both 
offices in such a manner, that he was deemed the chief 
ornament of that society.-^c. 

He oppoaes While Luther was at tiie height of his repu-. 

tatioh and autiiority, Tetzel began to publish 
gencei. indulgences in tiie neighbourhood of Wittem¬ 
berg, and to ascribe to them the sanie itnaginary virtues, 
which had, in ot^r places, imposed Un«the credulity of 
the people* As Saxony was riot prose enlightened Ibep > 
the other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with pro-y, 
digious:9UceesAthere. It was vjdth the utmost conpem, 
that Luther , behdd .tire-artifices of those, who sold, and 
the simplicity.^.of who bought indulgences. ,The 




opinions of Thorns^. Aquinas and the other schoolmen, 
on which the doctrinAof indulgences was founded, had 
already lost much pf thair authority with him; and the 
Scriptures,'which, he began to .consider as the great 
standard of theoldj^cdl t^th, afforded no countenance 
to a. practice eqoidlyistttbtersive qf faith and of ^morals. 
His warm' and impeteous tanper did not suffer him long 
to conceal such important discoveries, or to continue a 
silent spectator of the ddusion of his countrymen. From 
the pulpit, in the great churcfh of Wittemberg, he in¬ 
veighed bifterly against the irregularities and vices of 
the inonlcs who published indulgences; he ventured to 
examine the doctrines which they taught,' and pointed 
out to the people the danger of relying for salvation 
upon any other means than'those appointed by God in 
his word. The boldness and novelty of these opinions 
drew great attention, and being recommended by the 
authority of Luther’s personal character, .and delivered 
with a popular'and persuasive eloquence, they made a 
ieep impression on; his hearers. Encouraged by the 
favourable.reception of his doctrines among the people, 
he wrote to Albert, elector of Mentz and archbishop of 
Magdeburg, to whose jurisdiction that part of Saxony 
was aulgect, .and remonstrated warmly agaid^t^e false 
opinions, as well as wicked lives, of t^ preachers of 
indulgences; but he found that prelate too deeply in- 
' terested in their success to correct their abuses. His 


next attempt was to gain the suffrage of men of leahi- 
[fie pub. fbr tl;^ purpose be published ninety-five 

^ 1 ^ 1 **** contaSSing his sentiments with regard to 

^ut indulgences. These he proposed n6t as points 
fully i^Btblished, or of undoubted certainty, 
as subjects o^^ifbiiy tod dispul^dn; he appointed a 


fully i^Btblished, or of undoubted certainty, 
as subjects tod dispul^dn; he appointed a 

day, o^'which dm t^U^ed w^ invited to impugn tojSb, 
either indr ]^.1Pfiitixig; tovlhe whole he sii^ 
joined sohato piotei^lil^^stof bii iiigh respect for the 


apostolfd see,tora 


>n to its to* 
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thoraty. No opponent appearednt.tiie time pieiised i 
the theses spread o\«r, Germany%ith antonishing rapi' 
di^; they <fea^ wijdL!ihe,gre(^t eagernie||s; and 
all admired’theboldhesff of^the Qttpft||ho had ve|dnfe<l 
not only to call in qnesiaonthe plei(|i|isae of papal {>over» 
hut to attadc the Dominicaiu, armed .wiih all ^e ter¬ 
rors ofinquisi^al authority.* 

Sdpported fHars of St Augustine,' Luther’s own or- 

der, .though addicted^ with no less'dbseqoiousr 
" '. ness'than the other'monastic fraternities to the 
papal, see, gave no check to the publication of these 
uncommon opinimis. Luther had, by his piety and 
learning, acquired extraordinary authority among, his 
brethren ; he prof(^ed the highest reg^d tor the autho¬ 
rity of the pope ; his profe^ions were at ihat time eih- 
cere; and as a secret enmity excited by interest or emu¬ 
lation, subsists among all the monastic orders in the 
Romish church, the Augustinians were highly pleased ; 
with his invectives against the Donujiicans, and hoped 
to see them.j^posed to the hatred and scorn of the peo¬ 
ple. Nor was his sovereign, the elector of Saxony, the 
wisest prince at that time in Germany, dissatisfied with 
this obstruction which Luther threw'in the way of the 
publicatibh of indulgences. . He seciutiy encouraged 
the. attempt, and flatter^ himself that this dispute 
among the ecdesia^cs fh^tpselves, might give some 
eheck to the exactions of ^ court of Rome, which the 
secular princes had long, thou^witltoUt suceras, been 
endeavouring to q>pc^e, ■ . , " 

scuyco- ' Many z^(^8, chappions iinmediately arose 
' 'to drfend opinions ^n whij^ the wealth and. 
^ - VpowOT of tte .4 church: wem founded, against 
Luthm’^iatiait^. .In' di^ositiplk,^ his theses, Tetzel 
puhlish^^ i^^^ltol-theaes. at. Franctort bn . the' Oder; 
Ecoiusylt’hdi^naitedrdsi'hie, of Att^buVg, endeavoured 
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to refute Luther’s notions; ftnd Prierias, a Dominican 
friar, nlasterof the Sacmd palaOe and bquisitor-general, 
wrote against him riith all Ae virulence of a scholastic 
disputant Butvthe manned in which thay ccmducted 
Ae controversy did liltlp ^rvice to their causes Luther 
attempted to combat indulgepces by arguments founded 
in reasbn, or derived from Scripture; they produced no¬ 
thing in support of them but the sentiments of school¬ 
men, the conclusions bf the canon law, and the decrees 
of popes." The decision of Judges so partial and in^ 
terested, did not satisfy the people, who began to call 
in question the authority even of these venerable guides, 
when they found them standing in direct opposition to 
he dictates of reason, and the determinations of the 
Divine Jaw.”* 

■■ F. Paul, p.' 6. Beekea4> p. 40. PtlaTic. p. 8. ■ 8eckeiid..p. SO. 

* Ooicciardtai baa aaaoied two things with regard to the prottwlgation of indul- 
SCDCCS; 1. That Leo bestowed a pft of the profits arising from the sale of indalgeaces 
in Saxo^, and the adjacent proviBiret of Genniny, upon his sister Magdalen, the 
wife of PrBncesi:ettn>Cifao. Gate. lib. xUU 168. t, That Aioemboldo, a Genoese 
ecclesiastic, who had been, bred a merchant, and still retained all the eeUTily and 
address of Ihst professioa, wM appointed by her to collect the money which would 
be raised. F. Paul haa followed him in both these partioulara, and addft that the 
. Augnstiniaaa in Saxony had bran immeinorialJy employed In preaching indnlgences; 
but that Arcetnboldo and hisrieputiet boping to ^n more by crmimitting this trust 
to the Dominicans, had made tbmrbargainwiUiTetael, and that Luther was prompted 
at first to oppose Tetxel and his asstreiatet, by a desire of taking rareoge for this in- 

1 'ury oSered to his order. F. Paul, |>. 5. .Almost all historians siqM-their'drne, 
'opisb as well as Protratatit, have, without examltmtion, admitted ,.t^l asserdotis 
to be true upon their rdttboiiw. But notwithst^ii^ tito eunciming testimony of 
two nnthon, so eminent both for exactness and veruci^, we may obwrve, 

1. Ihut Felix Contolori, who senrehud the ponttfirmi nrefaivet fbr the purpose, 
rmuld not find this pretended grant to Lerfs sister in any rif those rej^ters where h 
must aecessruily have been recorded. Pulav. p. 5. t. ^ut the ptofits>.arisMigftDm 
indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent eonntries, hod been granted not to iOgda- 
ien, hot to> Albert archblahop of Meala, with had the r^t of nomioating those wlio 
pnbiished them. Seek. p. IC. Loth. Oper. i.'pnaf. p. i. Palar. p. 6. 9. That 
Atcemboldo never had rtoncern in the pablkatlon of indolgences in Saxony ; bis 
distnet srai Flanders ud the Upper and Lower Rbhie. Seiik. n. 14: ' Palar^. 6, 
4! That Lather and Ida arifaefenta never roentuned this grant of Leo’s to his sisier, 
thongh i drenniatanfeo.pf idneb Ifaqr eouid hasdiy bfLve.'been and wbieh 

lliey would have bp^ eaieftil not td.supptesa. 5, (hthUcafiim of indolgencea ht 
Befmaay waa not nSnAy rsorandtliiid tarAn AtigittifinMt’. Fbe pr^rohlgafioo Of 
iheia, at three dUSBOntweiiadi uj^.-Fattm Il.» ipai. J^ted to .the Fraociseanit 
AeDominicmi had Seen OartaJ^fath A ag l ii e afi l^iMharftintr) before ibetiraiBit 
letiod. Polar, p. 4fi. A. IhoKomoLpdinn UAaalprinlgrnfrt. which .jfiiMob 
died LaOet't jn di g p a t iB i , irha'inhiifiea to thff inAnwifti'nnffrrTr hr oos^anM 
vilh tba guardiaa ^.the Tranctseaiih hnt^|>mp%ijwg>deidin 4 d acceding ft 
hatwlnift, tttf loio benuH. vest ed mdUAmp. FUar. 6.. Seek. 1#, 
7.* 7. Luther waa not instigntOdity Mhsnperto poirasgipe A n gn ^l a m tnattwA 
he Domiaicaaa their ^vab, or (0 deprerShfisindBl g tja e a s heOOnse thav sreie pioiltdi 
;ated by thfen; hit'oppoiitioii tolMir o|dnitBU and vkWf proeecoed ^aa'niOte 

c2 
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Meaawhile, these novelties in Luther s ’^oc- 
M ’f^hich interested all Germenyj exeitedlittfe' 

ngudcd attention and no alaian. in the c<^rt of Rome. 

Leo, fond of ele^t and reiE^d pleasured, intent 
upon grekt schemes of policy, a strsmger to theol(^cal 
contrpyeteies, and apt to despise &eih, regarded with 
the utni'ost indifference the operations of an obscure 
friar,, who, in the heart of Germany, carried on a scho¬ 
lastic disputation in a barbarous style. Little did he 
apprehend, or Luther himself dream, tiiatthe effects of 
this quarrel would be so fatal to the papil see. Leo 
imputed the whole td monastic enmity and emulation, 
and seemed inclined not to interpose in the contest, 
but to allow the Augttstinians and Dominicans to 
wrangle about the matter with their usual atiimosily. 

The pro- The solicitations, however, of laither’s adver- 

saries, who were exasperated to a high degree 
opiniooi. £jy jjjg boldness with which-he animadverted 
their writings, together with fhe surprising progress 
which^is opinions made in different parts of Gennany, 
rouse^ at last the attention of the court of'Rome, and 
obliged Leo to taka measures for the security % the 
church against an attack thatnow appeared too s'ddous 
to be despised. For -this end, he summoned 
Luther to appear at Rome, within sixty days, 
at before the auditor of the chamber,-'and. the 
aoiy.isia^^^j^j^r.general Prierias, w^.^ad written 
|igfaina[i .him, whom he empowered jointly tp examine 
his doetriiii^|land to. decide concerning .them.-.. He 
wi^^ a^^^.'same time, to &e. elector of Saxony, be- 
seechRi^ him not to j^qtect a 'man whose heretical anih 
'profane tenete weresb shocking.to-piousears; and 

^dai^iiuKit^ ;S^. p. IS. S«. Litiieri Opeitii f. fti. 6.' .a A diploma of 
• iDdatgatacet '^it MWe>^d'bj’«taip. VanderHBMi;#^m«bie'b'Hai<pmn, that the 
flame of aqSi);Mm«if ii9 Fiumiaeaiii;i) 3 eWi^ famther witb ^t of tbe.atch- 
biihop, ahSooili^'WmMrditriidt act. The Umiti «f the eoafltn to whichiheir 
comndHtan* exW^|fld;^% .Ib^tUopeM of Uenta. Maedebim, Halbentadt, an«he 
tontoriea of the ma>^> of Btbfdenboisi, are flwntidned In that diploma. Hi»L 
Iileraiit^HMbrB«tf«4i«>. 
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enjiqsnedtiie provincial of fbeAugustiniansto check, by 
' his 'aiithorily, the rasha^-.pf an arrogant monk,. which 
brought disgrace ujion the order of 8t. Anguine, and 
gave ofience an(||^i||tnrb^ce to the whole ^church. ' 
Tbepops From toe strai^ of these letters, as well as 
hb^^te from, the nomination'of a |ttdge so prejudiced 
^ and partial as Prierias, Luther easily saw what 
many, sentepce he might expects at Rome. He dis¬ 
covered, for that reason, the utmost solicitude to have 
his cause triedlfn t^onnany, and before a less suspected 
tribunail. The proibssors in the university of Wittemr 
berg, anxioiis^for the safety of a man who did so'much 
honour to thc^ society, wrote to the pope; and after 
employing several pretexts to excuse LuAer from ap- 
peming at Rome, entreated Led to commit the exami¬ 
nation of hisdoc^nes to some persons of learning and 
authority in Germany. The elector requested the same 
thing of the pope’s legate at thb diet of Augsburg; and 
as Luther himself, who, at that time, was so far from 
having any intention to disclaim the papal ai^ority, 
that he did not even entertain the smallest suspicion 
concfBming its divine original, had written to Leo a 
moat, submissive letter, promising an unreserved com¬ 
pliance with his will; the pope gratified them so far as 
to empower his legate in Germany, carding C aietan . 
a Bominioan, eminent for scholastic learning, and pas¬ 
sionately devcped to the Roman see, to hear and de¬ 
termine the cauM.'' - 


LdOmf" ' Luther, though he had good n^on to decline 

^ judge chosen among his avowed, edversaries, 
did not hemtate about appearing before Cajetan; 
md having 'obtmneAthe^emperdr's safe-conduct;:im- 
nediately repaired to An|;dbai^. The cardinal, received 
iim ud& decent'resp^, and. endeavoured ]^ .%sjt.; to 
him by gende trealihenti The caiwal,f0r- 
ng '^ the si^eriority of bis th^^^ 

pan, entered into a fdifiial dispute' vmoM&ithn^lito- 
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cjerning ^ ddctrijae oo&tainied in theses.'’' Biit the 
weapons which empli^yed W|^ Sj^ diffetent, Ca- 
jetan appealing to papal and Hhe Opinions of 

schooltneni^^^d Luther resting entirely on-^e aolhority 
of Scrip^TeVthat the cbnli^t was fruitless* 

The ca^inal relinquished thie (^ai%ii^ of k^tlisputant, 
and assuming, that of jhdge/kqouci^dliiiitlier, by •virtue 
of the aposiSoliOal pdivers wi& which he was cldthed, 
to redact the eirors v^hich he had uttered with regard 
to in'dttlgences, and the nature of faith ; and to abstain, 
for the fuiure, froin the puUicatioh'of nW Ind danger¬ 
ous opinions. Lu&er, fully persuaded of the tru& of 
his own tenets, and Confirmed in the belief'of them by 
the approbation which they had met with among per¬ 
sons conspicuous both for learning edid piety, was sur¬ 
prised at this,abrupt mention of a recantation^ before 
any endeavours were used to convince him that he was 
mistaken.' He had flattered himself, that in a confer- 
ence con^ri^g the points in dispute witita prelate of 
such dilthiguished abilities, he should be al^ to remove 
many qf. those imputations with which' thejt^itoisnce 
or malice of his antagonist had loaded hliiC; but the 
high tone pf kuthorify that Ihe carding assumed, ex¬ 
tinguished at once all* hopes of this kind, and cut off 
n» intn- prospect of advantage from the interview. 

His native mtrepidi^ of mind, however^ did 
. . >§^'d^!ert him. He dedared ’witii the utmost 
could nol^ w^ a Sf^ conscience, 
reUqqq^ t^tc^hs I>effeyed''to.be tnm; por 

fhoulli^any .ci^idi^ution eV^ induce hini to do what 
so buujtt itsi^^ katdi^^ro ofienrive to €rod. 
At i^l^me t^e/hecdutiniied ^i'ekfoi^ho less^re- 
T tomwly for ^e ku^qidfy 
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c(mtTOV«rsy to certain tiniT^:dties which he named, 
•ajid promised neither to write nor to preach ronge min^ 
indulgraces for the fuhjre, provided his adversaries 
were likewise enjoyed to sfl^t with respect to 
them.' All these d$irs Gsy'e^ disregarded or rejected, 
and still insisted peremptorily on a simple recantatioiv 
threatening him with ecclesiastical censures, and fpr- 
i>idding him to appear again in his presence, unless he 
resolved instantiy to'comply with what he had required. 
This'haughty and. violent, manner of proceeding, as 
well as other circutbstances, gave Luther’s fitiend^ such 
stnmg reasotis to suspect, that even the imperial safe^ 
conduct would not be able to protect him from the 
legate’s power and resentment, that they prevailed on 
him to withdraw secretly from Augsburg, and to return 
to his own country. But before his departure, accord- 
Hii ^ ^ whick there had been some 

oe*-18- examples, |ie prepared a solemn appeal from 
the pope ill-informed at that time concerning his cause, 
to the pope when he should receive more fiiU infor¬ 
mation witii respect to if 

Hefti4- Cajetan, enraged at Luther’s abrupt retreat^ 
^‘^J^and at the publication of his appeal, wrote to 
rf suoDjr. the elector of Suony, complaining of both; and 
requiring^ him, as he regarded the peace of the church, 

(or the authority of its head, either to send that sedidous 
I monk a prisemer to Rome, or to banish him. out of his 
t territories. If was not from theological consid^tions 
|jthati^pederlc had hi^erto countenahieed^ Luther; he 
peems to have been, much a stranger to kc^tiroversies pf 
|tiiat kind, and to have bemi little interil'tld in them. 

I 'His j^tection flowed elmpst .milirely, as hath, been 
' already obsmved, from poBticid motives, and wp af- 
^ forded witii gr^t secrecy and cjaution. He had nel&er 
heard, any lmtiiei;^| Aisconr^ nor read any of his 

r loOb Oaflt.iTot. 1.9. ISO. .. 
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bookflL$; and dioug^ ia]|i ^rmanyijr^otjti^ed >frUh bis 
fai^ he had nerer.iatod admitted hhn mto hts pre- 
sedqeJ Bitt i^pen^k demand cardinal 

inad^ it beci||im^^fepeS6a]j^!to-.^W<off ..e^ewhat of 
his fpimejr J^eT¥eJ:; i,11% had g^t exp^e, 

and had 'beat(med|^tti^.attebttod’ jm loiin^g’a 'new 
universityllui object d£c6ndLd<@ratd4 importance to every 
Gierman prince; and fomseeing hbw &tal a bloW,die 
removal of Luther would be to its refutation,* be, under 
Various preteib, , and with many ptibfeBSions of esteem 
for the carding,'as well, as of reverence for the pope,' 
not only declibed complying with either of tts requests, 
but openly discovered'great concern for Luther’s safety.* 
Moflwof The inflemble rigour tekh vehich Cajetan 
. tibc Je|*te's insisted on a simple recanttttion', gave g^at 
“ offence to Luther-’s foll6wm>i in that age, and 
hath since been censured as imprudent by several Po* 
pish vmters.. But it rras impossible ibr the legate to 
act another part. The judges before whom |!<^er had 
been reqt&(^ jtd appear at Rome, were so e^ir |^dis- 
play their seal against hkierrors, that withoRi^i^ting 
for the Cxpinaribn of the sixty days tdlowo^|itii in the 
citation, they had'already condemned him as a heretic.* 
Leo ba^ in sevearal of his.briefs and letters, stigmatized 
him as a child of iniquity, ahd a man given up to a re- 
pr^atesense. Noth^g less^ therefore, than a recanta¬ 
tion^ ediddi save the hdttour of the church, whose nraxim 
it is, neVdr to abandon the smaffest point that it has 
establi^ed, and whidi is even precluded, by ite pitefen- 
siona to inMldHl^^from having bps its povver to do so, 
Lotw; ,T; ^Luther’s mtuationi at this time, was such as 
gp^r^Muld HmreihHedany other persmi with the. most 
"*"* j(t^.M^^®^^ngappr^ensioi)!8. .Hecouldnot expect 
that a p^0e'a^^ cmiihms:. as Frederic 
would, ^oh hm micounit,; set utdefiaace- the^Undete.iaf 
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the'-.cburcbj 'atid brave jpapal poweV, which had 
‘crashed some of the most power&l of the German em- 
perol$. He knetr what veneration was paid in that 
agej.-K) ecclesiasticid decisidns; what terrors ecclesias- 
tica||^8ures carried along wirii'lhem, and how easily 
theM might intimidate'and'sU^e a prince, who was 
rather his protector ironi; policy,'than his disciple from 
conviction, if he should be obliged to qii^ Saxony, he 
had no prospect of'any other -asylum, and must stand 
exposed to whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of 
his^eoemies could indict. Thougb sensible of bis dan¬ 
ger, he discovered no symptoms of timidity or remiss¬ 
ness, hut continued to -vindicate his own conduct and 
opinions, and to inveigh against those of his adversaries 
with more vehemence than ever.* 

He«pp<id» every step taken by the court of 

to • genetd Rome, particulariy the irregular sentence by 
which he had been so precipitately declared a 
' heretic;, convinced Imther that Leo would soon proceed 
to the most violent measures against him, he had re¬ 
course-lo die only expedient in his power, in cuder to 
^prevent thd effect of the papal censures. He appealed 
'to a general council, which he affirmed to be the repre¬ 
sentative pf the Catholic church, and superitw in power 
to the pope, who being a fallible man might err, as St. 

. Peter, the most perfect of his predecessors, had erred;’ 
A new Ml It soon appeared, that Luther had nobfOrmCd 
SiodD)' conjectures concerning inb^tions of 
\ «'“**’• * the Romish church. A bull of a'4ate prior to 
his aj^eal was issu^^y the pope, in which he magnifies 
the virtue and efficUdy of indulgences, in tmms as ex- 
trayaganths uny-Of hiapr^ecesaors'had ventured to use 
in the darkest ages; apd without Upplying such pa^ia- 
tives, or mentioning stich concessiUns, as a more en¬ 
lightened p^iod, auA^fhe di^p<Mitipn‘ in''tiie mindti bf 
many men at ffiat juncture ^emed to call for, hcf re- 
> Settekl. p. as. ' It. tAtfa- Oprf. j. 174; 
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qvired all Ghristiana, to assen^ to wli&t be deliveped as 
the 'dpctcine of the Calholic chur^, and subjected those' 
who should hold or tejsch-aii^.contif^ opinion,, to the- 
heaviesfecclesiadiSbal’censines, . 

this bull, \^ch 
ofti 


i^’sdeadi they Gonsidfi^illPi^ain unjustifiable'ellbrt oF^ie 
u«e?’*' p^e/in o]^^‘tb;pFesen[a)^ branch of 
' ‘ his revenue whiphirosefipm indulgences, pro¬ 

duced little ^fect. But,, among the j^t of his country¬ 
men, siich a^ear decision of th^ sovereign pontiff 
against him, and enforce4 by sdeh dreacffiil penalties, 
most have been attended wi^i, consequendH very fatal 
to his cause; if these had not been prevented in a great 
jwh%. measure by the death of the emperor Maximi-- 
liim; whom bo^ his principles and his interest 
prompted to support &e authority of the holy see. In 
consequence of this evehf^ the vicariat of that part of 
Germany whichis governed by the Saxon laws, devolved 
to the elector of Saxony; and under the shelter of his 
friendly idinhustration,. Luther not only enjoyed tran- 
qiiillity, but his opinions were suffered, during the inter-' 
return’whi<di preened Charles’s election, tq. tidLe root 
in diffmient pla^, and to grow up to some degree of 
atren^ and firmness. At tiie same time, astiie election 
of an eipperorwasapoint nfore ipteresting to Leo than 
a theological controVipsy, which he did not .underr 
stand, and of which he could hot foresee the conse- 
q^uences/j^ Was so extremely solicitous not to irritate a 
prince of such oonsiderable infiuence in thjS, electoral 
college as Fitdeiic, tiiat he discoveaed a gr^unwill- 


againil|I;t*u&^^ wpeh his ad!^ cimthiually de-^ 
mahdea/wiih ^e most clanuwo^ iiupoftanity. 
supeai ^e8e,peiNcal views,|li^pope, as wdl 

tA f04^ ha^il^-aversiflni&om|tev#emea8ur^^ 
- rWaS th^^peiteipn of farther pro- 
.ceeding^ agaiust Lutii^ for. eighteen months. 


lAlbtr- 
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Perpetual negotiations, however, in order to bring the 
baatter to some amicable issue, were carried on daring 
that space, manner, u;^ ^Inch these were conducted 

having given Luthm* jnan 3 r'Opportunities of ^observing 
the uOrrnption of tite edurt its obstinacy in 

adhering tbestablished (Ulrirs;^d {^indifference about 
truth, however desrl^ptbposed^ or stron^y proved, he 
He --'it*-' began to utter som^ doubts with i^gmd to the 
divine orig^al of the papal authority. A pub- 
^ papal lie disputudon was hdd upon this important 
aoibon^. Le^sic, between Luther and Eccius, 

one of his riilist lettmed and formidable antagonists; but 
it wi^s as {raidess and indecisive as such scholastic com¬ 
bats usually prove. Bodt pariies.boasted of having ob> 
tained the victory ; both were confirmed in their own 
opinions; and no progress Was made towartfe deciding 
the point in controversy.* 

Reft^ . Nor did this spirit of (^position to the doc- 
nnd usurpations of me Rc^pish church 
land. -i%|>eak out in Saxony alone; an aitts^ no less 
violen^^a^ occasioned by the same causes, was made 
^.Upon tb^bm hbout this time* in Switzerl(uid» llie Fran¬ 
ciscans being intrusted with the promulgation of indul-' 
gences in that country, executed their commission with 
the same indiscretion .and It^paciousn^, which hid ren¬ 
dered the Dominicans so odious in Germany. They 
proceeded, nevertheless, with umnterrupted riiccess till 
they arrived at Zurich^ There Zuinglius, U pOn not in¬ 
ferior to himself in 'zeal and intrepid^, ventured 
to oppose ^m; aj^ being miimat^ with ic republican 
boldnm, and froe from du»e iestt|lntB which subjec¬ 
tion to &e wffl .of a prihce^impo^ oii the German 
reformer, he' advfwiie^ with [more diuMg und r^^^ 
steps to ov^ertUtn establishedixe-- 

hgiDUi*^ ippearyi^’of iluct^ U vigorous auxil^Oy^ 

and the pi ti gfe as whfiblji. he iiiiide^*wai$ at fint, tnattm ^ 
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great joy to Luther.. On the other hand, the decrees of 
die universities of Cologne and Lonvai^ which pro- 
-houhced his opinions to be anronfeous, 'afforded great 
can'se of ll^iumph t^^^ adversaries. ' ' , 

Lodier'f But the^viei^inl^. spirit of Lufher acquired 
additional jSvfety instiiice of op- 

‘ position, and pushing oii'^ inquiries and at¬ 
tacks fibm one doctrine to another fae'began to shake 
the firmest foundations on which Ihu 'vrealdi'or power 
of the church'weru ^tablished. canie at last to be 
convinced, that all hopes 'of rddaiming him by for¬ 
bearance were vain; several prelatira of .^flat wisdom 
exclaimed no less than Luther’s personal adversaries, 
against the' pope’s unprecedented lenity in permitting 
an incorrigible heretic, who during three years had been 
endeavouring to subvert every thing sacred and vener- 
. able, still to remain within the bosom of the church; 
the dignity of the papal see rendered the most vigorous 
proceedings necessary; the new emperor, it was hoped, 
would support its authority; nor did it seem probable 
that the elector of Saxony Would so far forget his usual 
caution, as to set himself in opposition to their united 
power. The college of cardinds was often assembled, 
in order to prepare the sentence with due deliberation, 
and the ablest canonists wdre consulted how it might be 
BuU of expressed with unexceptionable foriuali^. At 
last, on the 15th of June, 1520, the bull so fatal 
to the church of Rome, was issued; Forty-one 
iiioi. propositions, extract out of Luther’s works, 
are tharein condemned as heretical, scandalous,- and 
offensive to pious ears; all pei:sons are forbid^n to 
read his writings, upon pt^ Of excommunication;'such 
as had any of them in ^eir custody were-commanded 
to commit tiiem to |he flames; he himSelf, if he did not 
within su^ days, ^blicly recant Ma errOm^ and burn 
his booka^' is'|m>nOUnced an obstiiia^,heretic; is ex- 
commupicatedir. a^d* ddivered unto Satan fisfathe de- 
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JttrucdoD of his flesh; and all secular princes arc re* 
^ired, under paiA of incurring die same censure, to 
/seize his person, that he wght be punished as his 
crimes deserved." ' 

^ The. publication o^f |bi^ in Germany ex- 
of ibb in cited various passioi^l^ tKftrent places. Lu- 
Cenany. adwrssfie* exulted, as if his party and 

opinions had bemi c^hed' at once by such a decisive 
blow. His follow^, whose reverence for the papal 
authority daily diiMnished, read Leo’s anathemas with 
more indignation thatf terror. In smne cities, the pco< 
pie violenlll' obstructed the promulgation of the bull; 
in others, the persons who attempted to publish it. were 
insulted, and the bull itself was tom in pieces, and 
trodden under foot.* 

Thi$ sentence, which he had for some time 
uui«r’'' expected, did not disconcert or intimidate Lu- 
Hot. IT. After renewing his appeal to the general 

council, he published remarks upon the bull of excom-. 
munication; and being now persuaded that Leo had 
been guilty botli of impiety and injustice in his pro¬ 
ceedings against him, be boldly declared the pope to 
be that man .of sin. or Aptichrist, whose appearance is 
foretold in the New Testament; he declaimed against 
his tyranny and usurpations with greafor violence than 
ever ; he exhorted all Christian princes to shake ofl 
such an ignominious yoke; and boasted of his own 
happiness in being marked out as the object of eccle¬ 
siastical indign*^^^**! because be had ventured to assert 
the liberty of mankin^. Nor did he confine his expres¬ 
sions of contempt for tlie papal pqiyer to words alone; 
Leo having, in execution of thebuj^appointed Luther's 
bodes to ^ burnt at,Borne, he, by of retaliation, 

assembled all the piofejnors a^ students in the antr 
venity of WittemfaieiQg, and witli great pomp, in pr^ 
sence of avast multitude of.spectators, cast the volumes 

•^n0b«ic.f7. Utb.Oml.4U. « i 
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of the cuion law,- together with the ball of exccHnmu- 
nication, into the flames; and his exam|i|e #as imitated 
in seyei^ cities of Qermttny. The mammr in which 
he justifi^ed this aa|^<m<wais still'more oflEbisiTe fltan the 
action itsel£. Havin|^(|foUa^d fircnn flie eamm lawwtne 
of the most eztfavfl^ht j^positiOns with regard to 
the plenitude and onmipotmice ol^ the papal power, as 
wdl as ihe subordination of all sienlar jurisdiction to 
the anthori^ of the .holy he published these witiia 

Gommentaryj pointing out tiie impie^of such tene^,and 
.their erident tendency to subreirt all ciril govemmmit.^ 
State of tiM Such wais the progress which liUther had 
made, and such the state of his party, when 
in Charles arrived in Gennuay., No seonlar prince 
Oennasjr. had hitherto embraced Luther's opinions; no 
change in the established forms of worship been 
introduced; and no encroachments had been made 
upon the possessions or jurisdiction of the dergy; 
neither party had yet proceeded to action; ^d the 
controversy, though conducted with great heat and pas- 
8i<m on both sides, %as still carried on with Us proper 
weapons, with theses, disputations, and.replies. A' deep 
impression, however, was made upon the minds of the 
people; their reverence for ancient institutions and 
doctnnes was shakenand the materials were already 
scattered, which kindled into the combnstion that soon 
spread over all Germany.' Students crowded from 
every province of the empire to Wit^mberjg; and un¬ 
der Lather himself, Mdanetiton, Carldstadius, and other 
masters thenreOkonedemineiit; imbibed opinions,which, 
oa ti^ return, they propagated among tiieir conntry- 
men, who listened to them with that fr^d attention, 
which truth, when accoiUjmnied with novelty, itaturally 
commands.^';. ^ 

Dnti^ tbu ctiorse of these trattsacftions, tiie 
of Rome, uiider the direction of one of its 

< mik Optr.’ ' • S«ckcpd. 59. 
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_aWest poDtilb, aeith^ formed its schemes with 

profound sagaci^, nor executed them 
with that steady peiaeverance, whtdh had long 
dared it the most pac&ciinod4 <)f political wisdom 
the jrwt of Europeu When m|i^begiin to declaim 
jBinst indulgences, terp j&khods ef treating 

im lay before the pope; hy adopting one of whicl^ 
“je attempt, it is pibba^ might have been crushed, 
ad by the other it ji^ht Imve been rendered innocent. 

: Luther’s first d^arture from the doctrines of the 
ehurch had instently drawn up<m him the wmght of its 
pensures, the dread of these might have restrained tlie 
Hector of Saxony from protecting him, might have de¬ 
terred the people from listening to his discourses, or 
jpven might have overawed Lutiter himself; and his 
‘‘^*“e, , li^ that of many good men before his time, 
rould now have been known to the world only for his 
[lonest but ill-timed efibrt to correct the corruptions of 
^e Romish church. On the other hand, if the pope 
had eariy testified some displeasnre.with the vices and 
excesses of tiie friars who had bemi'^ployed in pub¬ 
lishing indulgent; if^e had forbidden the mentioning 
of controverted points in discourses addressed to the 
people; if he had eiyoined the disputimts on both sides 
to be silent; if he had been careful not to risk the 
credit of the church by defining articles which had hi¬ 
therto been left undetermined^ Luther would, probably, 
have 'stopt dhort at his first discoveries; he would not 
have bera forced, in self-defence, to venture upon new 
grcund, end the whole controversy nnght possibly have 
died away iamnsibly; or being cctefined entirely to 
ie sdmols, nu^ baye. hew camihl on with as little 
detrimeni to Om peacP ^ of the Jtomish chuich 

m that which the Franciscans nudntained with--ilim 
^ ip imeans concesnii^ the immaciSste con^timi; or, 
that between the Jans w^ a nd Jesuits ooneerning tho 
Jperations of grace. But Ldd,by fluctuating bctiite 
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these opposite systems, and . by enibracing; .them j]iter- 
nately, defeated the effecls of both. By an l^]p;^p.ec 
exertion of authori^,,XudiOT;;yt^ exaspemU^,!^ imt 
restrained. .By a!inj|8taken»exefc|^ of^ity, tiaae was 
given for his opii^ops to spread, but ho progress wajs 
made, towards reconciling ^iht 9 ,.&e chxrccb; and even 
the sentence of excommuiucanon, which at another 
juncture might have been decMave^^’vras delved so long, 
that' it became at jbst scarcdy an object of .terror. 

Aad upon Such a seHes of errprs^.in fjie measures of a 

dUrtS" seldom chargeable wiA mistaking its own 

lather.' tiue interest, is not- more astonishing than the 
wisdom which appeared in Luther’s, conduct Ihongh 
a perfect stranger .tp. the maxims of nrorldly Wisdom, 
and incapable, fror^the impetuosity of his temper, of 
observing them, he was led naturally by the jnethqd in 
which he made his discoveries to carry on his opera¬ 
tions in a manner which contributed more to their suc¬ 
cess, than if every‘kepbe took had been prescribed by 
the most artful policy. At the time when he set him¬ 
self to oppose Tetael, he was far from intending that 
reformation which he afremard effected; and would 
have trembled with horror at the thoughts of what at 
last lie gloried in eccoipplishing., The knowledge of 
truth was not poured into his n^d all nt tmce, by any 
special'revdation; he acquired .it,'by industry and me¬ 
ditation, and his progress, of cpt|toqnence, was gradual. 
Hm doctrines of Popery ato to closdy connected, that 
the exposing of one error coiid.uc,ted him/naturally to 
the detection of others; and^i^ tiie parts Of that ar- 
. tificial fabric were so united :^:^dier, that the pulling 
down of one loosenedjfhO fow^teition of the rest and 
rende^d it more easy to oyes^ritiT^em. In confuting 
the extravaganttenete;(^ni^%eri^^ hc'Was 

obliged to inquire into thO Itiite canse eff onr^justi 
tion and |^|>tiuice;,ivith Ood. The kxm^edge of that 
discoverer, to him, 4>]r, da|||pees, the inutility of pit- 
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grimilges and penances ; the vanity of relying on the 
Intercession of saints; the impiety of worshipplhg them; 
the abases of auricular confession; and the imaginary 
existence of purgatory. The d^^tion of so many 
errors, led him, of course,-tb cooinder the character of 
the clergy who taug|ft t&em; and their exorbitant 
wealth, the severe ij^|unctidn of celibacy, tog^ither with 
the intolerable rigrmr 6f mpiiastic vows, appeared to 
him the great souretd of their corruption. From thence, 
it was but one step to call in question the divine ori¬ 
ginal of the papal power, which authorized and sup¬ 
ported such a system of errors. As the unavoidable 
result of the whole, he disclaimed the infallibility of 
. the pope, the decisions of schoolmen, or any other 
human authority, and appealed to the word of God as 
the only standard of theological truth. To this gradual 
progress Luther owed his success. His hearers were 
not shocked at first by any proposition too repugnant 
to their ancient prejudices, or too remote from esta¬ 
blished opinions. They were conducted insensibly 
from one doctrine to anotlier. The^ faith and convic¬ 
tion were able to keep pace witli hb discoveries. To 
the same cause was owing the inattention, and even 
indifference, with which T.eo viewed Luther's first pro¬ 
ceedings. A direct or violent attack upon the authority 
of the church would at once have drawn upon Luther 
the whole weight of its vengeance; but as this was far 
from his thoughts, as he continued long to profess 
great respect for the pope, and made repeated offers of 
submission to his decisions, there seemed'to be no rea¬ 
son for apprehending that he would prove the author 
of any desperate revolt; and he was suffered to proceed 
step by step in undermining the constitution of the 
church, un^ the remedy applied at last came too late 

pijsMace any effect 

But whatever advantages Lather's Cause d^ 
emm rived, didar mb^gkes of his 

VOL. IV. V 
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which con- ries, or from his own good conduct, the sudden 
the po- progress and firm establishment of his doctrines 
most not be ascribed to these alone. The same 

the llc- 

romiation. corruptions in the church of Rome which he 
condemned, had been attacked long before his time. 
The same opinions which he now propagated, had 
been published in different places, and were supported 
by the same arguments. Waldos in the twelfth century, 
Wickliffe in the fourteenth, and Huss in the fifteenth, 
had inveighed against the errors of Popery with great 
boldness, and confuted them with more ingenuity and 
learning than could have been expected in those illite¬ 
rate ages in which they flourished. But all these pre¬ 
mature attempts towards a reformation proved abortive. 
Such feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the darkness 
which then covered the church, were soon extinguish¬ 
ed ; and though the doctrines of these pious men pro¬ 
duced some effects, and left some traces in the countries 
where they taught, they were neither extensive nor 
considerable. Many powerful causes contributed to 
facilitate Luther’s progfress, which either did not exist, 
or did not operate with full force in their days; and at 
that critical and mature juncture when he appeared, 
circumstances of every kind concurred in rendering 
each step that he took successful. 

The long The long and scandalous schism which di- 
tiw fo“^‘ vided the church during the latter part of the 
teentb fourteenth, and the begiiming of the fifteenth 
centuries, had a great effect in diminishing the 
veneration with which the world had been accustomed 
to view the papal dignity. Two or three contending 
pontiff roaming about Europe at a time; fawning on 
the princes whom they wanted to gain; extorting large 
sums df money fhrm the countries which Sj^teowledged 
their authority; excommun^ating their liv^, and curs¬ 
ing thoee^ho adhered to l^etn, discredited their pre¬ 
tensions to infallibili^, arm exposed both Aeir persons 
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and*thcir office to contempt. The laity, to wiioin all 
‘porties appealed, came to learn tlint sonic ri&fht of pri¬ 
vate judifincnt lielonged to them, and acquired tlie ex¬ 
ercise of it so lar as to cboo.se, among these infallible 
guides, whom they would please to follow. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the councils of Constance and Basil spread 
thi.s disrespect for the Romish see still wider, and by 
their bold exertion of authority in deposing and elect¬ 
ing popes, taught men that there was in the church a 
jurisdiction superior even to the papal power, which 
they had long believed to be supreme. 
iVpuiitifi- The wound given on that occasion to the 
AVrxamicr authority was scarcely healed up, when 

the pontificates of Alexander VI. and Juliu.s II.. 
both able priiicc.s, but detestable ecclesiastics, 
raised new scandal in Christendom. Tlic profligate 
morals of the former in private life; the fraud, the in¬ 
justice, and the cruelty, of his public administration, 
placed him on a level with those tyrants, whose deeds 
are the greatcist reproach to human nature. The latter, 
though a stranger to the odious passions which prompt¬ 
ed lii.s predece.ssor to commit so many unnatural crimes, 
was under the dominion of a restles.s and ungovernahlc 
ambition, that scorned all consideratioii.i of gratitude, 
of decency, or .of justice, when tliey obstructed the 
execution of bis schemes. It was hardly possible to be 
firmly persuaded tliat the infallible knowledge of a 
religion whose chief precepts arc purity and humility, 
was deposited in the breasts of the profligate Alexan¬ 
der, or the overbearing Julius. The opinion of tiiose 
who exalted the authority of a council above that of the 
pope, spread wonderfully under their pontificates: and 
as the emfieror and French kings, who were alternately 
engaged is hostilities with those active pontitfs, per¬ 
mitted and even encouraged their subjects to expose 
their vices with all the vio^icc of iuvcctive^d all the 
petulance of ridicule, men^ ears ^ng acxmstomed to 

D 2 
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these, were not shocked with bold or ludicrous 
discourses of Luther and his followers concerning the 
papal dignity. 

Ths im- Nor were such excesses conBned to the head 
of the church alone. Many of |^e dignified 
clergy, secular as.^well as regular, being the 
younger; Mhs of noble fam^ies, who ]^d assumed the 
ecclesiastical character for nofljbther^Teason but that 
they found in the .church stations of great dignity and 
afBuence, were accustomed totally to neglect the duties 
of their o$ce, ahd indulged themselves withput r^rve 
in all the vices to which great wealth and idleness na¬ 
turally give birth. Though the inferior clergy were pre¬ 
vented by their poverty from imitating the expensive 
luxury of their superiors, yet grpss ignorance and low 
debauchery rendered them as contemptible as the 
others were odious.*' The severe and unnatural law of 
celibacy, to which both were equally subject, occasioned 
such irregularities, that in several parts of Europe the 
concubinage of priests was not only permitted, but en¬ 
joined. The employing of a remedy so contrary to the 
precepts of the Christian religion, is the strongest proof 
that tlie crimes it was intended to prevent were both 
numerous and flagrant. Long before the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, many authors of great name and authority give 
such descriptions of the dissolute morals of the clergy, 
as seem almost incredible in the present age.* The vo- 

! The eocrupt itale of the cbuidi prior to the Rofirmafion, ie ocfciiowledged b; 
an author, who was both abundanlljr able to judge coneeniiag this matter, and who 
was not osor.forward to confess it. “ For some years (says Bellarmine) before the 
lutlietan and Calrinistic heresies were publisbed, there was not (as coutem* 
poraiy authors testify) any severity in ecclesiastical jodicatories, any discipline with 
rej(ard to morals, any knowledge of sacred Uteratnre, any levetenoe nr dhriae , 
things: there was not almoat an^^liglon remaining.” BcRatminns Concio awiiit' 
Oper.l tom. vi. ool.' S96...e^ cSlon. IStf. apod Gerdesii lyat Evan. Bca^S, 
vol. i. p. CS. > '■ 

■ Catum Omvamind NsSon. Oerman.in Fascdcolo.Uer.espetend. ct fiigianda-- 
ram,ptoOrtoiaam Gmtiom, vol.!. S61. ^ianometabic passam to thesamepor- 
poae to the appendia, or leennd volnme, pnMsimd Iqr Uwato)Biiqifm. See also 
Herat. Tender Hardt. Hist. lit. Ileiatm.|iBn the vast eb M e e BonsStf Wal- 

chins in his fonr vohimea ^ Moanaeiila MMS fvi. Gotthig. tlST, 

TheanthoialK^ qn^eMmeratoflie'viHnoftliedetgy. When they ven-. 
toted apart aetim manUbet^ eiWaal, ad DweoSeiade'diat tbew.woald be kss 
ectnpalonB sritb ttt tbr namrani jif htjjyainnr AeedMin^y their taegieet of the 
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luptaous lives of ecclesiastics occasioned great scandal, 
'not (Sily because their manners were inconsistent with 
their wcred character; but the laity being accustomed 
to see several of diem raised from-the lowest stations 
to die greatest affluence, did not shew the same indul¬ 
gence to their excesses, as to those of persons possessed 
of hereditary wealth or ^andeur; and viewing their 
condition with more ettVy, they censured their crimes 
with greater severity. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more acceptable to Luther's hearers, than the violence 
with which he exclaimed against the immoralities of 
churchmen, and every person in his audience could, 
from his own observation, confirm the truth of his 
invectives. 

Tiwrtciiit* ' The scandal of these crimes was g^atly in- 
ihiLTit!'" creased by the facility with which such as com- 
■oontitici mitted them obtained pardon. In all the Eu- 
Honed, ropean kingdoms, the impotence of the civil 
magi.strate, under forms of government extremely irre¬ 
gular and turbulent, made it necessary to relax the 
rigour of justice, and upon payment of a certhin fine or 
composition prescribed by law, judges were accustomed 
to remit farther punishment, even of the most atrocious 
crimes. The court of Rome, always attentive to the 
means of augmenting its revenues, imitated this prac¬ 
tice ; and, by a preposterous accommodation of it to 
religious concerns, granted its pardons to such trans¬ 
gressors as gave a sum of money in order to purchase 
them. As die idea of a composition for crimes was then 

decent coodBct lailnUc le tbclr piorntien. •eem to bnve given great oSence. In 
anhr to UiiMtnto lid*, J. afaall tnoicriba one JlMggr, Iiccuum; it u taleu not from 
nay witbor nboM nninfeii pwpote itwi* to WRrite tbe improper conduct of ilw 
dergy ; and who, MB pmjadiee or artifice, Mgy fie Mppmed to aggravate Ifie 
ebarge agahut tbnm. Tm enperop Cbarica tV., fa a ietier to (lie aiiJtlMvbap of 
Ueota, A.U. Odwraeg mb B lefoiw the dfMIffieri of the clergy, ihoi n- 
Bcaaet hiaBlfr "Oe Cfirbli patiiinpiiia, Isdea, haadfiKiia ei torovaiiieiiia ewreent; 
aabitaa BillBBia cob prsleitk anreit Ct^aifenteit^estant, et calceoa Biliiarea; 
coBamet barMBauttiaMtCtgiUqoeSjMl VfnBCtBidiacm'ceelcaiavtiaBi ipeclai. 
ealendunL MiUlBibna m dnataaat cl^aacaiaiiboa aetibai, vita iB BOfibaa, m warn 
aaiatia diapeadioB, B geaeiala popaliiipndalam, imniierat.'* Oiwa DiploBalkua 
Anecdotona, per Vat. Fdad. CuiieBeai,4iB. vol.iii. p. 438. 
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familiar, this strange traffic was so far from shocking 
ntankind, that it soon became general; and in order to 
prevent any imposition in carrying it on, the officers of 
the Roman chancery published a book, containing the 
precise sum to be exacted for ^e pardon of every par¬ 
ticular sin. A deacon, guilty of murder, was absolved 
for twenty crowns. A bishop, or abbot, might assassi¬ 
nate for three hundred livres. ‘Any ecclesiastic might 
violate his vows of chastity, even with the most aggra¬ 
vating circumstances, for the third part of that surh. 
Even such shocking crimes as occur seldom in human 
life, and perhaps exist only in the impure imagination 
' of a casuist, were taxed at a very moderate rate. When 
a more regular and perfect mode of dispensing justice 
came to be introduced into civil courts, the practice of 
paying a composition for crimes went, gradually into 
disuse; and mankind having acquired more accurate 
notions concerning religion and morality, the condi¬ 
tions on which the court of Rome bestowed its par¬ 
dons appeared impious, and were considered as one. 
great soufee of ecclesiastical corruption.’’ 

Tht -TTitri ti- This degeneracy of manners among the clergy 
have been tolerated, perhaps, with greater 
ciiuicii; indulgence, if tiieir exorbitant riches and power 
had not enabled them, at the same time, to enopach on 
tlie rights of every other order of men. It is the genius 
of superstition, fond of whatever is pompous or grand, 
to set no bounds to its liberality towards persons whom 
it esteems sacred, and to think its expressions of regard 
defective, unless it hath raised them to the height of 
wealth and authority. Hence flowed the extensive re¬ 
venues and jurisdiction possessed by the c^rch in every 
country in Europe, and which were become intolerable 
to the laity, from whose uiidisceming bounty they were 
at first derived. 

^ FMciciil. Ber. r'iprt^i fug. i, .'..SS. J. G. Scbi'lhurnii Aiiiciiii. Lilcrui. Ffan- 
viil'. I7a, rul. n. ;<(•!>■ .Dicti.iii; rie Uaj'te, Artie, Itaiicfc c-t Tki|>|>ra>. 1'axa C*n- 
crltar. Ruiiiann, i)dil..FranGof. 16al, 
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PurtScB- bunk'll, however, of cccicsiasticnl op- 

•iHtiv ill predion, had faUon with such peculiar weight 
<.rmaiy , Genuans, as rendered them, though na¬ 

turally exempt from levi^’, and tenacious of tlieir an¬ 
cient custoi^, more inclinable than any people in 
Europe to listen to those who called on them to u.*.M>rt 
their liberty. During the long contests between the 
pope.s and emperOrs concerning the right of investiture, 
and the wars which these occasioned, most of the con¬ 
siderable GiTinan ecclesiastics joined the papal faction; 
and while engaged in rebellion against the head of the 
empire, they seized the imjicrial domains and revenues, 
and u.surpcd the imperial jurisdiction within their own 
dioceses. Upon the re-cstablishment of traiuiuillity. 
they still retained these usur[)nti6n8, as if by the length 
of an unjust possession they had acquired a legal right 
to them. The emperors, too feeble to wrest them out 
of their hands, were obliged to grant the elcrgy fiefs of 
those ample territories, and they enjoyed all the immu¬ 
nities, as well a.s honours, wliich belonged to feudal 
bm 'ons. By means of these, many bishops afid abbots 
in (iennany, were not only ecclesiastics, but princes, 
and their character and manners partook more of the 
licence too frequent among the latter, than of the sanc¬ 
tity which became the former.* 

Where the Tile Unsettled state of government in Germany, 

« and the frequent wars to which tliat country was 
S«i*c**”* exposed, contributed in another manner towards 
properly, aggrandizing ecclesiastics. The only property, 
during tjiose times of anarchy, which enjoyed security 
from the oppression of the great, or the ravages of war, 
was that which belonged to tile church. 'I'his was 
owing not only to the great reverence for thcr sacred 
character prevalent in those .ages, but to a supi^rstitious 
dread of &e sentence of excommunication, which the 
clergy were ready to denounce again.st all who invaded 

* F. Paul* fli»lory tif K<!KleMa»l. Bcii«Ait»» (i. t07 
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J ^is, made a sur- 

consenting to 
of the clum*,obtained as itevawak a 
d^e'^f safety, which without this dewce they were 
unable to procure. By such & inci«fle of the num- 
her of their vassals, the poyrat of eccle^cs received 

a r^ md permanentaugmentation; and as lands held 

m fee by the limited tenures dommon in those ages, 
often returned tolhe persons on whom the def depend^, 
considerable additions were made in this way to the 
property of the clergy.* 

immunitiu “*® ®“e*y of Aeir own persons, was still weater 

«««‘th..„hiohd..ydbpb,edinaec.“,r4S 

possession; and their efforts to attain it were 
still more successful. As they were consecrated to the 
pnesdy office with much outward solemnity: were dis- 
togu«hea rest ofn«nkind 

and manuer of hfe; and arrogated to their order i^y 
pnvileges which do not belong to other Christians, they 
naturally became the objects of excessive veneritio/ 
As iLsupershtious spirit spread, they were regarded as* 

to th^ s^e punishments. This exemption from 
civil jurisdiction, granted, at first to ecclesiastics as a 

*®y ®^““ed as a ppint of right 

This valuable immunity of the priesthood is tmeSed 

confirmed iir the most ample form by mai^y Tf^ 
greatest emperors. As 4png at the clerical .^aracter 
remamed, the peippn of an ecclesiastic, was 

l»e were degnided from his 
the unhallowed hanjfofthe civil |telge durst ^ 

W9. Benef. Sfi, Et« d« r«nee,fo«.i. 

• Gold««Co£aiuL InH*ridL'r««c«f,iWS. «rf. a. 9*. 107. 
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touch him. But as die power of degradation was lods^ed 
in the spiritual courts, the difficulty and expense of ob¬ 
taining such a sentence tod tiflen secured ^solute im* 
punity to offenders. M^y assumed Ui^cierimd cha-' 
racter, for no odmr realm dian that it might screen 
them from the punishment ^hich their actions de¬ 
served."- The German nobles complained loudly, that 
these anointed malefactors, as they called them,* seldom 
suffered capitally, even for the most atrocious crimes ; 
and their independence of the civil magistrate is often 
mentioned in the remonstrances of the diets, as a privi¬ 
lege equally pemicioua to society, and to the mor^s of 
the clergy. 

Their es- While the clergy asser^d the privileges of 
SSISl'on order with so much zesJ, they made'; 

^ continual encroachments upon those of the laity./ 
the biijr. All causes relative to matrimony, to testaments, 
to usury, to legitimacy of birtli, as well as those which 
concerned ecclesiastical revenues, were thought to be 
so connected with religion, that they could be tried 
only in the spiritual courts. Not satisfied with this 
ample jurisdiction, which extended to one half of the 
subjects that give rise to litigation among men, the 
clergy, with wonderful industry, and by « thousand 
inventions, endeavoured to draw all otheir causes into 
their own courts.” As they had engrossed almost the 
whole learning known in the dark ages, the spiritual 
judges were commonly so far superior in knowledge 
and abilities to those employed in the secular courts, 
that the people at first &voured any strelch that was 
made to bring their affairs under the cognizance of a 
judicature, oft^^the decisions of whic^ they could rely 
with more pmect confidence than oh those of the civil 
courts. Thtis^' the inters^, of the church, and the in¬ 
clination of the people, oractirring to elude the juris- 

• RTner'i raSen, ml uH..SSf. • Cnium j 31. 

• Ciuiji^ HMi «ir IlairiM, book *h'. f 3. 
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diction of the lay-magistrate, soon reduced it almost to 
nothing.’’ By means of this, vast powe? accrued to 
ecclesiastics, f^nd no inconsiderable addition was made 
to their revenue by the sums paid in those a^s to the 
persons who administered juistice. 

The drrad- The penalty by which the spiritual courts 
rf iipwtuai enforced their sentences, added great weight 
cciunrc. terror to their jurisdiction. The censure 
of excommunication was instituted originally for pre¬ 
serving the purity of tiie church ; that obstinate offen¬ 
ders, whose impious tenets or profane lives were a re¬ 
proach to Christianity, might be cut off from the society 
of the faithful; this, ecclesiastics did not scruple to 
convert into an engine for promoting their own power, 
and they inflicted it on the most frivolous occasions. 
Whoever despised any of their decisions, even concern¬ 
ing civil matters, immediately incurred this dreadful 
censure, which not only excluded tlicm from all the 
privileges of a Christian, but deprived them of their 
rights as men and citizens and the dread of this ren¬ 
dered even the most fierce and turbulent spirits obse¬ 
quious to the authority of the church. 

Thode»icc« Nor did the clergy neglect the proper me- 
to'ic- thods of preserving the wealth and power which 
they had acquired with such industry and ad- 
tioM. dress. The possessions of the church, being 
consecrated to God, were declared unalienable; so that 
the funds of a society which was daily gaining, and 
could never lose,, grew to be immense. In Germany, 
it was computed.that fire ecclesiastics had got into their 
hands more than one half of the nationd property.' In 
otlier countries, the proportion varied;.but ^ share 
belonging to tlie church was every where prodigious. 
These vast possessions were not subject^ the burdens 
imposed on the lands of-tiie (aity. The. German clergy 
were exempted by law fi’om all taxes; and if, on any 

■' (Vntuin Giavaui. $ 9. 61. Ibid. { 34. ' Ibid. ( -M. 
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extraordinary emergence, cccle^iiastics were pleased to 
grant some aid towards supplying the public e.\igcucii-.s, 
this was con.sidercd as a free gift flowing from their o^yn 
generosity, w hich the civU magistrate had no title to 
demand, far less to e.xact’ In consequence, of this 
strange solecism in government, the laity in Ciermany 
had the mortification to find themselves loaded willi ex¬ 
cessive impositions, because such as po.ssossed tlie 
greatest jjroperty wen* freed from any obligation to. 
support or to defend the state. 

Thi Ger- Gricvous, Iiowevor, as the exorbitant wealth 
iiiaiiccde- a„(j numerous privileges t>f the clerical orilor 
mo<iijr were to th(‘ other members of tin- CJermanit> 
f..fi igitcfs. Would luive, reckoned it some* miti¬ 

gation of the evil, if these had been pos.sessed only by 
ecclesiastics residing among themselve.s, who would 
have been less apt to make an improper use of their 
riches, or to ex«!rci.se their rights with unbecoming 
rigour. But the bishops of Koine having early put in a 
claim, the boldest that ever human tunbitioii suggested, 
of being .supreme and infallible heads of the Christian 
church ; they, by their jirofoiiiid policy and uiiwcatf«‘d 
perseverance, by their address in availing themselves 
of every’ circumstance which occurred, by taking advan¬ 
tage of the superstition of .some prim cs, of the neces¬ 
sities of others, and of the crc*dulify of the people, at 
length established their prcteTision.s in opposition both 
to the interest and common sense of mankind. Germany 
was the country which these ecclesiastical sovereigns 
governed with most absolute authority. They excom¬ 
municated and depo.scd some of its most illustrious 
emperors, and excited their subjects, their ministers, 
and even their children, to take arms against them. 
Amidst these contests, the popes continually extended 
their own immunities, spoiling the secular prince.s gra- 

M cnltjiD f#MVSiin< $OuhlAiiii CofuU Imjx r. ji 71i. Iw-u i'li’Mil JU»l, Uu 
INiW 
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dually of their most valuables prerogatives, and the 
German church felt , all the rigour of th^ oppression 
which flows from subjectido to foreign dominions, and 
foreign exactions. , .j^v . , 

Norn!- right of conferring bmefices, which the 

mted by popes usurpcd during that period of confusion, 

Itbepope. . V,. T? „ * • j 

was an acqmsihon of great importance, and 
exalfod the ecdesiasticel power upon the ruins of the 
temporal. The .emperors and other princes of Germany 
had long been in possession of this right, which served 
to increase both their authority and their revenue. But 
by wresting it out of their hands, the popes were en¬ 
abled to fill the empire with their own creatures; they 
accustomed a g^reat body of every prince’s subjects to 
depend, not upon him but upon fee Roman see; they 
bestowed upon strangem fee richest benefices in eveiy 
country, and drained their wealth to supply fee luxury 
of a foreign court. Even fee patience of fee most super¬ 
stitious ages could no longer bear such oppression; and 
BO loud and frequ^t were the complaints and murmurs 
of fee Gfermans, feat fee popes, afraid of irritating them 
too far, consented, contrary to their usual practice, to 
abate somewhat of their pretensions, and to rest satisfied 
with fee right of nomination to such benefices as hap¬ 
pened to fall vacant during six-months in fee year, leav¬ 
ing the disposal of fee remainder to fee princes and 
other legal patrons.' 

The expe- But fec court of R(Hne easily found expe- 
dients for elufeil^ an agreen^ent which put such 
«f restraints dn i|^^|^|reE. The pikctice of reserv- 
inefieeinei. ing certafe b^il^es in evefy country to fee 
pope’s immediate nomination, which :|iad be^ long 
know^ and often complaiiiiedi<of, wiis^tended far be¬ 
yond its, ancient bounds. AU fee be^ces possessed 
by carding, or any of fee n\anerous officers in fee Ro¬ 
man court; those held persons who fefejpened to die 

' r. Prat. Hbu u( Eccle*. Bead. GaM. Comtil. linper. i. 40B. 
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at Rome, or within forty miles of that city on their 
journey to Orfrom it; such as became vacant by trans* 
lation, with many others, included in the number 
of reserved beneHces; JuUus II. and Leo X. stretching 
the . matter to theVutmos^ often collated to benefices 
where the right of reservation had not been declared, 
on pretence of having mentally ^reserved this privilege 
to themselves. The right of reservation, however, even 
with this extension, liad certain limits, as it could be 
exercised only where the benefice was actually vacaitt; 
and therefore, in order to render the exertion of papal 
power unbounded, cxpectativegraces,or mandates nomi¬ 
nating a person to succeed to a benefice upon the first 
vacancy that should happen, were brought into use. 
By means of these, Germany was filled with persons 
who were servilely dependent on tlie court of Rome, 
from which they had received such reversionary grants; 
princes were defrauded, in a great degree, of their pre¬ 
rogatives; the rights of lay-patrons were preoccupied, 
and rendered almost entirely vain.“ 

.u The manner in which these extraordinary 
the court powers were exercised, rendered them still 
of Home, odious and intolerable. The avarice and 

extortion of the court of Rome, were become excessive 
almost to a proverb. The practice of selling benefices 
was so notorious, that no pains were taken to conceal 
or to disguise it. Companies of merchants openly pur¬ 
chased the benefices, of different districts in Germany 
from the pope's ministers, and retailed them at an ad¬ 
vanced price.* Pious men be|y^d Wjitit deep re^et these 
simoniacal transactions, so t^t#ortiiy the ministers of a 
Christian chur$lh; while politicisins complained of the 
loss sustmned by the expojF^on of so ntuch wealth in 
that irreligious traffic, 

; ' s /' , \-;i ■ , ■ 

• Centum Gnuam. * ftsek- Ref. 834. Conti. Impw. 1, 

391. 4»*, 405. F.Puul, Hilt, ef Reel. 199. 

• Fueie. Ber. eifeu i. 959. 
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It drained sums, indeed, which the court of Rome 

utiier drew by its stated and legal impositions frotn 

COUIltri69 ^ A 

ofihcir all the countries acknowled^ng its authority, 
wcaiiii. gQ considerable, that it is not strange that 

princes, as well as their subjects, murmured at the 
smallest addition made to them by unnecessary or illicit 
means. Every ecclesiastical person, upon his admis¬ 
sion to his benehce, paid annats, or one year's produce 
of his living, to the pope; and as the tax was exacted 
with great rigour, its amount was very great To tliis 
must be added, the frequent demands made by the popes 
of free gifts from the clergy, together with the extraor¬ 
dinary levies of tenths upon ecclesiastical beuchces, on 
pretence of expeditions against the Turks, seldom in¬ 
tended, or carried into execution; and from the whole, 
the vast proportion of the revenues of-the church, which 
flowed continually to Rome, may be estimated. 

Tiio imiUKi Such were the dissolute manners, the exorbi- 
8U°uiew tant wealth, the enormous power and prtyileges 
caiues. gf t}jg clergy before the Reformation ; such the 
oppressive rigour of that dominion which the popes had 
established over the Christian world; and such the 


sentiments concerning them that prevailed in Germany 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Nor has this 
sketch been copied from the controversial writers of 
that age, who, in the heat of disputation, may be sus¬ 
pected of having exaggerated the errors, or of having 
misrepresented the conduct, of that church which they 
l&bourcd to overturn ; it is formed upon more authentic 
evidence, upon the m^q^rials and remonstrances of 
the imperial diets, enoni^^ting the grievances under 
which the empire groaned, in order to obtain the re¬ 
dress af them. Dissatisfaction must have arisen to a 
great height among the. people, when these grave as¬ 
semblies expressed theia|elv£s with that degree of acri¬ 
mony which abounds in their remonstrances; and if 
they demanded the abolition of these enormities with 
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so much vehemence, the {leople, wo may be assured. 
Uttered their sentiments and desires in bolder and mnr«> 
virulent language,. 

Men pre- To men thii.«t preptared for slinking oH’ tho 
I’Sbrare yoke, Luther addressed himself with certainty 
utiwr't (if succc.ss. As Aey had long felt its weijrht, 
npioiuiis. home it with impatience, they listened 

with joy to the first oiler of procuring them deliverance. 
Hence proceeded the fond and eager recejition that his 
doctrines met with, and tho rapidity witli which tliey 
Ami to t..- spread over all the provinces of Germany. Kven 
iriato iii, the impetuosity and fierccuc.ss of Luther’s siiirit, 

•Icfvils. 

his confidence in asserting Ins own opinions, 
and the arrogance as well as coiitciiipit wherewith lie 
treated all who dill'cred from him, which, in ages of 
greater inodci'ation and refinement, have been rcck<iiu‘d 
ileiccts in the character of that reformer, did not appear 
cxccs.sive to his contemporaries, who.se minds were 
strongly agitated by tho.sc. iiitcrestii’g controversies 
which he carried on. and who had theuist-lvcs endured 
the rigour of papal tyranny, and '•(•en Hie eorniptitms 
in the ciiiirch against which he exclaimed. 

jNor were they offended at that gross scurrility with 
wliich his polemical WTitings are filled, or at the low 
buffoonery which he .sometime-s introduces into his 
grave.st discourses. No dispute was managed in those 
rude times without a large portion of tlic former; and 
the latter was common, even on the most solemn occa¬ 
sions, and in treating the, most .sacred subjects. So far 
were either of these from doing hurt to his cause, that 
invective and ridicule had asoime effect, as well as more; 
laudable arguments, in exposing the errors oC Popery, 
and in determining mankind to abandon tiinm 
Thci'ffert Besides all tliese causes of Lntlier's rapid 
progress, arising from tins nature ofhiscnter- 
'■" prise, and the jsneture at wliich he undertook 
kT reaped advantage from .some foreign 

tiuiii and adventitious cirirumstanees, tlte beneficial 
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inflaence of which none of his ^^rernnners in the 
same, course had enjoyed. Among these may be rec¬ 
koned ^e i^jption of the art of prmting, about half 
a century hi 8 .J^iDro.^^ By this fortunate discovery, 

the facili‘^g^^ 4 ^inng .and of propagating knowledge 
was wond^^y increased, and Luther’s* books, which 
must Sdierwise. have iaa^ their way slowly and with 
uncertainty 1110' distant i^untries, spread at puce all 
over Europe. Nor were they read only by the rich and 
the learned, who alone had access to books before that 
invention; they got into the hands of the people, who, 
upon this appeal to them as judges, ventured to ex¬ 
amine and to reject many doctrines which they had 
formerly been required to believe, wi&out being tau^t 
to understand them. 

And of the r®vival of learning at the same period 

rndniof t^as a circumstance extremely friendly to the 

ICRIVIIDK* * 

Reformation. The study of the ancient Greek 
and Roman authors, by enlightening the human mind 
wi^ liberal and sound knowledge, roused it from that 
profound lethargy in which it had been sunk during 
several centuries. Mankind seem, ^ that period, to 
have recovered the powers of inquiring and of t h ink ing 
for themselves, faculties of which they had lofig lost 
the use; and fond of the acquisition, they exercised 
them with gpreat boldness upon all subjects. They were 
not noA afraid of entering an uncommon path, or of 
embracing a new opinion. Novelty appears rather to 
have been a recommendation;'pf a doctrine; and in¬ 
stead offing startled daring hand of Luther 

drew aside or tore the 'raif which covered and esta¬ 
blished errors, the genit^ of the age applauded and 
aided tte attempt. 'Lut^^ though a stranger to ele¬ 
gance 0 taste or composKtion, Xealously promoted the 
cultivatidta of ancient'l^rattite;'and sensible of its 
being necessary to the^righf: understanding of the 
,Scriptuit 8 , lie himself had a^oired considerable know¬ 
ledge both in the Hebre#and Greek tongues. J^e- 
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lanctlioD, and aome utlier of his disciples, were eminent 
• proficients in the polite arts; and as the same ignorant 
monls who opposed the introduction of learning into 
Germany, set themselves with equal fierceness against 
Luther's opinions, mid dedared the good reception of 
the latter to be the cffKt of the progress which the 
former had made, the <»use of learning and of the Re> 
formation came to be considered as closely connected 
with each other, and, in every country, had tlic same 
friends mid the same enemies. This enabled the refor* 
mers to carry on the contest at 6rat with great supe-' 
riority. Erudition, industry, accuracy of sentiment, 
purity .of composition, even wit and raillery, were al- 
mdst wholly on their side, and triumphed with ease 
over illiterate monks, whose rude arguments, expressed 
in a perplexed and harbBrou.s style, were found insuf* 
ficient fo1r the defence of a system, the errors of which, 
all the art and ingenuity of its later and more learned 
advocates have not been able to palliate, 
utber That bold spirit of inquiry, wliich tlic revival 
of learning excited in Europe, was so favotim* 
Reformation, that I.uther wa.s aided 
hiMacce»>. in bis progresS, and mankind were prepared to 
embraoc his doctrines, by persons wlio did not wish 
success to his undertaking. The greater part of the 
ingenious men who applied to the stirly of aneient li¬ 
terature towards the close of thc.hftccnlh ccntiii}', and 
the beginning of the sixteenth, tliough they h.ad no 
intention, and perhaps, no wish, to overturn the esta¬ 
blished system of religion, hi||^ ^covered the absurdity 
of many tenets and practi<4i|llathorized by the church, 
and perceived the futility of those arguments by ivhich 
illiterate mooKs endeavoua|£^to defend thein.^ Their 
contempt of these advocates'TOr the received errors, led 
them frequently to expqae ^ pinions which they 
supported, .and to ridicule tliiir ignonuicc witli great 
freedom a&d severity. By thi^ men were prepared for 

VjOt. IV. E 
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ihe more seriops attacks mad6 upon them by Luther, 
and their reverence both for the doctrines and persons 
against whl^ he htToighi^d, was considerably abated. 
This was p|^|blarly4& ease in Germany. When the 
first attev^l^^i^ ihade to revive a taste for ancient 
leamipg hi^ttl^^counti^ the ecdesiastics there, who 
werof'eSl iinoro^i^oraht thim their brethren on the other 
side of the sit thejiihlves to oppose its progress 
with more active zeal; and the patrons of the new 
studies, in return, attacked them with greater violence. 
In the writings of Redchlin, Hutten, and th,e other re¬ 
vivers of learning in Giermany, the corruptions of die 
church of Rome are censured with an acrimony of style 
little inferior to that of Luther himself.^ 

Puticu- From the same cause proceeded the frequent 
hriyEra*- strictures of Erasmus upon the errors of the 
church, as well as upon the ignorance and vices 
of the clergy. His reputation and authority were so 
high in Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and his works were read with such universal ad¬ 
miration, that the effect of these deserves to be men¬ 
tioned as one of the circumstances which contributed 
considerably towards Lutheris succesk. Erasmus, hav¬ 
ing been destined for the church, and trained up in 
the knowledge of ecclesiastical literature, applied him¬ 
self more to theological inquiries than any of the revivers 
of learning in that age. His acute judgment and ex¬ 
tensive erudition enabled him to discover many errors, 
both in the doctrine and worship of the Romish church. 
Some of these he confuted with great solidity of reason¬ 
ing ana force of eloquenbe^^^ Others he treated as ob¬ 
jects of ridicule, and turned against them that irresist¬ 
ible torrent of popular J^d satirical wit, of which he 
had the conuna^. Th^ was hardly any opinion or 
practice of 4he Romish chuidi which Luther endea- 

1 Gcrdcfios Hitt Em. Benov. toL’I. p. 1^. 157. Seekend. fib. i. p., 103. 
Vondcr Hudt, Bbk litom. Bdono. puifi. 
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Toored to .reform, *bat what had been prevtoui«ly ani¬ 
madverted upon by Brasmu^aDd had afforded him 
subject either of censure or.,||^|Lil}airy. ^^Apeordingly, 
when Luther first began W 

Erasmus seemed to applaiA^'!00w^J|illhf|<mrted 
the friendship of several (if pMtons, 

and condemned the behavfc ^ and hia. idver* 

series.* He concurred c^ily’wi^J^m ihferghing 
against the school divines, as the f^hei^ of a system 
equally unedifying and obscure. He joined him in 
endeavouring to turn the attention of men to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, as the only standard o( reltgioue 
truth." ■ 


Various circumstances, however, prevented Erasmus 
from holding the same course with Luther. The na¬ 
tural timidity of his temper; his want of that steength 
of mind which alone cmi prompt a man to assume the 
character of a reformerhis excessive deference for 
persons in high station ; his drfead of losing the pen¬ 
sions and other emoluments, which their libei^ity had 
eo^rred upon him; his extreme love of penee, and 
hopes of reformi^ abuses gradually, and by gentle 
methods, all con^rred in determining him notcoly to 
repress*and to moderate the zeal with which he had 
once been animated against tlie errors ol the church," 
but to assume the character of a mediator between Lcr* 
ther and his opponents. But though EnoiiBin soon 
began'.to censure LuUier as tod dkiring and impetoom, 
and was at lest prevwlcd upon to. write Against him, 
he must, neverAelesSi be as ha* {qi||^ttner 

• 8eelKnd..'lml^ SStSa 
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and auxiliary in this war upon the church*. He first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and brought 
to maturity. raUleiy and oblique censures pre¬ 

pared the way for Luther's invectives and more direct 
attacks. In Ais light Erasmus appeared to the zealous 
defenders of-the Romish phurch in his own times.^ In 
this light he must be considered by every person con¬ 
versant in the history of that period. 

In this long enumeration of the circumstances which 
combined infavouring the progress of Luther's opinions, 
or in weakening the resistance of his adversaries, I 
have avoided entering into any discussion of the theo¬ 
logical doctrines of Popery, and have not attempted to 
shew how repugnant they are to the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, and how destitute of any foundation in reason, 
in the. word of God, or in the practice of the primitive 
church, leaving those topics entirely to ecclesiastical 
historians, to whose province they peculiarly belong. 
But when we add the effect of these religious consi¬ 
derations to the influence of political causes, it is ob¬ 
vious that the united operation of both on the human 
mind must have been sudden and irresistible. Though, 
to Luther's contemporaries, who were too near perhaps 
to the scene, or too deeply interested in it, to trace 
causes with accuracy, or to examine them with cool¬ 
ness, rapidity with which his opinions spread, 
appeared to be so unaccountable, that some of them 
imputed it to a certain uncommon and malignant po¬ 
sition of the stars, which scattered the spirit of giddi¬ 
ness and innovation over the world ;* it is evident, that 
the success of the Reformalfion was the natural effect 
of many powerful causes prepared by peculiar Provi¬ 
dence, and happily conspiring to that end. This at¬ 
tempt to inves^^te these rauses, and to throw light on 
an event, s.q^ingular and important, will not, perhaps, 

* V Vondc* Bardt, HW. lAnnS'i^iCgna. pu*. i. p. f. 

* JoTu Hiatuli, Lot, ISSS, fol. p. IM. 
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be deemed an unnecessary digression.-1 return from 

it to the course of l&e history. 

Precwd- The diet at WormtC'f^nducted Its delibera- 
IjjP^J^'tions with that slow. <&nn||ity peculiar to such 
worma. assemblies. Muchtinie ^s s{^'me8tablish- 
ing some regulations regard;^ dte internal 
police of the empire. The j^isdictiqn of the imperial 
chamber was confirmed, and't^e forms m its proceeding 
rendered more fixed and regular.. A council of re¬ 
gency was appointed to assist Ferdinand in the govern¬ 
ment of the empire during any occasional absence of 
the emperor; which, from the extent of the emperor*s 
dominions, as well os the multiplicity of his affairs, 
wsi' an event that might be frequently expected.' The 
The em- rcligion was then taken' into consider* 

... ation. There were not wanting some plausible 
«o reasons which might have induced Charles to 
have declared himself the protector of Lather a 
cause, or at least to have connived at it% progress. If 
he had possessed no other dominions but those which 
belcmged to him in Germany, an{^ no other crown 
besides the imperial, he might have been disposed, 
perhaps, to favour a man, who asserted so boldly the 
privileges and immunities for which the empire had 
struggled so long with the pope.s. But the v^ist and 
dangerous schemes which Francis I. was forming against 
Charles, made it necessary for him to regulate his con¬ 
duct by views more extensive than those which would 
have suited a German prince; and it being of the ut* 
most importance to sccur% the pope’s friendship, this 
determined him to treat Luther with great severity, as 
the most effectual method of soothing Leo into a con- 
corfet^ce with his measures, 4 His eagerness to accom¬ 
plish ibis, rendered him not unwilling to gratify the 
papal legates in Germany, who insisted (hat, Without 
any delay or formal deliberation, the diet ought Ip 

• Fonl. Healer. Rer. An<lr.tib.vni.ch. tl.p. 195. FfeW Abir|e Chnifcf^SSS. 
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condemn a man whom Ac pope had already excommu- 
aviated as an incorrigible heretic. Such an abrupt 
manner of procdMiug, however, being deemed unpre¬ 
cedented and unjust by the members of the 
diet, they made a point of Luther’s appearing 
•pp®"- person, and declaring whether he adheredOT 
not to those opinions which had hbip drawn uponjjtfie 
censures of the church.* Not only the emperor, but all 
the princes dirough whose territories he had to pass, 
granted him a safe-conduct; and Chmrles wrote 
to him at the same time, requiring his imme¬ 
diate attendance on the diet, and renewing his promises 
of protection from any injury or violence.'' Luther did 
not hesitate one moment about yielding obedience, and 
set out for Worms, attended by the herald who had 
brought the emperor’s letter and safe-conduct. While 
on his journey, many of his friends, whom the fate of 
Huss under similar circumstances, and notwithstanding 
the same sectgrity of an imperial safe-conduct, filled 
Hi. with solicitude, advised him not to rush wan- 
daunted tqply into ^e midst of danger. But Luther, 
***'"*^ superior to such terrors, silenced them with this 
reply; “ I am lawfully called,” said he, “to appear in 
that city, and thither will 1 go in the name of the Lord, 
though as many devils as there are tiles on the houses 
were there combined against me.”* 

^ The reception which he met with at Worms, 
Cm u was such as he mig^t have reckoned a full re- 
ward of all his labours, if vanity and the love 
of iqiplause had been the principles by which he was 
influenced. Greater crowds assembled to behold' him, 
than had appeared at the empcmr's puMic entry; 'his 
apartments were daily filled wi^ . princes and person¬ 
ages of l^ itighest rank,^ and he was treated with all 
the resp^l {laid t^those .yrho possess the power of di- 

« P. liirt. Ep. 78S. tpoft 411. I Ibid. 41%' 
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reeling the understanding and sentiinents of other men; 
an homage, more sincere, as well as more flattering, 
than any which pre-eminence in birth or condition can 
Tile ma- Command. At his appearance before the diet, 
he behaved with great decency, and with equal 
aoce. firmness. He readily acknowledged an excess 
of vehemence and acrimony in his controversial writ¬ 
ings, but refused to retract his opinions, unless he were 
convinced of- their falsehood ; or tQ consent to their 
being tried by any other rule than &e word of God. 
When neither threats nor entreati^ could prevail on 
him to depart from this resolution, some of the ecclesi¬ 
astics proposed to imitate the example of the council of 
Constance, and by punishing the author .of this pestilent 
heresy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once from such an evil. But the membera 
of the diet refusing to expose the German integ^ty to 
fresh reproach by a second violation of public faith; 
and Charles being no less unwilling to bring a stain 
upon the beginning of his administration by such an 
ignominious action, Luther was permitted to depart in 
Aprt*6. safety.* A few days after he left the cify, a severe 
edict was published in the em^ror’s name, and 
him. authority of the diet, depriving him, as an 

obstinate and excommunicated criminal, of all Bie pri¬ 
vileges which he enjoyed as a subject of empire, 
forbidding any prince to harbour or protect him, and 
requiring all to concur in seizing his person as soon as 
the term specified in his safeKionduct was expired." 
HebMdted rigorous decree had no considerable 

e^ct; the execution of it being prevented, 
Wartboig. partly by flie multiphciQr of occupations which 
the commotions in Spain, toge&er wilh the wans in 
Italy and the.Low Connfries, created io the emperor; 
•nA pa^ly by a prudent precaution employed by ^e 
elector of Saxony, Lut^r’s feithfid and discerning pa- 

• Ftul, Ifirt. of Counc. p. IS. Seek. 160. • OM. Conit. taper. 0.601. 
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tron.. As Luther, on his return from Worms, was pass¬ 
ing near Altenstein in Thuringia, a number of horsemen 
in masks rushed^uddenly put of a, wood, where the 
elector nad appointed them to lie in wait for him, and 
'surrounding his company, carried him, after dismissing 
all hi^ attendants, to Wartburg, a strong; castle not far, 
distant. There the elector ordered him to be applied 
with every thiUg necessary or agreeable; but the place 
of his retreat w.aa, carefully concealed, until the fury of 
the present storm against him began to abate, upon a 
chang^e in the political situation of Europe. In this 
solitude, where he remained nine months, and which 
he frequently called his Patmos, after the name of that 
island to which the aptwtle John was banished, he ex¬ 
erted his usual vigour and industry in defence of his 
doctrines, or in confutation of his adversaries, publish¬ 
ing several treatises, which revived the spirit of his fol¬ 
lowers, astonished to a great degree, and disheartened, 
at the sudden disappearance of their leader. 

During his confinement, his opinions conti- 
!rtu*” nued to' gain ground, acquiring the ascendant 
upiuom. every city in Saxony. At this time, 

the Augustinians of Wittemberg, with the approbation 
of the university, and the connivance of the elector, 
ventured upon the first step towards an alteration in 
the established forms of public worship, by abolishing 
the celebration of private masses, and by giving the cop 
as well as the bread to the jbity, in administering the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supj^er. 

Decree ••r Whatever consolation the coun^ ahd suc- 
disciples, or the progr^ of his doc- 
trines in his own country, afforded Luther in his 
them. retreat, he tliere received inform&ticm..PT two 
events which considerably damped his, joyi' as fthey 
seemed to ihsuj^rable obstacles in the way of pro¬ 
pagating hts, princ^les in.fhedaij^mdst powerful king¬ 
doms of Europe. One wits asdSemn decree, condemn- 
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ing his opinions, published by the university of Paris, 
the most ancient^ and, at th^ time, the moft respeeta- 
ble, of the learned^ societies in Europe. The other was 
the answer written to .his book concerning the 
Irita Babylonish captivityby Henry VIII. of England. 
ogtkai That monarch, having been educated under the 
**'*“■ eye of a suspicious father, who, in order to 
prevent his attending to business, kept him occupied in 
the study of literature, still retained a greater love of 
learning, and stronger habits of Application to it, than 
are common among princes of so active a disposition, 
and such violent passions. Being ambitious of acquir¬ 
ing glory of every kind, as well as zealously attached 
to the Romish church, and highly exasperated against 
Lutherj who had treated Thomas AquintLs, his favourite 
author, with great contempt, Heniy did not- think it 
enough to exert his royal authority in opposing the 
opinion of the reformer, but resolved likewise to 
combat tlicm with scholastic weapons. With this view 
he published his treatise on the Seven Sacraments, 
which, though forgotten at present, as books contro¬ 
versy always are, when the occasion that produced 
them is past, is not destitute of polemical ingenuity ' 
and acuteness, and was represented by the flattery of 
his courtiers to be a work of such wonderfuL^ence 
and learning, as exalted him no less above othenpthors 
in merit, than he was distioguished among them by his 
rank. The pope, to whom^it was presented with the 
greatest formality in full consistory, spoke of it in such 
terms, as if it had been dictated by immediate inspira¬ 
tion; and, as a testimony of the gfratitude of the church 
for his extraordinary’zeal, conferred on him the title of 
'Defender of the Faith, an appellation which Henry soon 
forfeited in theopinion of those frcAn whom he d^ved 
i^ and which is still retamed by his ^successors, though 
the avowed enemies oj^^pse p|>iniohs, by contending 
for which he roerite^'%at ^honourable distinction^ 
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lathei'. Luther, who was not overawed, eitJier by the 
reply to author!^ of the univenBity,^ or the dignity of 
' .^.the nuyntfrch, soon published animadversions 
on both, in a style no less vehement and severe, than he 
would have used in confuting his meanest antagonist. 
This indent boldness, instead of shocking his contem¬ 
poraries, was‘Considered by them as a newprc^ of his 
undaunted spirit. controversy managed by disputants 

so illustrious, drew imiversal attention ; and such was 


the contagion of the spmt of innovation, difiused through 
Europe in that age, and so powerful the evidence which 
accompanied the doctrines of the reformers on their first 
publication^ that, in spite both of the civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical powers combined against them', they daily gained 
converts both in France and in England, 
suie of ' desirous soever the emperor might be 
^'ween ® Luther’s progress, he was often 

chafiaand obliged, during the diet at Worms, to turn his 
rauut. to matters still more interesting,' and 

which demanded more immediate attention. A war 


was ready to break out between him and the French 
king, in Navarre, in the Low Countries, and in Italy ; 
and it required either great address to avert the danger, 
or timely and wise precautions to resist it. Every cir¬ 
cumstance, at that juncture, inclined Charles to prefer 
the former measure. Spain was tom with intestine 
commotions. In Italy he had not hitherto secured the 
assistance of any one ally, .-j. In the Low.Countries, his 
.subjects trembled at the thoughts of a rupture with 
France, the fatal effects of which on their cqautteree 
they had often experienced. From these considera¬ 
tions, as well as from the solicitude of Chievres, during 
his whole, administration, to maintain peace between 
the two monarchs, proceeded the emperor’s backward¬ 
ness to commence hostilities. But Francis and hfs 
ministers did not breathe the. i^me pacific spirit. He' 
easily foresaw that concord could not long subsist. 
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where interest, emulation, and ambition, conspired to 
dissolve it; and he possessed several advantages which 
flattered him with the hopes of surpi^ing his rival, and 
of overpowering him before he could put himself in a 
posture of defence.. The French king’s dominions, from 
their compact situation, flrom their subjection to the 
royal authority, from the genius of the people, fond of 
war, and attached to their soverei^ by every tie of 
duty and affection, were more capable of a great or 
sudden effort, than the larger but disunited territories 
of the emperor, in one part of whibh the people were 
in arms against his ministers, and in all his prerogative 
was more limited than that of his rival. 

Henry The Only pHnces, in whose 'power it was to 
yoow’thV down, or to have extinguished, this 

emperor, flame ou its first appearance, either neglected to 
exert themselves, or were active in kindling and spread¬ 
ing it Henry VIII., though he affected to assume the 
name of mediator, and both parties made frequent ap¬ 
peals to him, had laid aside the impartiality which suited 
that character. Wolsey, by his artifices, had estranged 
him so entirely from the French king, that he secretly 
fomented the discord which he ought to have composed, 
and waited only for some decent pretext to join his arms 
to those of the emperor.” 

teo hen- Leo’s endeavours to excite discord 1>etween 
emperor and Francis were more avowed, and 
rioii. iind greater influence. Not only his duty, as the 
common father of Christradom, but his interest as an 
Italian potentate, called upon the pope to act as the 
guardian of the public tranquillity, and to avoid any 
measure that might overturn the system, which, after 
much bloodshed, and many negotiations, was now esta¬ 
blished in Italy. Accordingly Leo, wlm instantly^dis- 
cemed the propriety of this eoi^ct, had fbnnM a 
tcheme, upoimGhari^lj^i^otion to the imperial dig- 

• lieibcrt. VUdei’iX^sfWolMy.m'^’^' 
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Dity, of' i^aderiag himself the umpire between the 
rivals, hy soothing them alternately, while he enterid 
into Op chap confederacy with either ; and a pontiff 
less ainhitious and enterprising' ihight have saved Eu- 
rope from many calamities by adhering tp this-plan. 
But this high-spirited prelate, who was still In the.priroe 
of life, longed passionately to distinguish his pontificate 
by some splendid action. He was impatient to wash 
away the infamy of having lost Parma and Placentia, 
the acquisition of which reflected so much lustre on the 
administration of his predecessor Julius. He beheld, 
with the indignation natural to Italians in that age, the 
dominion which the Transalpine, or, as they, in imita¬ 
tion of the Roman aribgance, denominated them, the 
barbarous nations, had attained in Italy. He Battered 
himself that, after assisting the one monarch to strip the 
other of his possessions in that country, he might find 
means of driving out the victor in his turn, and acquire 
the glory of restoring Italy to the liberty and happihess 
which it had enjoyed before the invasion of Charles 
VIII., when every state was governed by its native 
princes, or its own laws, and unacquainted with a fd- 
reign yoke. Extravagant and chimerical as this pro¬ 
ject may seem, it was the favourite object of almost 
every Italian eminent for genius or enterprise during 
great part of the sixteenth centugf. They vainly hoped 
that, by superior skill in the artifices and refinements 
of negotiation, they should be able to baffle the efforts 
of nations, less polished, indeed, than themselves, .but- 
much more powerful and warlike. So alluring was the 
prospect of this to Leo, that, notwithstanding the gen¬ 
tleness 'of his disposition, and his fondn^ for the plea¬ 
sures of a refined and luxurious ease, hie hastened to 
disturb the peace of Europe, and to''plunge himself 
into a dangerous wm, with' an impetuiMity scarcely in¬ 
ferior to that of the turbulent an(^ mamal Julius.* 

• Guie. lib,«». p. 173 . 
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It was id Leo's'powerf however, to choose which of 
the monarchs he would tike for his cou federate against 
the other. Both of them courjted his friendship ; he 
wavered for some time between them, anU at first' con> 
eluded an alliance with Francis. The object of this 
trea^ was the conquest of Naples, which die confede¬ 
rates l^eed to divide between them. The pope, it is 
probable, fiattered himself, that the brisk and active 
spirit of Francis, seconded by the same qualities in his 
subjects, would get die start of the slow and wary 
councils of the emperor, and that they might overrun 
with ease this detached portion of his dominions, ill 
provided for defence, and alwws the prey of every 
invader. But whether the Fren^ king, hy discovering 
too openly his suspicion of Leo's sincerity, disappointed 
these hopes; whether the treaty was only an artifice of 
the pope’s, to cover the more serious negotiations 
which he was carrying on with Charles; whether he 
waa* enticed by the prospect of reaping greater advan¬ 
tages from a union with that prince; or whether he was 
soothed by the zeal which Charles had manifested for 
the honour of the church in conde.T.ning Luther; 
Conciodn Certain it is, that he soon deserted his new ally, 

and made overtures of friendship, though widi 
Chariei. great secrecy, to the emperor.*’ Don John Ma¬ 
nuel, the same man who had been the favourite of Phi¬ 
lip, and whose address had disconcerted all Ferdinand’s 
schemes, having been delivered, upon the deatli of that 
monarch, from the prison to which he had been con¬ 
fined, was now the imperial ambassador at Rome, and 
fully capable, of improving this favourable disposition 
of the pope to his master’s advantage.** To him the 
conduct of this negotiation was entirely committed; 
and beifag carefully concealed from Chievres, whose 
aversion to a war with France would have prompted 

P Guie. lib.liv. p. 17a' Par. 1S73, p. 74. 
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him to retard- or lio defeat it,^ dn between, the 

pope emperor was qiiicUj-concluded.' The 
chief articles in this treaty, which provi^ tiie 
foundation of Charles’s grahdeaf in- Italy, ^jprere^ that 
;the pope and emp^or should join their forc|» to expel 
/the French out of the Miknese, tiie possei^i^n of which 
ishould be granted to Francis* Sfbrza,a son Of l^idoTico 
the Moor, who had resided at Trent sL^^ die, time that 
this brother Maximilian had been disgossessed of his 
'dominions by the French king; that Parma and Placet^ 
'tia should be restored to the church; that the emperor 
{should assist the pope in conquering. Ferrarathat die 
jennnal tribute paid by the kmgdom of Naples to the 
|holy see should be increased; thiuthe emperor should' 
{take the family of Medici under his protection; that he 
Ishould grant to the cardinal of that name a pension of 
iten thousand ducats upon the archbishopnc of To|edo; 
land should settle' knds in the kingdom of Naplfs to the 
Uame value upon Alexander the natural son of Loreto 
I'de Medici. 

Dcaihof The transacting an affair of such momdnt 
5ie without his participation, appeared to Chievrdr . 
wuri^and decisivo a proof of his having lost the as-’^' 
miniiter. Cendant which he had hitherto maintained over 
the mind of his pupil, that his .chagrin on this jiccoui^" 
^dded to the melancholy with .frhich he was' over¬ 
whelmed on taking a view of the many and unavoidable 
calamities attending^ a war against FrancCj'is said to 
have shortened his days.* But though this, perhaps, 
may be only the conjecture of historjitps, fond ofjittii- 
buting every thing that beialls ilbistnous personage to 
extraordinary causes, and of ascribing even their dis--/ 
eases and death to the effect of political'liwsiona whi<& 
are more apt to disturb the enjoyment- to abridge 
the period of 1^, it is cmiain that hk death, at tiiis 

'Osic. Liht. IBt. Mm. de Belhj,p.>4. yOi MonL Com l»i)ioiii.|m.lT. 
•uppl. p. 96. ■ • Beicarii Co||iDaib ^ 'BA. tiaUib 
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critical juncture, eittinguished all hopes of avoiding a 
rupture with France.* This event, too, delivered Charles 
from a minister, to whose authority he had been accus¬ 
tomed from his infrmey to submit with such implicit 
deference, as checked and deprei^d his genius, and 
retained him in a state of pupilfagfe, unbecoming his 
years sia^well as his rank. But this restraint being re¬ 
moved, the native powers of his mind were permitted 
to unfold themselves, and he began to display such 
gpreat talents, botn in council and in action, as exceeded 
the hopes of his contemporaries," and command the 
admiration of posterity. 

Commence- While the pope and emperor were prepar- 
hig, in-consequence of their secret alliance, to 
NMerre, attack Milan, hostilities commenced in another 
quarter. The children of John d’Albret, king of Na¬ 
varre, having often demanded the restitution of their he¬ 
reditary dominions, in terms of the treaty of Noyon, and 
Charles having as often eluded their requests upon 
very frivolous pretexts, Francis thought himself au¬ 
thorized by that treaty to assist the exiled family. Tlie 
juncture appeared extremely favourable for such an en¬ 
terprise. Charles was at a distance from that part of 
his dominions ; the troops usu^y stationed there, had 
been called away to quell the commotions in Spain ; the 
Spanish malecontenfr ^warmly solicited him to invade 
Navarre," in which a considerable fretion was ready to 
declare for the descendante of their ancient monarchs. 
But in order ^ avoid, as much as possible, giving of¬ 
fence^ the emperor, or king of England, Francis di¬ 
rected fr^ces to be levied, and the war to be carried 
on, not in his own name, but in that of Henry d’Albret 
The conduct o^Siese troops was committed to Andrew 
de Foix de TJ^parre, a youa^ nobleman, whom his 
near alliiuiee to the unfortunate king whose battles" he 

• P. Henlar. UmkABtlr. UK *Hi. e. 11. p. t97. 
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was to fight, andi what was still mofe^iowerfiil, in¬ 
terest of his sister, madame de Chateaubriand, Fraiidis’s 
favourite mistress, recommended to. tiiat important 
trust, for which he had neither-talents nor^perienoe. 
But as there was no army in ^e fidd to oppose 
him, he became majptl^, in a sdays, of the 
whole kingikm pf ^avjar^, .wi^out meeting 
with any pbstructiq|ibut from'.the citad|^|«i)f P%!30^eluna. 
The additional works to,t|his fortress, bi^un by Ximenejg, 
were still unfinisncd; nor would its slight resistance 
have deserved notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Biscayan 
gentleman, had not been , dangerously wounded in its 
defence. . During the progress,,pf a lingering Cure, 
Loyola happened to have no other amusemmit than 
what he found in reading thei lives of the saints: the 
effect of this on his. mind, naturally e^^jthusiastic but 
ambitious and daring, was to inspire hilm with such a 
desire of emulating the glory of these fabuloua-worthies 
of the Romish church, as led him into the wildesli:Bnd 
most extravagant adventures, which terminated at last 
in instituting the society of Jesuits, the most polit^al 
and bejst related of all the monastic orders, and from 
which mankind have derived more advantages, and 
received greater injury than from any other of those 
religious fraternities. 

cSSir"*" reduction of Pampeluha, L’E% . 

parre had been satisBed with taking proper pref , 
cautions for securing his conquest, the kingdom of Na-i 
varre might still have remained annexe^o the crown, 
of France, in reality, as well as -in ti^. ^ But, pushed on 
by youthful ardour, and eucouragea by Francis, who 
was too apt to be dazzled with success, he Ventured 
to pass the confines of Navarre, and tp lay siege to I/o- 
grpgno, a .^all town in Castile. This roused thp C^ 
tiiisms, who_ had . hitherto beheld ^enq>id. progress of 
his arms widb great unconcern, and Ve dissensions in 
that kingdo|n*(of which a fulL^ccoppt shall be given) 
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behi^ almost composed, both parties exerted themselves 
with emulatipD in defence of - their country; the one, 
-diat it might efface the memory of past misconduct by 
its present zeal; the other, that it might add to the merit 
of having subdued the emperor’s rebellious subjects, 
that of repibfsing his foreign enemies. The sudden 
advance of ^eir troops, tpge&er,with the gallant de¬ 
fence nuide bj^the inhabitants of Log^rogno, ..obliged 
the French general to abandon his rash enterprise. 
They are The Spanish army which mcreased every day, 
mddriTOn harassing him during his retreat, he. Instead of 
Na m shelter imder the cannon of Pampeluna, 

or waiting Uie arrival of some troops which 
were marching to join him, attacked the Spaniards, 
though far superior to him in number, with .great im¬ 
petuosity, butwith so little conduct, that his forces were 
totally routed, he himself, togetlier with his principal 
officers, was taken prisoner, and Spain recovered pos¬ 
session of Navarre in still shorter time than the French 
had spent in the conquest of it.-^ 

While Francis endeavoured to justify his in- 
vasion of Navarre, by cawying it on in the name 
CooBtriM. of Henry d’Albret, he had recourse to an arti¬ 
fice much of the same kind, io^ attacking another part 
of the emperor’s territories. Robert de la Mark, lord 
C3if the small but independq;it territory of Bouillon, situ¬ 
ated on the frontiers of Luxembourg and Champagne, 
having abandoned Charles’s service on account of an 
encroachment which the Aulic council had made on his 
jurisdiciion, and' llaving thrown himself upon France 
for protection, was easily persuadedv in the heat of his 
resentment, to'i^imd a herald to Worms, and to declare 
war against th^l^Eanperpr in form. Such extravagant; 
insolence in’ a p<^y 'prince suipri^d Charles, and ap* 
peered to him A.^rtain proof of his having received 
promises of poi?&filil'*j|Uppsrt- from' the French king. 

T Kent. P. Mart. Ep. 7«6. 
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The justneBB of this conclusion soon became evident. 
Robert entered the duchy of Luxembourg with trooph 
levied in France, by the king’s connivahce, though 
seemingly in conbadiction to his orders, wd after 
ravaging the open country, laid siege to Vireton. Of 
this Charles complained loudly, as a direct violation of 
the peace subsisting between the twa crowns, and sum¬ 
moned Henry VIII., in terms of the treaQ^ concluded at 
London in the year 1518, to turn his arms against Fran¬ 
cis as the first aggressor. Francis pretended Aat he 
was not answerable for Robert’s conduct, whose army 
fought under his own standards and in his own-quarrel; 
and a£5rmed, that, contrary to an express prcdiibition, 
he had seduced some subjects of France into his ser¬ 
vice ; but Henry paid so little regard to this evasion, 
that the French kiilg, rather than irritate t^rinee whom 
he still looped to gain, commanded De wMark to . dis¬ 
band his troops.* 

The emperor, meanwhile, was assembling an army 
to chastise Robert’s insolence. Twenty thousand men, 
under tire count of Nassau, invaded his little territories, 
and in a few days became masters of every place in 
them but Sedan. After making him feel so sensibly the 
weight of his master’a'indignation, Nassau advanced 
towards the frontiers of France; and Charles knowing 
that he might presume so on Henry’s' partiality iti 
his favour, as not to be overawed by the seme feim 
which had restrained Francis, endered his general to 
besiege Mouson. * The cowardice of the garrison hav¬ 
ing obliged the governor , to surrender almost without 
Nassau invested'Mezieres; a place 
i^.sie In* that time of no considerable streiigtii, .^itso 

advantageously sit^ted, that by getting pos- 
. session of it,'tile imperial army might haee penetirated 
into the hewrt of Chfmpagne, in'whio^th^e was hardly 
any othm* town capable of obstiucting its progress. 

•. Mem. <h- IMtey. p. *». &c. .^eiu.ae Iieaiteice< p, 335, &r. 
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Hai^pily for Franoejt. its mc^ch, sensible of the im- 
pprtance of .this featsess; a&d,(^ the danger to which it 
was e^ose'd, conunitted/li|^'0|ence of it tathe cheva¬ 
lier Baywd, di^tinguishdqlpttong his contemporaries 
by the appellation of SHM cmd with- 

out reproabit.' Thi»pim^ whose prowess in combat, 
whose punetilioua hpnonr and fotn^ gallantry, bear a 
nearer xesenddfmce, than any thii^ recorded id history, 
to the character ascrib^ to the heroes of chivalry, pos¬ 
sessed all the talents which form' a great general. These 
he had many occasions of exerting in the defence of 
MeziereS’; partly by his valour, partly by bis conduct^ 
he protracted the. siege to a great len^h, and in the omI 
obliged the Imperialists to raise it, with disgrace and 
loss.*’ Francis, at the head of >a numerous army, 
soon retook Mouson, and entering' the Low 
Con^dri^, made several conquests of small importance. 
In the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, through ah ex¬ 
cess of caiition, im error with which he cannot be often 
chsrged, he lost an opportunity of cutting off the whole 
imperial armyand what -was still more unfortunate, 
he disgusted Charles duke of Bourbon, high constable 
of France, by giving the command of the van to the 
duke d’Alen^on, though this '^st of honour belonged 
to Bourhpn, as a prerogative of his office. 

^Aagoit. During these operations in the field, a con- 
gress was held at Calais under the mediation 
^ of H^ry VIII. in order to bring all differences 
,io sn amicably issue ; and if the intmilions of 
the mediator hfd corresponded in any degree to his 
profeBsions,^ it .obiild hardly have failed of producing 
some goodBat Henry committed the 
management of the negotiation, with unlimited powerif: 
to Wblseyand; this !chpice >alone was sufficient to have 
rendered it aho r| iye. Ihat prdate, bent on attaining 

. . ■' •!■■■ . • JJ-.'. 

* OUeurm ^ Brantonie, tom. vL 114. ^ Mem. de Bdlav, p. t5,icc> 
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the papal crown, die .great object tof hia ambition, and 
ready, to sacrifice.,ovaiy thing in-order to gmn the em¬ 
peror’s interest;; was.SiO bis partia¬ 

lity, that, if grands baifnd^^^i^eli acquainted with 
his h?mghty anCyindictive tempePi,be would hare de¬ 
clined jhi^inediatieu* ^ Much time was spent in inquir- 
ing.wbOf.,bad begun hostilities, which Wolsey affected 
to represent as the principal point; and by throwing 
the,blame of that on Francis, he hoped to justify, by 
the treaty of London, any alliance into which his mas- 
wjtton' • ter should enter with Charles. The conditions 
any •Sect. hostilities might be terminated came 

next to be considered; but with regard to these, the 
emperor’s proposals were such, as discovered either that 
he was utterly averse to peace, or that he knew Wolsey 
would approve of whatever terms should^ be offered in 
his name. He demanded the restitution' of the duchy 
of Burgundy, A province, the possession of which would 
have given him access into the heart of France; and 
required to be, released from the homage due to the 
crown of France for the counties of Flanders and Ar¬ 
tois, which none of his ancestors had ever refused, and 
which he liad bound himself by the treaty of Noyon to 
renew.. These terms, to which a high-spirited prince 
would scarcely have listened, afrer the disasters of an 
unfortunate watv Francis rej^ed with great disdain; 
and Charles shewing no indination to comply with the 
more equal and .moderate pr^ositions of . the French 
monarch, that he should restore Nayarre to its lawfiil 
princBiimd withdrawhis troops from the siege of Toqr- 
nay, ^ congress hro^e , up without «ny other Affect 
thanthatiWhichAtienda.unsudceasfttl ni^tiations, the 
exasperatmg Of: the parties whom-it was. intended to 
reconcile* ■ 

‘ '«<adinuai*ce.i|jffj*.tlm^<!SBgre88, 

t,Wolsey,.«n preteiceiti^t the empetoi^ltiinself 

<■ P^Sbrt. EprtSVv'^Hcrbett.--'. 
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tween the would bemore ^ililng to make reasonable con- 
cessions tbknr bis m^istem, made an excursion 
viUriv to Bruges,* to me^l^at monarch.’ He was re¬ 
ceived bjr Charles, who khihr hiS^vamity, with as much 
respect and magnificence^ >-aS if bad been king of 
England. But instead of advancii^ the treaty of peace 
by this interview, ’'Wblsey, in his* master’s name, con¬ 
cluded a lea^e with the emperof against Francis; in 
which it was stipulated, that Charles should invade 
France on the side of Spaing and Henry in Picairdy, 
each with an army of forty thousand men; and that, in 
order to strengthen their union, Charles should espouse 
the princess Mary, Henry’s only child, and the apparent 
heir of his dominions.* Henry produced no better! rea¬ 
sons for this measure, equally unjust and impolitic, than 
the article iu'rthe treaty of London, by which he pre¬ 
tended that he was bound to take arms against the 
French king as the first aggressor; and the injury which 
he alleged Francis had done him, in permitting be duke 
of Albany, the head of a faction in Scotland, which op¬ 
posed the interest of England, to return into that king¬ 
dom. He was influenced, however, by other considera¬ 
tions. The advantages which accrued to his subjects 
irom maintaining an exact neubrality, or the honour that 
resulted- to himself from acting as the arbiter between 
the contending princes, appeared to his youthful ima¬ 
gination so inconsiderable, when compared with the 
glory which might be reaped from leading armies or 
conquering'provinces, that he determined to- remain no 
longer in a' state of inactivify; Having once taken this 
resolution, hk inducements to prefer an alliance with 
Charles were obvious. ^ Hnhad no daim u|K)n any part 
of that prince’s dominions, most of which were so situ¬ 
ated, that he could not attack thmn without great diffi¬ 
culty and disadvant^; whereas several maritimejpro- 
vinces of France had been long* in the hands of the Ehg- 

• Byner, FtSda^wL Herbert. 
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lish' monarcfas, t^en to the cro#ti ’6f 

that kihgdom;i as ^et altog^^ef fbrgotteh; and 

the possession'Ihf 'OidaiS notbtdy ^ve him easy addins 
into some of ihs^e protmtes, but hi d^e Of any dishiiter, 
afforded him a securO retreat While Chatles attacked 
France oh one j^outieh Henry flattered hhhself that he 
should And litdb resisflince On flie other,' and that the 
glory of re-annexing to the ctbS^rn of England the an¬ 
cient inheritance of its monarchs on the continent, was 
reserved for his ireign. Wolseyartflilly encouraged these 
vain hopes, which led his m'aster into such measures as 
were inOst subservient to hiS own secret schemes; ahd 
the English, ‘whose hereditary animosity against the 
French was apt to rekindle on every occasion, did not 
disapprove of the martial spirit of their sovereign. 
Hoitaitia Meanwhile the league between the pope and 
*“ the empetor produced great efiects in Italy, and 
rendered Lombardy the chief theatne of ^r. There 
was, at that time, such contrariety between the cha¬ 
racter of the French and the Italians, that the latter 
submitted to the government of the former with greater 
impatience than they expressed under the dominion of 
other foreigners. The, phlegm of die Germans ahd 
gravity of the Spaniards suited their jealous temper 
and ceremonious manners better than the French gaiety, 
too prone to gallantry, and too I'Me attentitre to d^o- 
nun. Louis XIL, however, by the equity and gi^fle- 
ness of his administration, and by granting the Milanese 
more extensive privileged than thos^^^^ had eUjoyed 
under their native prince, had oveimoine, in a great 
iheasUre, their prejudices, and recoxUsOed them to the 
French j^vemment FVancls, on Recovering that duchy, 
did not imitate the example of hie pRedecessOK Though 
too genf^Us himself to oppress hb people^ his bound¬ 
less conmence iu his favourites, and hb negligence in 
examilSiig into the conduct oftiiose wbohihe intrusted 
with poweR,imboldened them to venture xqpoUmany acts 
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of oppression. The*goTerainent of Milan was com¬ 
mitted liim to Odet dd Foix, mareclid de Lautrec, 
anotJier. brother of madame de Chateaubriand, an 
officer of great experience apd reputation, but haughty, 
imperious, rapacious, and incapable either of listening 
•iliaiiUMi. h> advice, or of bearing contradiction. His 
STwIt^e exactions totally alienated die 

French «o- aifecUons of the Milcmeae fron^ France, drove 
'*™*““*' many the considerable citizens, into banish¬ 
ment, and forced others to retire for their own safety. 
Among the last was Jerome Morond, vice-chancellor of 
Milan, a man whose genius for intrigue and enterprise 
distinguished him in an age and country, where violent 
factions, as well as frequent revolutions, affording great 
scope for such talents, produced or called titem forth iu 
great abundt^ice. He repaired to Francis Sforza, whose 
brotiier Maximilian he had betrayed ; and suspecting 
the pope's intention of attacking the Milanese, although 
his treaty with the emperor was not yet made public, 
he proposed to Leo, in the name of Sforza, a sdieme 
ibr suiprising several places in that duchy by means of 
the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and from 
attachment to their former masters, were ready for any 
.desperate enterprise. Leo not only encouraged the at¬ 
tempt, Lut advanced a considerable sum towards the 
execution of it; and when, through unforeseen acci¬ 
dents, it failed of success in every part, he allowed the 
exiles, who had assembled in a body, to retire to Reggio, 
.which bdonged at ffiat tune to the church. TJie mare- 
(ffial de FoLk, who commanded at Milan in absence of 
his brother Lautrec, who was thmr in Fiwce, tempted 
with the hopra of catching, at on^q, as in a snare, all 
the avpwM cmemies of his master’s government 
in tiiat. country, ventured to march into the ec¬ 
clesiastic^ territories,, and ^ invest Reggio. Bttt|he 
vigilance and good cdnduct of Guicciardini, ffic .histo¬ 
rian, goven^of t^t place, obliged the French general 
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Tfaepo^ 'to abandon-^ ent^ipiise #itb disgrace.*^ Leoj 
on receiving this intelligei^ce/with whidi he 
was highly pfea8ed,‘as it fumished him a^ecent^ 
pretence for a niptnre with France, immediately assem-, 
bled the consistory of'cardinals. After, cpmpldning 
bitterly of the hostile intentions of the French hing,* 
and magnifying the emperors zeal < for/the church, of 
which he had given a recent proof by his.proceedihgs 
against Luther, he declared tb^t he was constrained in 
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self-defence, and as the only expedi^tior the securi^ 
of the ecclesiastical state, to join his arms to those of 
that prince. For this purpose, he- now pretended to 
conclude a treaty with Don Jo^ Manuel, although, it 
had really been signed some months before this ^e.; 
and he publicly excommunicated Be Foix, as an im¬ 
pious invader of St. Peter’s patrimony. 

War in (be Lso already beg^n preparations for . war 
Miiaoeie. i,y taking into pay a considerable body of Swiss ; 
but the imperial troops advanced so slowly from Naples 
and Germany, that it was .the middle of autumn before 
the army took the field under the command of Prosper 
Colonna, the most eminent of the Italian generals, whose 
extreme caution, the effect of long experience in the 
art of war, was opposed with great propriety to the 
impetuosity of the Ftench. In the mean time, De Foix 
dispatched courier after courier to inform the ting of 
the danger which was ^proaching.: Francis, whose 
forces were either employed in the I^w Countries, or 
assembling on the frontiers of Spain, and who did not 
expect so sudden an attack in that garter, s en t am- 
bassadcm<to his allies, the Swiss, to procure from tliei n 
the immediate levy of'an additional body,<rf troops; 
and comfnanded l^utrec^o repair, forthwith to his go-, 
vemmen^l': general, who was weU .m^uiunted 

with the^pieat i&glect of ecoimmy ini/the lllc^nistrf- 
tioB of ^ kingfs finances, anf^ho^^^ew much 
U*Oulc.Iib.aV.l«si 
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the troops in the-Milanese had already suffered from 
the wsmt of their pay, refused to set* out, unless the 
sum ofthree hundred thottsnnd crowns was immediately 
put into his hands. / Bet the king, Louise of Savoy 
his mother, and See^lancy the superintendent of 
finances, having promised,, even with an oath, that dn 
his arrival at Milan^ he should find remittances for die 
sum which he'demanded; upon %e faith of tliis, he 
departed. Unhappily for France, Louisa a womhn 
deceitful, vindictive, rapacious, and capable of sacri<i 
ficing any thing to the gratification of her passions, but 
who had acquired an absolute ascendant over her son 
by her maternal tendemeifs, her care of his education, 
and her great abilities, was resolved not to perform 
this' promise. ‘ Lautrec having incurred her displeasure 
by his haughtiness in neglecting to pay court to her, 
and by the freedom with which he had talked concern¬ 
ing some of her adventures in gallantry, she, in order 
to deprive' him of the honour which he might have 
gained by a successful defence of the Milanese, seized, 
the three hundred thousand crowns destined for that 
service, and detained them for her own use. 
ivogt c u cf Lautrec, notwithstanding this cruel disap- 
pointment, found means to assemble a consi- 
. derable anny, though far inferior in number to 
that of the confederation. He adopted the plan of 
defence most suitable to his situation, avoiding a pitched 
battle with the greatest, care, while he harassed the 
enemy continually with his light troops, beat up Iheir 
quarters, intercepted their convoys, and covered or 
relieved every place which &ey attempted to attack. 
By this prudent conduct, he not only retarded their 
progress, biit Wbuld have soon: wi^ried. out the pope', 
who had l^herto d^rayed elmosbthi^.whole expense 
ofihe w^jks idle emj^^r, whose revenues'in Spain 
w^ diidpated>duTin^^ffie commotions in ^t ctnm* 
try, and whp ^^^ ^liged tb support a numerous |^y 
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in the Netheri^dSj could ftot meku any considerable 
remittances intb Italy. But an unforeseen accident 
dhtconeerted |dl his measures,- imd occasione^^ iatal 
reverse in the French affairs. A body of twelve thou¬ 
sand Swiss served in Lautrec’s i^y i^er the banners 
of die republic, with which France was in alliance. In 
consequence of a law, no less political ffian humane, 
establkhed among the Cfmtoas, &eir troops were never 
hired out by public authority to both the contending 
parties in any war. This law, however, the love of 
gain had sometimes eluded, and private persons had 
been flowed to enlist in what service they pleased, 
though not under the public banners, but undor (hose 
of their particular officers. The cardinal of Sidny who 
atill preserved his interest among his countrymen, and 
his enmity to France, having prevailed pn them to con¬ 
nive at a levy of this kind, twelve thousand Swiss, in¬ 
stigated by him, joined the army of the confederates. 
But the leaders in the cantons, when they saw so many 
of their countrymen marching under the hostile stan¬ 
dards, and ready to turn their arms against each other, 
became so sensible of the infamy to which they would 
be exposed, by permitting this, as well as the loss they 
might suffer, ffiat they dispatched couriers, command¬ 
ing dieir people to leave both armies, and to return 
forthwith into their own country. Hie cardinal of 
Sion, however, had the address, by corrupting the mes¬ 
sengers appointed to cany this order, to prevent it 
from being delivered to tiie Swiss in. the service of the 
confederates; but being mtimated in due form to those 
in the.F^ch army, they, 6.tigoed with the length of 
the (caMapaign, and mmrmuring finr want of pay, instantly 
yidded. obedience, in spite of Lautreeb renKmstrancies 
and eetrbalies. ' ‘ ^ 

After ^ desertion of>a body 
streng^-of his army, Lautrec durat no longer face the 
confederates. He retired towards Milan, encamped on 
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this banks of the Adda, and placed his chief hopes of 
safety in preventing the enemy from passing that river; 
an exj^idient fdr defending a oonntry so precarious, 
diat there are few instances of its being employed with 
success against any general of experience or abilities. 

.. I Accordingly Coldnna, notwithstanding Lau- 

mManortrec^s vigilance and activity, passed the Adda 
with litde losSj and obliged him to ^ut4iiinself 
up within the walls of Milan, which the confederates 
were preparing to besiege,'when an unknown person, 
who never < afterward appeared either to boast of this 
service, or to claim a rewhrd for it, came from the city, 
&nd acquainted Moroni that if the army would advance 
that night, the Ghibelline or imperial faction would put 
them in possession of one of the gates. Colonna, though 
no friend to rash, enterprises, allowed tlie marquis de 
Pescara to advance wife the Spanish infantry, and he 
himself followed wife fee rest of his troops. About fee 
beginning of night, Pescara arriving at fee Roman gate 
in. fee suburbs, surprised fee soldiers whom he found 
there; those posted in fee fortifications adjoining to it, 
immediately fled; fee marquis seizing fee works which 
they had abandoned, and pushing forward incessantly, 
feongh wife no less caution than vigour, became master 
of fee city wife little bloodshed, and almost without 
resistance; the victors being as much astonished as the 
vanqmshed at fee facility and success of fee attempt. 
Lautrec retired precipitatdy towards fee Venetian ter* 
Intories wife thq remains of his shattered army; fee 
cities of the MUtmese, foUowing fee fate of fee capital, 
surrendered to fee confederated; Parma and Placentia 
Were united to fee ecclesiastical state, and of all their 
conquests in Lombardy only, fee town of Cremona, fee 
castle oiyililaD, and a few inconsiderable fort8,<re- 
mainedm fee luuids .of fee French.* 

9 Qak* L sir, lSN>»4c»^e«. de Beitejr. 4f, &c. Celeecii CipeH* de nb, gttU 
pfo reidtvL ' ftoS0rtli6^C uid iW a i t i^. Soraiam, nd.ii. itU, ite. 
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Death of Leo i^^ve'd the'accounts of Ais rajpid 'suo* 
^ cession of prospe|;piis events iiWth such Irtospoits 

ofijoiy^^ brought on (IPwe' mhy beKfeve thc ^^ nch 
historians) a slight fever/which bdug-ne^lecteo^odca- 
jsibned his death* on &e l2d of December, vthile hd Whs 
still of a vigorous ^ and’ at the height of his'gldry. 
By this unexpected accidentj the spbii c^^e confede¬ 
racy WAS broken, and its operations' suspended. '.The 
dardinUls of Sion and Medici left the army that %ey 
might be present in the conclave; the Swiss.were re¬ 
called by dieii* superiors; soine other mercenaries dis¬ 
banded for want of pay; and only the Spaniards, and 
a few Germans in the emperor’s service, remained to 
defend the Milanese. But Lautrec, destitute bolh of 
men and of money, was unable to improve this favour¬ 
able opportunity in the manner wh!^ he would have 
i 5 *s "Tl*® vigilance of Moroni, and the 

good conduct of Colonna, disappointed his 
feeble attempts on the Milanese. Guiccia^ni, by his 
address and valour, repulsed a bolder and more dan¬ 
gerous attack which he made on Parma.'* 

Adrian Great discord prevailed in the conclave, 
eieMed which followed upon Leo’s death, and all the 
arts natural to men g^own old in intrigue, when 
contending for the highest‘prize an ecclesiastic can 
obtain, were practised. Wolsey’s name, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the emperor’s magnificent promises to favour 
his. pretensions, of which that prelate did not fail to 
remind him, was hardly mentidned in the conclave. 
Julio cmdinal’de Medici, Leo’s nephew, who Was more 
enihieift than any other niember of the sacred college 
for his abilities, his wealth, and hiS' experience in trans- 
acting^l^yeat affiurs, had al^dy'secured fifteen voices, 
a number'S|j^cient, accoTdin'g to &e forms, .of the coii^ 

’ clave, to ^imude any otheiv cai^fdate’, though mot to. 
carry, his ovm dwtion. As he wps still in &e prime of 

*>Gnid. L sir. S14. " ... 
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life, tdl die aged cardinals combined againstliim, with¬ 
out being; united in &youc of other person. While 
theseAptioDs were eodeayQil^g to gain, to .corrupt, 
orto.^my put each^ pdieri Medici and his adherepts 
Toteditpne momug at. the scruttoy,. which according 
tp fi3rm :Was made every day, for . cardinal Adrian of 
Utrecht, whp at that time governed Spain in the empe¬ 
ror’s name. This they did merely to protract time. But 
the fidverse party ihstontly closing with them, .to their 
own amazement and that of all Europe, a stranger to 
Italy, unknown to the persons who gave their suffrages, 
in his favour, and unacquainted with the manners of the 
people, or thd interest of the state, ihe. government of 
j«n vi’'‘ conferred upon him, was. unani¬ 

mously raised to the papal throne, at a juncture 
so delicate and critical, as would have demanded all 
the sagacity and experience of one of the most able 
prelates in the sacr^ college. The cardinals them¬ 
selves, unable to give a reason for this strange choice, 
on account of which, as they marched .in procession 
from the concl.ave, they were loaded with insults and 
curses by the Roman people, ascribed it to an imme¬ 
diate impulse of the Holy Ghost It may be imputed 
with greater certainty to the influence of Don John 
Manuel, the imperial ambassador, who by his address 
and intrigues iacilitated the election of a person devoted 
to his muster’s service, from gratitude, from, interest, 
and from inclination!* 

Wwn. . . Beside the influence which Charles acquired 
^Mi^" by Adrii^’s promotion, it threw gteut lustre on 
his administration To bestow on bis preceptor 
sq^^ih, a noble recompense, and to place on the papal 
throne one whom he ^ad raised from obscurity, were 
acts of -lu^^IPon magnificem-o and power. Era^^ 
q^r]ir4^#ifri ^. a^pibiUtytqf .^a Ac pre-emi- 

' h Aaileef. Sa 
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nenoewhich the emperor wes gaining, and resplved to 
exert himaelf with ^esh vigpiir, in order to wrest ii»m! 
him his late eonquests in Italy, ' The Swi^, %it they 
might make some reparation^ to the . French k^g, i^r 
having withdrawn their trooi^ from his army so unsea¬ 
sonably, as to occasion the loss of the Milanese, per¬ 
mitted him to levy ten thousand'men in .^e republic.' 
Together with this reinforcement, Lautr^ received from 
the king a small sum of money, which enabled him 
once more to take the field; 'and nfter seising by sur¬ 
prise, or force,, several, places in the Milanese, to .ad¬ 
vance within ja few miles of the capital. The confede¬ 
rate army was in no condition to obstruct his progress; 
for though , the inhabitants of Milan, by the artifices of 
Moroni, and by the popular declamations of a monk 
whom he employed, were inflamed wi|^ such enthusias¬ 
tic zeal against the French govemment,'that diey consent¬ 
ed to raise extraordinary contributions, Colouna must 


soon have abandoned the advantageous cam^ which he 
had chosen at Bicocca, and have dismissed his troops 


for want of pay, if the Swiss in the French service had 


not once more extricated him out of his difficulties. 


The insolence or caprice of those mercena- 

ViCT^ de- y/ere often-no Jess fatal to tfieir fnends, 
valour and discipline were formida;, 
ble to their enemies. Having now served some 
months without pay, of which they complained loudly; 
a sum destined for ffieir use was sent fiimn France under 


a convoy of horse; but Mpron^ whose vigilant eye no-< 
thing escap^, posted a body of tmops in their way, S9 
that the party which escorted, the money durst not ad¬ 
vance. On receiving intelligence. of this, the Swiss 
lostiffiy^atimme, and officers as as sc^dim^i crowd¬ 
ing around Lauftec, threatened with voice instantly 
to retire,if he did.not either advance ffie pay which 
was due, or promise to lead them next morning to bat¬ 
tle. In vain did Lautrec remonstrate against/these 
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demands, representing to them thfr impossibility of the 
former, and the rashness of the latter, whmh must be 
attend^ witii certain destruc^n; as the memy occu¬ 
pied a^^p naturally of great strength, and which by 
art they had rendered* ahnost inaccessible. The Swiss, 
deaf to reason, and persuaded tiiat their valour wa 
capable ‘ of surmounting every obstacle, renewed their 
demand with great fierceness, ofiering themselves to 
form-the vangfuard, and'to begin the attack. L&utrec, 
unUble to overcome their obstinacy, complied ^ith their 
requem, hoping, perhaps, that some of those unforeseen 
accidents which so often determine tlie fate of battles 
might crown this rash enterprise with undeserved suc¬ 
cess ;--.and, convinced that the effects of a defeat could 
not be more fatal than those which would certainly 
follow upon the retreat of a body which composed one 
half of his army. Next morning the Swiss were 
early in the field, and marched vrith the great¬ 
est intrepidity against an enemy deeply intrenched on 
every side, surrounded with artillery, and prepared to 
receive them. As they advanced, they sustained a 
furious cannonade with great firmness; and, without 
waiting for their own artillery, rushed impetuously 
upon the intrenchments. But after incredible efforts 
of valour, which were seconded with great spirit by 
the French, having lost their bravest officers and best 
soldiers, and finding tiiat they could make no impres¬ 
sion on the enemy’s works, they sounded a retreat; 
leaving the field of battle, however, like men repulsed, 
but not vanquished, in close array,'mid without receiv¬ 
ing any rooleStatimi from the eneihy. 
nriyoKMi day, such as survived set out for their 

own Country; and Lautiec, despairing of being 
' ’ aUe to make any farther re^tsmee, retired into 

France, throwing garvisons into Cremona and a 
few otl^phces; all which; except tfie citadel of Cre¬ 
mona, Golonna soon obliged ^ surrender. 
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Lose Oe- Genoa, howeveri- and its terrifories, remaining 
»<»• Bubj^t to France, still gave F^cis considerable 

footing in Ital;^,.and made it ensy for bim to ez^ute 
any scheme for the recovery of the" MilanesJal ' But 
Golonna, rendered enterprising by continna} success, 
and excited by the solicitations of the facitipn of the 
Adomi, the hereditary enemies of tile Fregosi, who, 
under the protection of France, possessed, the chief au¬ 
thority in Genoa, determined to attempt the reduction 
of that i^te ; and accomplished it with ahiazing faci¬ 
lity. He became master of Genoa by an accident as 
unexpected as that which had given him possession of 
Milan ; and, almost without opposition or bloodshed, 
the power of the Adomi, and the authority of' the'em¬ 
peror, were established in Genoa.'‘ 

Henry Such a cruel succession of misfortunes affected 

Francis with deep concern, which was not a 
augmented, by the unexpected arrival of 
M«y 29.' an English herald, who, in the namo^of his so¬ 
vereign, declared was* in form against Fndice. This 
step was taken in consequence of the treaty which 
Wolsey had concluded with the emperor at Bruges, and 
which had hitherto been keptisecret. Francis, though 
he had reason to be surprised with this denunciation,* 
after having been at such pains to soothe Henry and to- 
gain his minister, received the herald with great com¬ 
posure and dignityand, without abandoning any of 
the schemes which he was forming against the emperor, 
began vigorous, preparations for resisting this new 
enemy. His treasury, however, being exhausted by 
the efforts which he bad already made, as well as by 
the sums he expended on his pleasures, he had recourse 
to ex^ordinary expedients for supplying it. Several 
new offices were created and exposed to side; the royal 
demesnes were alienated ;;nnnsual taxes were imposed; 

. ■" ■ ' < ■ ■ ■ • * '■ . 
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aud die tomb of ISt.,Mbrdit was stripped of a raij^of 
fnassive silver, with wbicb Loais XI., in of his fits 

of de^tion, had encircled it ^ By means o^* these expe« 
dien^^ wais envied to levy a considerable army, and 
to put the frontier towns in a gocd posture of d^ence. 
Ch«rie» emperor, meanwhile, was no less soli- 

cilous to draw as much advantage as possible 
from the accession of such a powerful ally; and 
the prosperous situation of his affafrs, at this time, per-. 
mitting him to set out for Spain, where-his'^ presence 
was extremely necessary, he visited the court of Eng¬ 
land in his way to tliat country. He proposed by this 
interview not only to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
whk^uuited him with Henry, and to excite him to push 
the war against France with vigour,' but hoped to re¬ 
move miy disgust pr resentment that Wolsey might have 
conceived on account of the mortifying disappointment 
which he had. met with in the late conclave.' His suc¬ 
cess exce^ed his most sanguine expectations; and, by 
his artful address, during .a residence of six weeks in 
England, he gained not only the king and the minister, 
but the nation itself. Henry, whose vanity was sensi¬ 
bly flattered by such a visit, as well as by the studied 
respect with which the emperor treated him on every 
occasion, entered'warmly into all his schemes. The 
cardinal foreseeing, from Adrian's age and infirmities, 
a sudden vacancy in the papal see, dissembled or forgot 
his resenpnent; and as Charles, besides augmenting 
the penmPns which he.-had already settled on him, re¬ 
newed his promise of favouring bis preten|uons to the 
papacy, with {^1 l^is interest, he endeavoured to merit 
the formm; imd. to- secure the accomplishment of the 
latter by fre^ services...‘ThC' nation, sharing,^ the 
glory of its monanchi and .pleased Wi& the conn^nce 
which;die imperdF placed,in the English, by creating 
the earl of Surrey his high admiral, discovered no lees 
inclination to Commence hd^lities than Henry himself 
VOL, iv. 0-. 
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In order to give before he left Engb 

land, a proof of this general ardour^ Sunej 
sailed with such forces as were ready, and ra^ 
vaged the coasts of Normandy. He then'made a de¬ 
scent cm Bretagne, where he plundwed and burnt Mor^ 
laix, and some other places of less consequence. After 
these slight excursions, attended with greater dishonour 
than damage to France, he repaired to Calais, and took 
the commmid of the principal army, consisting of six¬ 
teen thousand men; with which, having joined the 
Flemish troops under the count de Buren^ he advanced 
With ihde into Picardy. The army which Francis had 
luccew. asaembled was far inferior in number to these 
united bodies. But during the long wars between the 
two nations, the French had discovered the proper 
method of defending their country against the English. 
They had been taught by their misfortunes to avoid a 
pitched batde with the utmost care, and to endeavour, 
by throwing garrisons into every place capable of re¬ 
sistance, by watching all the enemy’s motions, by inter¬ 
cepting their convoys, attacking their advanced posts, 
and harassing them continually with their numerous 
cavalry, to ruin them with the length of the war, or to 
beat Aem by piece-meal. This plan the duke of Veh- 
dome, the French general in Picardy, pursued with no 
. less prudence than success; and not only prevented 
Surr^ from taking any town of importance, but obliged 
him to retire with his army greatly reduced by fatigue, 
by want of provisioi^, and by the loss which it had sus¬ 
tained in s^eral unsuccessful skirmuhes. 

'Hius ended the second campaign, in a war the most 
general that had hidierto been kindled in Europe; and 
though FrfUkcis, by his motiber’s ill-timed resentment, by 
the disgostittg insolence his genmal, and the csq>rice 
of the mercenary troops whi^ he employed^ had It^ his 
conquests in Itaiy, yet all the powers iQomlHned against 
.him had not been able to ma^ any impression on his 
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hereditary doininion»; and wherever they either in¬ 
tended or attempted an attack, he was well prepared to 
receive them. 

soijm«i’« While the Christian princes were thus wast- 
other’s strength, Solyman die Ma^i- 
‘ ficent entered Hungary with a numerous army, 
and investing Belgrade, which was deemed tlve chief 
barrier of that kingdom against the Turkish arms, soon 
forced it to surrender. Encouraged by this success^ he 
turned his victorious arms against the island of Rliodes, 
the seat, at that time, of the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. This small state he attacked with such a* 
numerous array, as the lords of Asia have been accus¬ 
tom^, in every ag^, to bring into the held. Two hun¬ 
dred thousand men, and a fleet of four hundred sail, 
appeared ag^nst a town defended -by a garrison con¬ 
sisting of five thousand soldiers^ and six hundred 
knights, under the command of Villiers de Lisle Adam, 
the grand-master, whose wisdom and valour rendered 
him worthy of that station at such a dangerous juncture. 
No sooner did he beg^ to suspect the destination of 
Solyman’s vast armaments, than he dispatched messen¬ 
gers to all the Christian courts, imploring their aid 
against the common enemy. But though every prince 
in that age, acknowledged Rhodes to be the great bul¬ 
wark of Christendom in the east, and thisted to the 
gallantry of ite knights as the best security against dte 
progress of the Ottoman arms; though Adrian, with a 
zeal which became the head and father of the church, 
exhorted the contending powers to forget |heir private 
quarrels, end, by uniting their arms, to prevent the in¬ 
fidels from destroying a society which did honour to the 
Christian name; yet so violent and implacable was the 
animosity of both parties, that, r^ardless of the danger 
to which they exposed all Europe, and unmoved by tire 
entreaties ed’4he grand-master, or die admonitions of the 
pope, theysuflered Solymui to carry on his operatidas 

o ,2 
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against Rhodes without disbirbaniee. ^The g^d-uias- 
ter, after incredible efforts of coura^, bfpatiracfi aeid 
of milita)7 conduct, during a siege df sa monthsis^i^r 
sustaining many usaults, and disputing efvi^ pdstVith 
amazing obstinacy, was obliged at last to yield to num¬ 
bers ; and, having obtained an honourable capitulation 
from the sultan, who admired and respected his virtue, 
he surrendered the town, whidi was reduced to a heap 
of rubbish, and destitute of every resource.* Charles 
and Francis, ashamed of having occasioned such a loss 
to Christendom by their ambitious contests, endeavoured 
to throw the blame of it on each other, while all Europe, 
with greater justice,, imputed it equally to both. The 
emperor, by way of reparation, granted the knights of 
St John the small island of Malta, in which they fixed 
their residence, retaining, though with less power and 
splendour, their ancient spirit, &d implacable enmity 
to the Mdels. 

a FoDtannR de Bdlg Rhodio, ap. Beard. Script. Rer. Oernan. vol. li. p. 88. P. 
•Barre. Hiat. cKAllem. tome Tiii. 57 , 
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jgfo, Charles, having had the satisfaction of see- 
ki CMffle. hostilities begun between France and Eng¬ 

land, took lea^e of Henry, and arrived in Spain 
on the 17th of June. He found that country just 
beginning to recover order and strength after the 
miseries of. a civil war, to which it had been exposed 
during his absence; an account of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of which, as it was but little connected with the 
other events which happened in Europe, hath been 
reserved to this place. 

inranec- soouer was it known that the cortes as- 

rStedL Galicia had voted the emperor a 

free gift, without obtaining the redress of any 
grievance, than it excited universal indignation. The 
citizens of Toledo, who considered themselves 
on account of the great privileges which they 
enjoyed, as guardians of the liberties of thle Castilian 
commons, finding that no regard was paid to the re¬ 
monstrances of their deputies against tW unconstitu¬ 
tional grant, todi arms with tumultuary violence, and, 
seizing the . gates of . the city, which were fortified^’ 
at^ked the Al-cazar, or. castle, which they soon 
obliged the governor to surrender. Imboldqned by ^ 
this success, ^ey deprived of all autlpri^' every person 
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whom they imspe^ted of any attachment to the 
established a popular form of government, co^|w!^ed 
of deputies from'the several parishes in the ei^''^and 
levied troops in their own defence. The (^ief leader 
of the people, in these insurrections^ was Don John de 
Padilla, the eldest son of the’commendator of Castile, 
a young nobleman of a generous temper, of undaunted 
courage, and possessed, of the talents, as well as the 
ambition, which, in times of civil discord, raise men to 


power and eminence.* 

ofSe u resen^ent of the citizens of Segovia 

produced effects still more fatal. Tordesdlas, 
one of their representatives in* the late cortes, had voted 
for the dgnative, and being a bold and haughty man, 
ventured, upon his return, to cfdl together his fellow- 
citizens in the great church, thsft he might give them, 
according to custom, an account of his conduct in that 
assembly. But the multitude, unable to bear his inso¬ 
lence, in attempting to justify what they thought inex¬ 
cusable, burst open the gates of the church with the 
utmost fury, and seizing the unhappy Tordesillas, 
dragged him through the streets, with a thousand curses 
and insults, towards the place of public executicm. In 
vain did the dean and canons' come forth in procession 
with the holy sacrament in'order to appease their rage. 
In vain did the monks of those monasteries by which 
they passed, conjure them on their knees to spare his 
life, or at least to allow him time to confess, and to 
receive absolution of his sins. Without listening to the 
dictates either of humani^ or religion, they cried out, 
« That the hangmmi alone could' absolve svch a traitor 
to bis country;’* they then hurried him along with 
greater violence; and perceiving that he had expired 
undm- riieir hands, they huhg him up widi his head 
downward on the common gibbet** The same spirit 
seized the'inhabitants oTBurgbs, Zamora, and several 
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cities; and though their representatives, taking 
Wanting fro^ tl^ fate of Tordtssillas, had been so wise 
as to nave thenisetVes by a timely flight, they were burnt 
in era^, their houses rased to the ground, and their 
effects consumed witl^ fire; and such w^ the horror, 
which' the people had conceived against them, as be¬ 
trayers of the public liberty, that not one in those licen¬ 
tious multitudes would touch any thing, however va¬ 
luable, which had belonged to them.” . 

Meuum Adrian, at that time regent of Spain, had 
ot^ scarcely fixed the seat of his government at Val- 
Sem”*’*' laflnliflj when he was alarmed with an account 
Jane 5. of these insurrsctions. He immediately assem¬ 
bled the privy-council to deliberate concerning the 
proper method of suppressing them. The counsellors 
differed in opinion ; some insisting that it was neces¬ 
sary to check this audacious spirit in its infancy by a 
severe execution of justice; others advising to treat 
with lenity a people who had some reason to be in¬ 
censed, and not to drive them beyond all the bounds 
of duty by an ill-timed rigour. . The sentiments of the 
fornier being warmly supported by the archbishop of 
eSranada, president of the council, a person of great 
authority, but choleric and impetuous, were approved 
by Adrian, whose zeal to support his master s authority, 
hurried him into a measure, to which, from his natui^ 
caution and timidity, he would otherwise have been 
averse. He commanded Ronquillo, one of the king’s 
judges, to repaur instantly to Segovia, which had set 
the first example of mutiny, and to procee4 against the 
delinquents according to law; and lest the people 
should be so' outrageous as to resist his authority, a 
considerable body of troops was appointed to attend 
hiiu. The S^;oviBn8, foreseeing what they might ex¬ 
pect from a judge, so well known for his austere aud 
vhforgivu^ tamper, took ams with one consent, and 

' Saodov. loa F. Mail Sp. 674. 
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atetaeoAi ^'V^Pg ®^ste^^ tf?elve.thousand men, .diut 
gpl^ against-him. Ronquillo, enraged 
' at this insult, denounced them rebels and out¬ 
laws, and his tropps seizing all the .avenues to die town, 
hoped that woiild^ soon . be obliged to surrender for 
want of provisions. The inhabitants, however, defended 
themselves with vigour, and ha'ying. received a consi¬ 
derable reinforcement from Toledo, under the com¬ 
mand of Padilla, attacked Ronquillo, and forced him 
to retire' with the loss of. his baggage and military 
chest.'* 

AndttMe- Upo“ this, ^Adrian Ordered Antonio de Fon- 
whom the emperor had appointed com- 
, mander-in-chief of the forces in Castile, to as¬ 
semble, an army, and to besiege Segovia in form. But 
the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, where cardinal 
Ximenes had established a vast magazine of military 
stores, would not suffer him to draw fromi it a train of 
battering cannon, oi^ to destroy their countrymen with 
those arms which had been prepared against the ene¬ 
mies of the kingdom.. Fonseca, who could not execute 
his orders without artillery, determined to seize the 
magazine by force; and the citizens standing on their 
defence, he assaulted the town with great briskness ; 
but his troops were so warmly received, that, despairing 
Aog. #t. carrying the place, he set fire to some of the 
houses, in hopes that the citizens, would .aban¬ 
don the walls, in order to save t^eir families and effects. 
Ii^tead of that, the expedient to which he had recourse 
served Only to increase their, fury, and he was repulsed 
with great disgrace, #hile the < flames, spreading from 
street .to street, reduced to ashes almost the whole town, 
one.of jthe most considerable ai that time in Spain, and 
mart for Ae manu&ctories of ^govia and ' 
several pflier ciries.. As the warehouses were then 
filled with goods fpr the approaching Wr, the loss was 
p. MarbEp. err. lliiii«i 4 CcMitrn.<p..is.' 
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univ^dly. This, add€d to the 
ihipe^ion whi^ etich a cruel action made on a prople 
ItmgjjiUMseastomed to die horrors of civil war, enraged 
the Castilians almost to madhass. Fonseca became the 
object of general hatred, < and was branded with the 
name of incendiary, and enemy to his country. Even 
the citizens of Vall^oiid, whom the presence of the 
cardinal had hitherto restrained, declared that they 
could no longer remain inactive spectators of the suf¬ 
ferings of their countrymen. Taking arms with no less 
fury than the other cities, they bj^mt Fonseca’s house 
to the ground, elected new magistjrates, raised soldiers, 
appointed oiheers to command them, and guarded their 
walls with as much diligence as if an enemy had been 
ready to attack them. 

Adrian dia- Cardinal, though vittuous and disinte- 

banda bia rested, and capable of governing the kingdom 
with honour in times of tranquillity, possessed 
neither the courage nor the sagacity necessary at sucb 
a dangerous juncture. Finding himself unable to check 
these outrages committed under his own eye, he at¬ 
tempted to appease the people, by protesting that Fon¬ 
seca had exceeded his orders, and had by his rash con¬ 
duct offended him, as much as he had injured them. 
This condescension, the effect of irresolution and timi¬ 
dity, rendered the malecontents bolder and moib inso¬ 
lent;. and the cardinal having soon d%er .recalled Fon- 
sqca, and dismissed bis troops, which he could no longer 
pay, as the treasury, drained by the rapacious- 
ness:^ the flemish ministers, had received no supply 
from the great cities, which were 111 in arms, the peo-' 
pie w^ left at full liberty to act without control, and 
scarcely any ^adoit^ of power remained in his hands. 
ThoTimre Not were the proceedings of the commons 

SiL’rfSi tnerely of popular and tumultuary 

. rage ; they aimed at obtaining redress of their 
' political grievances, and an establisbmei^ of 
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public liberty on a secure basis, objecits wor^y of all 
tiie zeal irbicb diey discovered in contending for them. 
The feudal gorenunent in Spidn was at that time in a 
state more favourable to liber^ than in any other of the 
great European kingdoms. Tliis was owing chiefly to 
the number of great cities intiuitcountry, a circumstance 
1 have already taken notice and which contributes 
more than any other to mitigate the rigour of the feudal 
institutions^ and to introduce a more liberal and equal 
ferm of government. The inhabitants of every city 
fonned a great corporation, with valuable immunities 
and privilege; they were ddivered from a state of ob¬ 
jection and vassalage; they were admitted to a consi¬ 
derable share in the legisl^re; they-had acquired the 
arts of industry, without which cities canpot subsist; 
they had accumulated wealth, by engaging in com¬ 
merce; and being free and independent themselves, 
were ever ready to act as the guardians of the public 
freedom and independence. The genius of the internal 
government established among the inhabitants of cities, 
whid), even in countries where despotic power prevails 
mos^ is democratical and republican,'rendered the idea 
of liberty femihar and. dear to them. Their representa¬ 
tives in the cortes wmre^ accustomed, 'with equal spirit, 
to check the encroachments of the king and the oppres¬ 
sion df the nobles. They endeavoured to extend the 
privileges of their own order; they laboured to shake 
olf the remaining incumbranqi^ with which the of 
feudri.policy, favourable only to the nobles, hai^jpN^- 
dened them ; and conscious of being one of the>mbsf 
considerable orders in the state, were ambitious of be¬ 
coming the most powerful. > 

.Their aw- present juncCare append favourable 

S nISe'of pwWng any new olaiiew ? 'Rieir sovereign 
^ My ' was absent from his dominiona; by the ill con- 
duct of. bis: ministers be had lost the esteem 
and affection of his std^ects; !^ people, exasperated by 
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many bad taken anns, though without concert, 

alm^t by general consent; they were animated with 
rage capable of carrying them to the most violent ex¬ 
tremes; the royal treasury was exhausted; the kingdom 
destitute of troops; and the government committed to 
a stranger, of great virtue indeed, but of abilities un^- 
equal to such a trust. Ibe first care of Padilla, and the 
olber popular leaders, who observed and determined to 
improve these circumstances, aras to establish some form 
of union or association among the malecontents, that 
they might act with greater regularity, and pursue one 
common end; and as the diifierent cities had been 
prompted to take arms by the same motives, and were 
accustomed to consider toemselves as a distinct body 
from the rest, of the subjects, they did not find this dif¬ 
ficult. A general convention was appointed to be held 
at Avila. Deputies appeared there in name of almost 
all the cities entitled to have representatives in the 
cortes. They all bound themselves, by solemn oath, 
to live and die in the service of the king, and in de¬ 
fence of the privileges of their order; and assumii^ 
the name of the h oly.;» «te, or association, proceeded 
to deliberate concerning the state of the nation, and 
the proper method of redressing its grievances. The 
first that naturally presented itself was the no- 
AAtea’a -mination of a foreigner to be regent; this they 
dailared with one voice to be a vidation of the 
fundamental laws of theJdngdom, and resolved to send 
a deputation of their members to Adrian, requiring him 
in their name to lay aside all the ensigns of bis office, 
and to abstain for the future from the exercise of a ju¬ 
risdiction which they had pronounced iUegd.° 

Ge(p^ While they were prqmrmg to execute this 
bold resolntion, Padilla accomplished an ehtm*- 
Jouua. prise of the greatest advatrti^ to the cause. 
After relieving Segovia, he marched suddenly 

* P. Mul. £|i. 691. 
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to Tordesillas, the *ptace where the unhappy queen 
Joanna hhd resided since the dealdi of her hushand, 
and Being favout^ by the inhabitants, was admitted 
into , the town, and became master of her person, for the 
security of which Adrian had neglected to ta^e proper 
precautions/ Padilla w^ted imniediately upon the 
queen, end. accosting her with that, profound respect 
whidi. she'exacted from the few .pereons whom she 
' deigned to admit into her presence, acquainted her at 
larg^ with the miserable conditii^ of her Castilitm 
subjects under the government of^er son, who being 
destitute of experience himself, permitted his forei^ 
ministers to treat them with such rigour as had obli^d 
them to take arms in defence of the liberties of their 
country. The queen, as if she had been awakened out 
of a lethargy, expressed great astonishment at what he 
said, and told him, that as she had never heard, until 
that moment, of the death of her father, or known the 
sufferings of her people, no blame could be imputed to 
her, but that now she would take care to provide a suf¬ 
ficient remedy; and in the mean time, added she, let 
it be your concern to do what is necessary for the 
public welfare. Padilla, too eager in forming a con¬ 
clusion agreeable to his wishes, mistook this lucid in¬ 
terval 6f reason for a perfect return of that faculty; and 
acquainting the junta with what had h^pihed, advised 
them to remove to Tordesillas, and to hold their meet¬ 
ings in that place. This was incitantly done; but though 
Joanna received very graciously an address of the junta, 
beseeching her to t^e upon, herself the government of 
the kin^om, and in token of her compliance, admitted 
all the deputies to kiss her hand ;. though she was pre¬ 
sent at h'tdwmament held on teat occasion, and seemed, 
highlyia^sfied with both these ceremonies, whic^were 
conducted itith grater jnagnifi^nce in order to please 

■ Vita dri)' [n^. Car. V; SaH’ Alt VUoa.'^Voa. 1$09, p. $r. Miaiaai, 
Cuiilin. |i, 17. . • 
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her, she soon relapsed ihtpjier former melancholy and 
sullepneu, and could never he brought, by any argu-^ 
ments entreaties, to.sign any one paper necessary for 
the dispatch of business.*. . 

Canyon The junta, concealing as much as possible 
this last circumstance, carried, on all their deli- 
berations in the name.of Joanna; and as the 
Castilians, who idolized the memory of Isabella, re-* 
tained a wonderful attachment .to her daughter, no 
sooner was it knows^ that she had consented to assume 
the reins of govemid^t, than the people expressed the 
most universal and immoderate joy; and believing her 
recovery to be complete, ascribed it to a miraculous 
interposition of Heaven, in order to rescue their country - 
And de- from the oppression of foreigners. The junta, 
iiditai of conscious of the reputation and power which 
aUpawef, tjjgy acquired by seeming to act under the 
royal authority, were no longer satisfied with requiring 
Adrian to resign the office of regent; they, detached 
Padilla to Valladolid with a considerable body of troops, 
ordering him to seize such members of the council as 
were still in that city, to conduct them to TordesUlas, 
and to' bring away the seals of the kingdom, the public 
archives, and treasury books. Padilla, who was received 
by the citizens as the deliverer of his country, executed 
his commissiqn with great exactness; permitting Adrian, 
however, still to .'reside in Valladolid, ffibugh only as a 
private person, and without any shadow" of power.*' 
iiie«n. emperor, fc whom frequent accQimts of 

th^ transactions'were transmitted while he was 
still in Flanders, was sensible, of his own impru> 
denpe and that of his ministers, in haying despised too 
long die murmurs and lemonatrances of die Castilians. 
He beheld, with deep concern] a. kingdom, the most 
v^uable of any he possessed,; and in which lay the 
strength and sinews of his power, just ready to disown 

I SMidov. 1«. F. Mtrt.'Ep. C86. •> Sandov. tn. l\ Utiu K|^ 791. 
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his authority, aQ4 the point of being plunge4 in aU 

the nines'of cii^ war. But though his presence 
m^ht have averted'tiiis calamity,he q<Hild not, at that 
time, risft . Spaail without' endangering the imperial 
CFoiiln, ^d ^^kming the French Icing fidl leianre to 
mii^ taec^his,ambitious gdiemes. ^leonlypoin# 
nnsiviii aow to be ddiberated upon, was, wheher he' 
should attempt to gain the malecontents by in> 
dulgenc^ and concessions, or prepare directly to 
suppress them by force'? and he in^olred to make trial 
of ih# former,, while, at the same'^hne,' if. that should 
fail of success, he prepared for the latter. For this pur¬ 
pose, he isBued circular letters to all the cities of Gas- 
tile, exhorting them in most gentle terms, and with 
assurances of .foil pwdon, to lay down their arms; he 
promised such cities as had continued faithful, not to 
exact fimn them the subsidy granted in the late cortes, 
and <^eTed the same favour to such as retcnmed to their 
duty; he engaged that no office should be conferred for 
the foture upon any but native Castilians. On tiie other 
hand, he wrote to the nobles, exciting them to appear 
with vigour in defence of titeir own rights, and those of 
the crown, against the exorbitimt dums of the commons; 
he ^pointed the high admiral Don Fadrique Enriquez, 
and 1% high constable of Castile, Dmi Inigo de Velasco, 
two noblemep of great Abilities as well as mfluence, 
regents of tlte^ingdom in conjondibn with Adrian ; 

. and he gave them foU power and instructions, if the 
obstinaicy of the malecontents should render it neces¬ 
sary, to vindicate the royal authority by force of arms.‘ 
Thtiwii These concessions, which, at the time of his 
^ cleaving Spain, would have fully satisfied the 
jwrt* :pe<q>le, came now too late to produce any ef- 
foot junta, relying on the ummimity with 
: whibb the iv^on submitted to their authori^, 
elated with tbeeucceM which Wlberto had aoeompani^ 

< IlnScl. B«tw Ainir; Hb. vis: e. a t>->B«- " ' 
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all their undertakings, and seeing no militaiy force 
collected to defeat or obstruct their designs, aimed at 
a more thorough reformation of political abuses. They 
bad been employed for some time in preparing a re¬ 
monstrance, containing a lai^ enumeration, not only 
of the grievances of whioh they‘Craved redress, bdt of 
such new regulations as they thought necessary for the 
security of their liberties. This remonstrance, whicli 
is divided into many articles, relating to all the different 
members of which the constitution was composed, as 
well as the varioualSlepartments in- die administration 
of government, furnish^ tis with more authentic evi¬ 
dence concerning the intentions of the junta, than^cmi 
be drawn from the testimony of the later Spanish his¬ 
torians, who lived in times when it became fashicmable, 
and even necessary, to represent the conduct of the 
malecontents in the worst lighl^ and as flowing from 
the worst motives. After a long preamble conoemmg 
the various calamities under which the nation groaned, 
and the errors and corruption in government to which 
these were to be imputed, diey take notice of the ex¬ 
emplary patience wherewith the people had endured 
them, until self-preservation, and the duty which they 
owed to their country, had obliged-them to assemble, 
in order to provide in a legal maimer for th^ own 
safety, and l^t pf the constitution: for this purpose 
they demanded th^ffie king would befffasased to return 
to his Spanish dominions, an4 reside there, as all their 
former monarchs had done; that he would not marry 
but ^ith consent of the cortes; that if«h« ^ould be 
oblig^ at any time to leave the kingdmn, it shall not 
be lawful to ^point any foreigner to be regent; that 
the present nomination <ff cOrdmal Adrian to that office 
shall mstantly be declared vend; that he would not, at 
his return, bring along with him aity Flemings or other 
strangers; that no foreign troc^ shidl, on any pretence 
whatever, be introduced into the kingdom; that none 
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but lu^vies 4)6 c^>le *bf dffibe ot 
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Ai^^b^-b^^ Ae liiig's’ 
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IS m a pwip^f :(^ir 
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deaA Isabella; .Aat 8Qtenaiti|p9 ofAe royal 

demiMiw^pr rtye^^ess^eb^Aelitteeh’s^^tl Mbaii be 

rts^aij^ Aat biatuew’^i^ cr^d 

sh^^ lAo^Hed; Aat the. su^y .^wted by Ae 
lafe cbrtes^A Galicia shall be^:e?acted; that it fill 
fotuyec(^ each city sh^ i^i^ae yepresentetive of 
Ae clergy, oUe of Ae gen^^ijihd one of the commons, 
eaeh to be dected by oim order; ..Aat Ae croWn 
shdl not influence or d^t any city with regard to Ae 
choice’ of its representatives ; that no membef of Ae- 
coi^ shall receive ^ office or penshm Ae king, 
eiAer for hin^lf ^o^Or any of bis familj^^^er pain of 
death, and%bnflses^bn of his goods;. Aat city Or ' 

counmmity shall pay, a cOmpetrat sala^^A its r^tcr^ 
teuAtiy^ for his mamtynance dui^g his attendance on 
,Ae. Cortes ; Aat Ae cortes shall Msemble once in ArCe 
ly®^S|^*.^e?st> whether suiAnoned by Ae king or not, 
and Aall Aen mquire into Ae observation of the arti¬ 
cles now ^^^i^npdb, and delibenjl fyBP ncemmg public 
aflhi«|^ Aatlii^^ wbic^^^ been given Or' 
Fo«^d to |ny^f Ae Moinbert of Ae cortes held in 
Galicia, shaH be revoked;; Ait it shall be d^lared a 
®®Md gold, silver. Or jeypdis birt of Ae 
jodges sh^have tied salaries assi^ed 
“pt receife any fhare of Ae fines and 
reons con^mned by Aebn; .Atit. nb 
's of perscbsjacciiSed shall be i^j^idi if 
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revoked; that the government‘of cities dr towns shall 
not be put Into the hands of noblemen; that tHe pos¬ 
sessions of the nobility shall be subject to all public 
taxes in the same manner as. &ose of the'.commons; 
that an inquiry be ma^e into the conduct of .sudi| 
have been intrusted the management of the ro^al 
patrimony since the accession of Ferdinabdj.knd if the 
king do not within- thirty days appoint .pfteons pro¬ 
perly qualified for that service, it al^l bie law|ul for 
the cortes to nominate them; .that'Indulgence' shall 
not be preached or^ltlspersed in the kingdom nntSl the 
cause of publishing them be examined and approved of 
by the cortes; that all the money arising from the sale 
of indulgences shall be faithfyiy employed in carrying 
on war against the infidels; that such prelates as do 
not reside in their dioceses six months in the year, shall 
forfeit their revenues during the .time they are absent; 

. that the ecclesiastical judges and their officers shall not 
exact g^reatef fees than those which are paid in the 
secular courts ; that the present archbishop of Toledo,' 
being a foreigner, be compelled to resign that dignity, 
which shall be conferred upon a Castilian; that the 
king shall ratify and hold, as good service done to him 
and to the kingdom, all the proceedings of the juiita,. 
and pardon any irregularities which the chics majivh&Ve 
committed from an excess of zeal in a good cause: that 
he shidl promise and'swear in the mosfej^Umn numner 
to observe all these articles, ynd on no occasion uhempt 
either to elude, or to repeal them; and that he shall 
never solicit d^e pope or any other jpreUte to grant 
him a dispensation or absolution from mis oath and 
promise,'' > 

Tbe spirit Such were the cl^ articles, presented by t^ 

wb'^7 j?*“**^ As the feudrf institu- 

breMfaed. tions in the seyend kingd^s of Europe were.. 
originally the same, t^e gi^M ,1Plhose government 

VOI.. IV.. « 
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which arose firon^ them bore a strong resemblance to 
each other, aqd the regdations which/the CastUians 
attempted jto e8id>lish on this occasion, differ little from 
those w^^:Oliter nations haT||J|aboured to procure in 
thei|r.stnij^|^ with their moni^hs foe-liberty.. The 
grievan^ =4^]^lained of, and-^.'^e remedies proposed 
by the English commons in frlSr contests wi& the 
princes of the house of Stewart, particularly resemble 
those upon which,the junta now.insisted. But <he prin¬ 
ciples of liberty seem to have been better understood; 
at this period, by the Castilians, than by any other 
people in Europe; they had acquired more liberal 
ideas with respect to tbei^ own rights and privileges; 
they had formed more bold and generous sentiments 
concerning government; and discovered an extent of 
political knowledge to.*frhich the English themselves 
did not attain until more than a century afterward. 

It is not improbable, however, lhat the spirit of re¬ 
formation among the Castilians, hitherto unrestrained 
by authority, and- imboldened by success, became too 
impetuous, and prompted the junta to propose inno¬ 
vations which, by alinming the other members of the 
constitution, proved fatal to iheir cause. The nobles, 
who, instead of obstructing,^had fafoured or connived 
at their proceedings, while they confined their demands 
of redress tq such grievances as had been occasioned 
by th^ing’swvnt of experience, ahd by th6 imprudence 
iirittur and spaciousness of his foreign ministers, were 
dMDobiM. gijgjj indignation when the junta began to 
touch the privileges of their order, and plainly saw 
that t^e measures of the. commons tended no less to 
brteak’.the power of the "kristocracy than to limit the 
prerDfi^ves of the crown. The resentment which 
they ila^s,noi^ived on account of Adrian’s promotion 
to theiril^titeyi abateihcqnapiderably Upon the emperor’s 
imsing the.cottttabKi and joint power with 

bim in that office ; 1 ^ as ffih^pfideand dignity were 
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less hurt by sufferiog the pij^e toposse^s an extensive 
pi^gative,' than admittiiig die hig!^*]|KMen8ipnB of 
the people, they deteraoioed to give their wNireign &e 
assistance which hel^ deratto4edDftbeflj^,tiitti^|iii^fan 
to assemble their vaim^ for that phrpoaidi^ 
viH de^- The junti^ abtanwhile, ekpecb^iiinfo*^pa- 
^udm tience the raperor^ ahsvrar to their retnon- 
Kaffir stranoe, which they had appointed some of their 
“““her to present. The. anembers intrusted 
Oct. 20. with this 9<wnmission^ set but immediately for 
Germany; but having received al different plsu:es cer¬ 
tain intelligence from court, that they could not venture 
to appear there without endangering their lives, they 
stopt short in their journey, and acquaint the junta 
of the^ information which had^een given them j This 
excited such violent passions as transported the whole 
party beyond all bounds of prudence or of moderation. 
That a king of Castile should deny his subjects access 
into his presence, or refuse to listen to their humble 
petitions, was represented as an act of granny so 
unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing now’re¬ 
mained but with arms in their hands to drive away that 
ravenous band of foreigners which- encompassed the 
throne, who, after having devoured the wealth of the 
kingdom, found it necessary to prevent the cries of an 
Violent injured people from rmmhing tlm 

sovereign- Many insisted wasii^ on iq^^ving 
thejiutn. n motion which had formerly been made, for 
d^)riving Charles, during the life of his mother, of the 
regal titles and authority which had been too rashly 
conferred upon him, £rom^,.a false supposition of her 
total faiabili^rTor govmmment. Some proposed to pro- . 
vide a proper person toas^ her in the adss^istratioB 
of public afihl^'by manying the queen to foe prtnee 
of CalaMa, foe^^ir of ^ kings ef Kt^ets, 

who had detH||wp;^p yjiWm' dnee the time foat 

M 2 
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Ferdinand had dispossessed his ancestor of their crown. 
All agreed tha^ as the hopes of obtaining redress and 
security, merely by presenting Iheir requests to their 
sovereign, had kept them too loz^ in a state of inaction, 
and prevented them from taking advantage of the una¬ 
nimity with which the nation declared in their favour,': 
it was now necessary to collect their whole force, and 
to exert themselves with vigour, in opposing this fatal 
combination of the king and the nobility against their 
liberties." 

Take tka They soon took the field with twenty thou- 
****** sand men. . Violent disputes arose concerning 
the command of this army. Padilla, the darling of the 
people and soldiere, was the only person whom they 
thoughj^ worthy of this honour. But Don Pedro de 
Giron, the eldest son of the cond^ de Uruena, a young 
nobleman of the first order, having lafely joined the 
commons out of private resentment against the emperor, 
the respect due to his birth, together with a secret 
desire of disappointing Padilla, of whose popularity 
Not *3 members ofthe junta had become jealous, ' 

procured.him the office of general; though he 
soon gave them a fatal proof that he possessed neither 
the experience, the abilities, nor the steadiness which 
that important station required. 

Theretfoii meanwhile, appointed Rioseco 

•nd as the place of rendezvous for their troops, 
which, though far inferior to those of the com¬ 
mons in number, excelled them greatly in discipline 
and in valour. They had drawn a considerable body 
of regular and veteran infantry out of Navarre.- Their 
cavahy, which formed the ^ef strength of their army, 
consisted mostly of gentlemen accustoiped to ffie mili¬ 
tary life, uid animated with the.martij|I spirit peculiar 
to their oi^er in thatrage, The infantry of the junta 
was formed entirely of citkena Mechanics, little 
> P. Blwt. Ep.€iiP^ 
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acquainted with the use ^ iuxos. The small body of 
ca^ry which they had Jbeeh able to raise, was com¬ 
posed of persons of ignoble birth, and perfect strangers 
to the service into' which they entered. ' The cha¬ 
racter of the generals differed no 1^ than that of ]^eir 
troops. The royalists Vere commanded by the condft 
de Haro, the cOnstame’s eldest son, an officer of great 
experience and of distinguished abilities, 
impro- Giron maiohed with his army directly to 
Hioseco, and seizing'the village.s and passes 
TOmfor" around it, hoped that the royalists would be 
die janM. obliged either to surrender for want of provi¬ 
sions, or tofight with disadvantage before all their troops 
were assembled. Bui he had not the abilities, nor his 
troops the patience and discipline, necessary -for die 
execution of such a scheme^ The cond^ de Haro 
found litde difficulty in conducting a considerable re¬ 
inforcement through all his posts into the town; and 
Giron, despairing of being able to reduce it, advanced 
; suddenly to Villapanda, a place belonging to the con¬ 
stable, in which the enemy had tiieir chief magazine 
of provisions. By this ill-judged motion, he left Tor- 
desillas open to ffie royalists, whom the cond^ de Haro 
^ ^ led thither in the night with the utmost secrecy 
and dispatch ; and attacking the town, in which 
Giron had left no other garrison thw a regiment of 
priests, raised by the bishop of Zamora, he, b^break 
of day, forced his way into it after a desperate resist¬ 
ance, became master of the queen’s person, took pri¬ 
soners many members of the junta, and recovered the 
great seal, with the other ensigns of government 
By this faml blow, the junta lost -all the reputation 
and authority which they had derived from seeming to 
act by the queqn’s commands.} .such of nobles as 
had hitherto b^n waVorii^ildr .jimdetermined in their 
choice, now joined|^. with all their forces'; 

and a universal cdiMteniaiiob seirad the partisans of 
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tke coamMHU. >This wa« mu^kiiKMi^ bjr the sea- 
they begatt to enteiHua vi Q^on, i^opi they 
khidly teeiued bt .havidg betrayed. Tw^esillu, to die 
edattay; hnd thoagh th^ chaige aee^ tohave been 
dartitote nt foundatioii, the sttceesa of the royalists 
being owhig to GKron’s ill con&cti ra&er dian to his 
toeacdiety) he so entirely lost credit trith fais .puty, that 
he resigned his Commission, and retired to onei. of his 
easdes.” 

nejiiiiM duch monbers. of the jimta as had escaped 
thri5Ty“ the enemy’s hands at Tordesillas, fledto VaUar 
***** doUd; and as ittrould have required, long time 
to supply (he places of those .who Were prisoners by a 
new election, toey mode choice among themselves of a 
small number of persons, to whom they committed the 
snpieme direction of affairs. Their army, which grew 
stronger e(rery day by the arrival of troops from diffe¬ 
rent parts of'the kingdom, marched likewise to Valla¬ 
dolid; and Padillabeingaj^ointed commander-in-chief, 
the. spirits of the soldiery revived, and the whole pSarty, 
forgetting the late misfortune, continued to express the 
same ardent zeal for the liberties of their country, uid 
the Same implacable animosity against their oppressors. 
Thei, 'What dley stood most in need of was money 

P®y broops. A great part of the current 
‘**“y*^ coin had been carried but of the kingdom by 
die Flemings; the stated taxes levied in timos of peace 
were inOonsidmable; ‘igoRunerce of evety Idnd being 
intompted by the Vrar, the sum which it jaelded de- 
creased4laily; and the junta were affaid of disgosting 
the paOj^e by burdening diem widi hew iihp^tiohs, 
to ^icb;' in Aat i^, they were little acemdomedif But 
from dtis . difficulty diey were teixtrichted by Donna 
Maria Padibed) PadiHa’s aife, a woman (ff.:jW^le biridi, 
of great abilidies) Of liomijiiess ambitk^; s^i bhwAted 
with die mrat ardent zeal fn sujiiiort of ffie caase of 

« MUedtaateut 1|IM( Ur. llfdi. Oodte. *al. i. p. STS. 
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the juntt. She, with a boldness superior to iih(^ 
superstitious fears which often influence harsez, pro' 
posed to seize aO the rich and nui^iflcent bmaments 
in the - cathedral of Toledo; but, lest that action, by 
its appearance of impie^, might o&nd the people, she 
and her ^bue marked to the church b solemn pro¬ 
cession, in mourning habits, with tears in their eyes, 
beatii^ their breasts, and felling on their knees, im¬ 
plored the pardon of the sabts whose shrines, she was 
about to violate. By this artificej which screened her 
from the imputation of sacrilege, and persuaded the 
people that necessity and zeal for a good cause had 
constrained her, though with reluctance, to venture 
upon this action, she stripped the cathedral of whatever 
was valuable, and procured a considerable sum of 
money for the junta.” The regents, no less at a loss 
howto maintab their troops', the revenues of the crown 
having been either dissipated by the Flemings or seized 
by die commons, were obliged to take tlie queen’s 
^jewels, together with the plate belonging to the nobility, 
and apply them to that purpose; and, when those failed, 
they obtained a small sum by way of loan from, the 
king of Portugal.’’ 

Lon lime nobility discoveted great unwillbgness 

^ proceed to extremities with the junta. They 
ibcn^ity. were {mimated with no less hatred th^p the 
commons against the Flemings; they approved much 
of several articles b the remonstrance; they thought 
the juntkigyire favourable, not only for redressing'past 
grievances, but for rendering the constitution more 
perfect and secure by new regulations; they were afraid, 
that while the two orders, of whidi the legislature was' 
composed, wasted each Other’s strength by mutual hos- 
tilitbs, the crown would ripe to power on the rain or 
weakness of both, and no less on the mde- 

* 8n49v. 90 S. niei. Se Btjle, fi. 
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penden<^ of the noblra, than on the privileges of the 
<^nimons. To this disposition were owing the frequent 
overtures of peace which the regents'mad^ to the junta, 
and the continual negotiations they carried on during 
the pro^^s of their military operations. Nor were the 
terms which they odered unreasonable ; for, on condi¬ 
tion that the junta would pass from a few article most 
subversive of the royal authority, or inconsistent with 
the rights of the nobili^, they engaged to procure the 
emperor’s consent to their other demands, which, if he, 
through the influence of evil counsellors, should refuse, 
several of the nobles promised to join with the commons 
in their endeavours to extort if Such divisions, how¬ 
ever, p^vailed among the members of the junta, as 
prevented their deliberating calmly, or judging with 
prudence. Some of the cities which had entered into 
the confederacy, were filled with that mean jealousy 
and distrust of each other, which rivalship in commerce 
or in grandeur is apt to inspire ; the constable, by his 
influence and promises, had prevailed on the inhabi¬ 
tants of Burgos to abandon the'junta, and other noble¬ 
men had shaken the fidelity of some of the lesser cities; 
no person had arisen among the commons of such 
superior abilities or elevation of mind as to acquire the 
direction of their afiaii^; Padilla, their genet^, was a 
man of popular qualities, but distrusted for that reason 
by those of highest rank who adhered to flie junta; 
the conduct of Giron led the people to view wi& sus¬ 
picion every person of noble birth whu joined their 
party; so that the strongest marks of.irresolution, 
mut^ distrust, and mediocrity of genius, app^red in 
all their proceedings at this time. After n^y^n- 
sultations held concerning the terms propoi^ by' the,' 
regents, theysuflered themselves to-be so canjed away 
•by resentment against the nobflity,. that, .rejecting all 
thoughts of accommodation,. they threatened to strip 
Ifart. £^695. ris. Oeddn’i Tcacii, i. 961. 
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ih^ of the crown lands, which they or their ancestors 
had usurped, and to reannex these to the royal domain. 
Upon this pr^osterous scheme, which would at once 
have annihilated all the liberties for which they had 
been struggling, by rendering.the kings of Castile ab¬ 
solute and independent on their subjects, they were so 
intent, that they now exclaimed with less vehemence 
against the exactions of the foreign ministers, than 
against the exorbitant power and wealth of the nobles, 
and seemed to hope that they might make peace with 
Charles, by offering to enrich him with their spoils. 
Elated The success which Padilla had met with in 
several small encounters, and in reducing some 
i’Xuun*” inconsiderable towns, helped to precip^te the 
t”** members of the junta into this measure, filling 
them with such confidence in the valour of their troops, 
that they hoped for an easy victory over the royalists. 
Padilla, that his army might not remain inactive while 
flushed with good fortune, laid siege to Towelobaton, 
a place of greater strength and importance than any 
that he had hitherto ventured to attack, and which was 
defended by a sufficient garrison ; and though the be¬ 
sieged made a desperate resistance, and die admiral 
Mareii 1 , attempted to relieve them, he took the town by 
storm, and gave it up to be plundered by his 
soldiers. If he had marched instantly with bis victo¬ 
rious army to Tordesillas, the head-quarters of the 
royalists, he could hardly have failed of making an 
eflectual impression on their troops, whom he wduld 
have found in astonishment at die briskness of his ope¬ 
rations, and far from being of sufficient strength to 
impra. . give him batde. But the fickleness and impru- 
dence of the junta prevented his taking this 
duct. s^p, lncapsJ>le, like all. popular associations, 
either of carrying on war of‘inking peace, they 
listmied again to oveijtores of accommodation, and eyein 
agreed to a short suspension of arm^. This negotiadon 
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tentunated in notliing ; l>ttt while it fras ibtnyii^ on, 
many of PadiUa^a aoldiefi, uniu^uainted with the re* 
atminta of diacipUne, tfi^t o£f.^th the which 
they had' ^t at Totrelobktcm; and otheta, wearied out 
'by the untatoal length of the campai^, deaerted/ The 
constable too had leisure to. aaamnble his. forces- at 
Burgos, and to prepare eveiy thing for taking tha 
fidd; and as soon as the truce expired, he effected a 
junction with the cond^ defiuo, in spite of all Padilla’s 
efforts to prevent it. They advanced immediately to-* 
wa^s Torrelobaton; and PadUla, finding the number 
of his troops so diminiriied that he durst not risk a 
battle, attempted to retreat to Toro, which, if he could 
have agcomplish^, the invasion of Navarre at that 
juncture by the French, end the necessity which the 
regents must have been under of detaching men to that 
ThenoWei kingdom, might have sfived him from danger. 

Haro, sensible how fatal the consequences 
jaai^ ' would be of suffering him to escape, marched 
April *8, rapidity at the head of his cavalry, 

that he came up wiih him near VillaJa r, and, without 
waiting for his infantry, advanced to the attack. Pa- 
dUla’a army, fatigued and disheartened by their preci¬ 
pitant retreat, which they could not distinguish fi-om 
a flight, happened at Aat time to be passing over a 
plough^ field, on wh^ such a violent rain had fallen, 
that the soldiers sunk almost to the knees at every step, 
and remained exposed !o the fire of some fimd-pieces, 
whiqh the royalists had brought along with them. All 
the^'^ciicumstances so disconcerted and intimidated. 
Aikd&t.' wifliout facing enemy, or 

tftu. nuking any rraistance, they fled in the utmost 
confusion. Padilla exerted; himself with extraordinary 
courage and activity in order to rally them, though in' 
vain, fear tending them deaf both to hisvflireats and 
entreaties: upp which, finding 'matlma inretrievrible, 
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attd MMlving itot to survive^ die disgrace of that day, 
and the ruin of his party, he^shed into the thickest of 
the enemy; but being urounded and dismounted, he 
^as taken prisoner. , His pri^ipal officers shared the 
same fate; the common soldiers wesre allowed to depart 
%uhutt, the nobles being too generous to kill men who 
threw down their arms.* 

. The resentment of his enemies did not sufio' Padilla 
to linger long in expec^don of what should befall him. 
Next day he was condemned to lose his head, though 
without any regular trial, the notoriety of the crime 
being supposed sufficient to supersede the formality of 
F>a!Ut, a legal process. He was led instantly to exe< 
Suprt”' cutlon, together with Don JFohn Bravo, and Don 
deaih. 'Francis Maldonada, the former commander of 
the Segovians, and the latter of the troops of Salamanca. 
Padilla viewed the approach of death with calm but 
undaunted fortitude; and when Bravo, bis fellow-suf¬ 
ferer, expressed some indignation at hearing himself 
proclaimed a traitor, he checked him, by observing, 
“ That yesterday was the time to have displayed the 
spirit of gentlemen, this day to die with the meekness 
gf Christians.” Being permitted to write to his wife, 
and to the communi^ of Toledo, the place of his nati- 
vi^, he addressed the former with a manly and virtu¬ 
ous tenderness, and the latter with the exultation natural 
to bne>rho considered himself^as a martyr for the liber¬ 
ties of his. country.* After this, he submitted quietly 

■ SuKto*. S45, he. P. Mart. Ep. no. Minlua, Coaliii. p. 16. Epitome de I* 
Vide y Unboi del Eoper. Cadet V. per D. loan Anten. de Ven y Zuniga. 4ta. 
Madr. 16tr.lt. 19. ' 

• The altaim^'tSM lettenble eleqecat end bigh.q>inled, that 1 have iraadaled 
them fcr thdentertaiiimeal of o/ reader*:— 

TULetlerrfBimMmPMUtttohamfi- 

** Sttrofta,—If jrtMl grief did net aflUclAwttare thee ay Owe death. 1 tbould 
deem ayaif petfretly happy. For the end ef life baha certain to all meo, the 
AlmlSMy dooM a Mih of diHhrt^hliig feronr npai that penon for whoa he 
appointt MfeMaojleh a afate, whten, daufeJanaMlad to many, b narerlbelta ac¬ 
ceptable unto Iw. Xt-woohl reqahe aaii nift diea I aoer bare, to write any th&g 
timt eouM rfhni yea eanotafe^ Tlfet' ray aneaite* will not grant- me, tu* Jle * 
widi ^ delay the toecplioa of that crown wUd 1 hope to enjoy. You may hewaS 
yonr own Ion, but aot ray death, wbidi, heta^ if^nraitalHe, onght not to be 
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to. his fate. Most of the Spanish historians, accustomed 
to ideas of gorernment and of regal power very dif¬ 
ferent from'those upon which he act^, haytf been so 
eager to testify their disapprobation of the cause in 
which he was engaged, that they have neglected, or 
have been afraid ,to do justice- td his. virtues ;• and, by 
blackening his memory, have endeavoured to deprive ' 
him 01 that pify which is seldom denied to illustrious 
sufferers. * 

Rida of The victory at Villalar proved as decisive as 
the party, Complete. Valladolid, the most zealous 

of all the associated cities^ opened its gates immediately 
to the conquerors, and being treated with great cle¬ 
mency by the regents, Medina del Campo, Segovia, 
and many other towns, followed its example.* This sud¬ 
den dissolution of a confederacy, formed not upon 
slight disgusts, or upon trifling motives, into which the 
whole body of the people had entered, and which had 
been allowed time to acquire a considerable degpree of 

leioented by my. My sodI, for noUiinK cIm >• leR to me, I bequeath to you. Yon 
will leeeive it, a* the thing in this wond which yon value most. 1 do not write to 
my fatlier. Sent Lopez, Infuse I date not; for, tlmogli I have shewn myself to be 
hia son in daring to lose my lifo, I have not been the heir of hit good fortune. I 
will not attempt to say any thing more, that I may not tire the executioner, who 
waits for me; and that 1 may not excite a suspicion, that, in order to prolong 
lifo, 1 iengtlien out my letter. My servant Sosia, an eye-witness, and to whom I 
have communicated my most secret thoughts, will inform you of what I cannot now 
write i and that I rea^ expecting Jl)>e instrument of your grief, and of my deliver¬ 
ance.” 

His Xetter ia the City qf Toledo. 

" To thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whole world, free from tlie 
time of tbei^ghty Goth,; to thee, #ha, by a&ddbig the blood of strangers, as well 
as thy own bi^, hast recovered liberty fiir thyself and thy neighbouring cities, thy 
legitunMo aon, Imn de Padilla, gives information, bow by the blood of hit body, 
thy ancient netoiies arc to be refreshed. If fate Iiath not permitted my actions to 
be placed among your tuecetsfol and celebrated exploits, the fault has been in my 
ill foilaoe, not to .toy good will. This 1 request of thee, as of a mother, to accept, 
since Qod bath risen me uothing more to lose for thy sake, than that which I am 
riow to teiimioim. 1 am more soiielloos about thy good opinion Ihqn about my own 
life. Xbc abifUiqp ri fortune, whieb never stands still, are many. But this I sea 
with infioHe conMation, that I, the least of Ay ebUdten, snffsr math for thee; ami. 
that thou Jiast nursed at thy breasts snob as may take veneanee for my wrongs. 
Many tongues wilt relate tbe manner of my de^, of which 1 am adit ignorant, 
though 1 Iww it to be near. My end will lestifo wbat was iBy desire. My soul I • 
reeommend to thee as the patroness of Christiarity. Of my body 1 say nothing, 
for it is not mine, tufm *>>tc notluog mote, for at tbia veiy moment 1 feel tbe 
knife at my throaVv^fojpaafof dread of tby displeaturc than apprehensioa of my 
own pain.” Sap^v. watLSoL'i. p. 47B. 
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order and consistence by establishing a regular plan of 
government, is the strongest proof either of the inabi¬ 
lity of its leaders, or of some secret discord reigning 
among its members, lliough part of that army by 
which they had been subdued was obliged, a few days 
after the battle, to march towards Nparre, in order to 
check the progress., of the French in that kingdom, 
nothing could prevail on the dejected commons of Cas¬ 
tile to take arms again, and to embrace such a favour¬ 
able opportunity of acquiring those rights and pri¬ 
vileges for which they had appeared so zealous. 
Fadiiu’s The cily of Toledo alone, animated by Donna 
fenda'r’o- Maria Pacheco, Padilla’s widow, who, instead 
^ with Qf bewailing her husband trith a womanish 
spirit. sorrow, prepared to revenge his death, and to 
prosecute that cause in defence of which he had suf¬ 
fered, must be excepted. Respect for her sex, or ad¬ 
miration for her courage and abilities, as well as sym¬ 
pathy with her misfortunes, and veneration for the me-' 
mory of her husband, secured her the same ascendant 
over the people which he had possessed. The pru¬ 
dence and vigour with which she acted, justified that 
confidence they placed in her. She wrote to the French 
general in Navarre, encouraging him to invade Castile 
hy the offer of powerful assistance. She endeavoured, 
by her letters and emissaries, to revive the spirit and 
hopes of the other cities. She raised soldiers, and 
exacted, a great sum from the *blergy belonging to the 
cathedral, in order to defray the expense of keeping 
them on foqt" She employed every artifice that could 
interest or inflame the populace. For this purpose she 
ordered crucifixes to be used by her troops instead of 
colours, as if they had been at war with the infidels 
and enemies of religion;. she marched through the 
streets of Toledo with her son, a young child, clad in 
deep moumiAg, seated on a mule, having a standard 
• • P. Mwt Ep. 7sr. 
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carried be^e him, representi^ the of his 

father’s execution.* By all these means she kept the 
minds of the peojd^ ia such perpeto^ t^glfation api 
prevented their passioiiB from tubsiding, aho tendered 
them insensiUe df the daegete to whrdt they'were 
exposed by etapding aldne in ^i^sitimi to the royal 
aptborily.y^ile the army wS4 employed in Navarre, 
the regents were unable to attempt the reaction of 
Toledo by force; and -all ths^r endeavours,'either to 
diminish i^onna Maria’s credit'with the people; or to 
gain her by large promises, and the solicitations of her 
brother the marquis de Mondeiar, proved ineffectual. 
Upon the expulsion of the French out of Navarre, part 
of the army returned-into Castile, and invented Toledo. 
Even this inade no impression on the intrepid and ob¬ 
stinate courage of Donna Maria. She defended the 
town with vigour, her troops in several sallies beat the 
royalists, and no progress was made towards reducing 
the place, until the clergy, whom she had highly of¬ 
fended by invading their property, ceased to support 
her. As soon as they received information of the death 
of William de Croy, archbishop of Toledo, whose pos¬ 
session of that see was their chief grievance, and that 
the emperor had named a Castilian to succeed him, 
they openly turned against her, and persuaded the peo¬ 
ple that she had acquhmd such influence over them by 
the force of enchantments; that she was assisted by a 
familiar demon, which attended her in the form of a 
negro-maid; and thet by its suggestions she regulated 
every part of her ccmduct.’ The credulous multitude, 
whom their impatience of a long blockade, and despair 
of obtaining succours either hrom the cities formerly in 
confisdaracy with them, m from the French, rendered 
desirous of peace, took wms agmnst her, and, driving 
her out of the city, surrendered it to t^ royal¬ 
ists,. She retired to the citadel, which she de- 

» SudoT. 375. *y P. Bbrt. Ep. rST. 
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fended with amazing fortitude four months longer; and 
Feb. 10 , wlien reduced to the last extremities, she made 
iSM. escape in disguise, and fled to Portugal, 

wherersbeliad many relations.* 

FetiJ ef. Upon her flight ^.^the- citadel surrendered. 

Trimquillity waa re*^tal)lished in Castile; and 
*"• this bold attempt of the commons, like all unsuc¬ 
cessful insurrections, contributed to confirm and extend 
the power of the crown, which it was intended to mode¬ 
rate and abridge. The cortesi still continued to make a 
part of the Castilian constitution, and was summoned to 
meet whenever the king stood in need of money; but 
instead of adhering to their ancient and cautious form 
of examining and redressing public grievances, before 
they proceeded to grant any supply, the more courtly 
custom of voting a donative in the first place was in¬ 
troduced; andthe sovereign, having obtained all that he 
wanted, never allowed them to enter into any inquiry, 
or to attempt any reformation injurious to bis authority. 
The privileges which the cities had enjoyed were gra¬ 
dually circumscribed or abolished; their commerce 
began from this period to decline; and becoming less 
wealthy and less populous, they lost that power and 
influence which they had acquired in the cortes. 

Tiie pro- While Castile was exposed to the calamities 

■Ru of the of civil war, the kingdom of Valencia was tom 

inrome-' , . . ^ . , 

tionin by intestine commotions still more violent, 
veienci*. associatioh which had been formed in the 
city of Valencia in the year 1520, and which was dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of the Germanada. continued 
to subsUt a^r the emperor’s departure from Spain. 
The members of it, upon pretext of defending the coaste 
■ against tiie descents of the corsairs of Barbary, and 
under sanction of that permission which Charles had 
rashly^^granted them, refused to Jay dovm their arms. 
But w the griOvances which the Valencians aimed at 

• Sando*. 375. P. Mart. Ep. 754. Femr. aili. SO-'i. - 
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redressing proceeded from the arrogance fmd.exactions 
of the nobili^, rather than from any unwarranfrdile exer¬ 
cise of ^le royal prerogative, their resentm^jt turned 
chiedy against, the former. As,soon as they'tirere al¬ 
lowed the use of arms, and became conscious of their 
own strength, they grewimpatientto take vengeance of 
their oppressors. , They drove the nobles( out of most 
of the cities, plundered their houses, -wasted their lands, 
and assaulted their castles. They th^ proceeded to 
elect thirteen persons, one from each company of trades¬ 
men established at Valencia, and committed the admi¬ 
nistration of government to them, under pretext that 
they would reform the laws, establish one uniform mode 
of dispensing justice without partiality or regard to the 
distinction of ranks, and thus restore men to some de¬ 
gree of their original equality. 

The nobles were obliged to take arms in self-defence. 
Hostilities began, and were carried on with all the ran¬ 
cour with which resentment at oppression inspired the 
one party, and the idea of insulted dignity animated the 
other. As no person of honourable birth, or of liberal 
education, joined the Germanada, the councils as well 
as troops of the confederacy were conducted by low me¬ 
chanics, who acquired the confidence of an enraged mul¬ 
titude, chiefly by the fierceness of their zeal and the ex¬ 
travagance of their proceedings. Aipoug such men, the 
laws introduced in civilized nations, in order to restrain 
or moderate the violence of war, were unknown or de¬ 
spised ; and they run into the wildest excesses of cruelty 
and outrage. 

The emperor, occupied with suppressing the insur¬ 
rection in Castile, which more immediately threatened 
the subversion of his power and prerogative, was un¬ 
able to give much attention to the tumults in Valencia, 
and left the nobility of that kingdom to fight their own 
battles. His viceroy, the cond^ de Melito, had the su¬ 
preme Qommand of the forces which the nobles raised 
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the vassals. The Gtermanada carried on the 
war during the years 1520 and 21, with a more per¬ 
severing courage than coidd have been expected from 
a body so tumultuary, under the conduct of such leaders. 
They defeated the nobility Ju several actions, which, 
though not considerable, wete extreihely sharp. Tliey 
repulsed them in their attempts to reduce different 
towns. ; But the nobles, by their superior skill in war, 
and at the head of troops more accustomed to service, 
gained the advantage in most of the rencoimters. At 
length they were joined by a body of Castilian cavalry, 
which the regents dispatched towards Valencia, ^oon 
after their victory over Padilla at Villalar, and by ftieir 
assistance the Valencian nobles acquired such superio¬ 
rity, tliat they entirely broke and ruined the Cermanada. 
The leaders of the party were put to deatli, almost with¬ 
out any formality of legal trial, and suffered such cruel 
punishments, as the sense of recent injuries prompted 
their adversaries to inflict. The government of Valencia 
was re-established in its ancient form.* 

Appear- 1“ Aragou, violent symptoms of the same spi- 
dli^e^ rit of disaffection and sedition, which reigned in 
tion in the other kingdoms of Spain, begat\ to appear, 
Arago'i- Ijy prudent conduct of the viceroy, Don 
John de Lanusa, they were so far composed, as to pre¬ 
vent their breaking out into any open insurrection. 
Forniida- But in the island of Majorca, annexed to the 
rMti™"in crown of Aragon, the same causes which had 
Majorca, excitcd the commotions in Valencia,, produced 
effects no less violent. The people, impatient of the 
hardships which they had endured under the rigid juris- 
March 19 . dictiou of the nobility, took arms in a tumultuary 
***** manner ; deposed their viceroy; drove Iiiin out 
of the island; and massacred every gentleman who was 
so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. The obstinacy 

* Argenioia Aonale* de Aragon, cap. 75. 90. 99.118. Sayas Aimalri de Ara- 
i'on, cap. 5. It, &C. F. Mart. Ep. Ub. nniii. et mi*. paMim. Ferrer. Hi« 
d'Enpagne, viiL 547. 564, &e. 
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with which the people, of Majorca persisted in llieir re¬ 
bellion, was equal to the. rage with which they began it. 
Many and vigoroufr^cots were requisite in order to re¬ 
duce them to obedience; and tranquillity wasWestab- 
lished in every part of Spain, before the Majorcans could 
be brought to submit to their soyereigm*’ . 

Cauaei While the spirit of disaffection was so general 

among the Spaniards, and so many causes con- 
cu*Ted in precipitating them'into. such violent 
content., measures, in order to obtain the redress of their 
grievances, it may appear strange, that the malecon- 
tents in the different kingdoms should have carried on 
their operations without any mutual concert, or even 
any intercourse with each other. By uniting their coun¬ 
cils and arms, they might have acted both with greater 
force and with more effect. The appearance of a na¬ 
tional confederacy would have rendere^ it no less re¬ 
spectable among the people than formidable to the 
crown; and the emperor, unable to resist such a combi¬ 
nation, must have complied with any terms which the 
members of it should have thought fit to. prescribe. 
Many things, however, prevented the Spaniards from 
forming themselves into one body, and pursuing com¬ 
mon measures. The people of the different kingdoms 
in Spain,'though they were become the subjects of the 
same sovereign, retained, in fiill force, their national 
antipathy to each other. The remembrance of their 
ancient rivalship and hostilities was still lively, and the 
sense of reciprocal injuries so strong as to prevent them 
from acting with confidence and conceit. Each nation 
chose rather to depend on its own efforts, and to main- 
; tain the struggle alone, than to implore the aid of neigh¬ 
bours, whom they distrusted and hated. At the same 
time, the forms of government in the jKvmal kingdoms 
of Spain were so different, and the grievapeei of which 

) 

k ArgcnMte Anini«,<ie Aragon, c. IIS. Ferrer. Ili*l. Tiil. 54t. ' Soya. Aonoln 
<te Aragon, ro|n 7. It. 14.76. SI. Fcner*. Hiet, ti'E*|Mgi>e,eiti. 579,&c. 609. 
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th^' complained, as well as the alterations and amend¬ 
ments in policy which they attempted to introduce, so 
various', that it was not easy to bring them to unite in 
any common plan. To this disunion Charles was in¬ 
debted for the preseryatioii of the Spanish crowns; and 
while each of the kingdoms followed separate measures, 
they were all obliged' at last to conform to the will of 
their sovereign. 

The em- The arrival of the emperor in Spain filled his 
subjects who had been in arms against him with 
teharioir apprehensions, fron? which he soon deli- 

towarda vered them by an act of clemency, no less pru- 
contcnua dent than generous. Auer a rebellion so gene- 
ral, scarcely twenty persons, among so many criminals 
obnoxious to the law, had been punished capitally in 
Castile. Though strongly solicited by his council, 
Charles refund to*shed any more blood by the hands of 
the executioner; and published a general par- 
^ ' don, extending to all crimes committed since the 

commencement of the insurrections, from which only 
fourscore persons were excepted. Even these he seems 
to have named, rather with an intention to intimidate 
others, than from any inclination to seize them; for when 
an officious courtier offered to inform him where one of 
the most considerable among them was concealed, he 
avoided it by a good-natured pleasantry :—“ Go,” says 
he, “ 1 liave now no reason to be afraid of that man, but 
he has some cause to keep at a distance from me, and 
you would be better employed in telling him that I am 
here, than in acquainting me with the place of his re¬ 
treat.”' By his appearance of magnanimity, as well as 
by his care to avoid every thing which had disgusted 
the Castilians during his former residence among them; 
by hk address in assuming their manners, in speaking 
their language, and in complying with all their humours 

< Sudor. 377, dec. Vid. del Eaper. Caiiei, per Don Jem Aaton. de Ven y 
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and customs, he acquired an ascendant over them which 
hardly any of their native monarchs had ev^ attained, 
and brought them tp support him in all his enterprises 
with a zed and valour to which he owed much of his 
success and grandeur.* 

Adiian sets About the time that Charles landed in Spain, 
iteoii"! and Adrian set out for Italy to take possession of 
ielill'on his dignity. But though the Roman peo- 
lUere. pie longed extremely for his arrival, they could 
not, on his first appearance, conceal their surprise and 
disappointment. After being accustomed to the princely 
magnificence of Julius, and the elegant splendour of 
Leo, they beheld with contempt an old man of an hum¬ 
ble deportment, of austere manners, an enemy to pomp, 
destitute of taste in the arts, and unadorned with any 
of the external accomplishments which the vulgar ex¬ 
pect in those raised to eminent stations.' Nor did his 
political views and maxims seem less strange and as¬ 
tonishing to the pontifical ministers. He acknowledged 
and bewailed the corruptions which abounded in the 
church, as well as in the court of Rome, and prepared 
to reform both ; he discovered no intention of aggrandiz¬ 
ing his family ; he even scrupled at retaining such 
territories as some of his predecessors had acquired by 
violence or fraud, rather than by any legal title ; and 
for that reason he invested Francesco Maria de Roverd 
anew in the duchy of Urbino, of which Leo had stripped 
him, and surrendered to the duke of Ferrara several 
places wrested from him by the church.^ To men little 
habituated to see princes regulate their conduct by the 
maxims of morality and the principles of justice, these 
actions of the new pope appeared incontestable proofs 
of his weakness or inexperience. Adrian, who was a 
perfect stranger to the complex and intricate system of 
Italian politics, and who could place no confidence in 

i CHOU Vita dc Carlo V. p. 85. 
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persons whose subtle refinements in business suited so 
ill with the natural simplicity and candour of his own 
character, being often, embarrasse^.and irresolute in his 
deliberations, the opinion of his incapacity' daily in¬ 
creased, until both his person and govermnent became 
objects of ridicule among his subjects.*'* 

He cniica- Adrian, though devoted to the emperor, en- 
store’prare deavoured to assume the impartiality' which 
in Europe, became the common father of Christendom, and 
laboured to reconcile the contending princes, in order 
that they might unite in a league against Solyinan, 
whose conquest of Rhodes rendered him more formid¬ 
able than ever to Europe.'* But this was an undertiik- 
ing far beyond his abilities. To examine such a variety 
of pretensions, to adjust such a number of inhirfering 
interests, to extinguish the passions which ambition, 
emulation, a^ mutual injuries had kindled, to bring so 
many hostile powers to pursue the same scheme witii 
unanimity and vigour, required not only uprightness of 
intention, but great superiority both of understanding 
and addre.ss. 

The Italian states were no less desirous of peace tlian 
the pope. The imperial army under Colonna was still 
kept on foot; but as the emperor’s revenues in Spain, 
in Naples, and in the Low Countries, were either v\- 
hausted or applied to some other purpose, it depended 
entirely for pay and subsistence on the Italians. A great 
part of it was quartered in the ecclesiastical state, and 
monthly contributions were levied upon the Floren¬ 
tines, the Milanese, tlie Genoese, and Lucchesc, by the 
viceroy of Naples; and though all exclaimed against 
such oppression, and were impatient to be dclivcrc;d 
from it, the dread of worse consequences from the rage 
of the array, or tlie resentment of the emperor, obliged 
them to submit.' 


» .lov. Vita Adi. lltt. P. Mart. Kn.774. Kucelli Lcitwi do I'riiit vol. i. B7. 
'.»6. 101. * BeUefoi. Epiti. p. 86. ‘ Ciuit. I. av. ‘J-StJ. 
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15S3. ' So much regard, however, was paid to die 

uim pope’s exhoitations, rad to a btill which he is* 
sued, reqtii^g^^ CWistian princes %6 consent 
ung. to atrnce for thtee'years, that the imjiierial,. the 
French, rad Engl^ ^Bassadors at Rome were em¬ 
powered by their respective courts to treat of that 
matter; but while they wasted their time in fruitless 
negotiation, their masters continued their preparations 
for ww. The Venetians, who had hitherto adhered 
with great firmness to their alliance with Francis, being 
now convinced that his affairs in Italy were in a des- 
June 28 situation, entered into a league against 

him with the emperor; to which Adrian, at the 
instigation of his countryman and friend Charles de 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who persuaded him that the 
only obstacles to peace arose from the ambition of the 
French king, soon after acceded. The other Italian 
states followed their example; and Francis Was left 
without a single ally to resist the efforts of so many 
enemies, whose armies threatened, and whose territo¬ 
ries racomp^ed, his dominions on every side.'‘ 
rrucb’i '^^® of this powerful confederacy, it was 

thought, would have obliged Francis to keep 
iaa|>po^ wholly on the defensive, or at least have pre- 
tioBipit.u^^nted his entertaining ray thoughts of march-r 
ing into Italy. But it was the character of that prince, 
too apt to become remiss, and even negligent on ordi¬ 
nary occasions, to rouse at the a^^roach of danger, and 
not ody to encounter it with spirit and intrepidity, 
qualities which never forsook him, but to provide 
against it with diligence rad industry. Before his ene¬ 
mies were readj^to execute any of their schemes, Fran¬ 
cis had assembled a numerous army. His authority over 
his own subjects was far greater than that which Charles 
or He^ possessed over theirs. Th^ depended on 
their diets, their cortes, and their parliaments for money, 

^ Cult. t. XV. 241.248. 
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which was usually granted them in small sums, very 
8lowly>'|md with much reluctance. The taxes he could 
impoee'vi^^ more considerable, a^ levied with greater 
dispatch; so that on this, as well as on other occasions, 
he brought his amuM fiiad while they were 

only devising ways and means for raising theirs- Sen¬ 
sible of this advanta^, Francis hoped to disconcert all 
the emperor’s schemes by marching in person into the 
Milanese; and this bold measure, the more formidable 
because unexpected, could scarcely have failed of pro- 
Suspcaded ducing that effect. But when the vanguard of 
d«^»^ his army had already reached Lyons, and he 
of Uw himself was hastening after it with a second di- 

constable ^ 

Bourbon's-vision of his troops, the discovery of a domes- 
consptraej.^j^ Conspiracy, which threatened the riiin of the 
kingdom, obliged' him to stop short, and to alter his 
measures. 

Hi» ciMtac- The author of this dangerous plot wasCharlcs 

duke of Bourbon, lord high constable, whtwe 
noble birth, vast , fortune, and high office, raised him to 
be the most powerful subject in France, as his .great 
talents, equally suited to ffie field or the council, and 
his signal services to the crown, rendered him the most 
illustrious and deserving. The near resemblance be¬ 
tween the king and him in many of their qualities, both 
being fond of war, and ambitious to excel in manly 
exercises, as well. as their equality in age, and their 
proximity of blood, ought naturally to have secured to 
’ him a considerable share in dial monarch's fa- 

rhe causes * .i-r • 

vour. But unhappily Louise, the king s mother, 
iidrectioii. contracted a violent aversion to the house 
of Bourbon, for no better reason than because Anne of 
Bretagne, the queen of Louis the Twelfth, witli whom 
she lived in p^etual enmity, had discovered a parti¬ 
cular attachment to that branch of the royal family; 
and had taught her son, who was too susceptible. of 
any impression which his mother gave him, to view all 
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the constable’s actions with a mean and unbecoming 
jealousy.. His disting^isl^ merit at &e battle of Ma- 
rignano had not been sufficiently rewarded; he had 
been recalled from the goY^nment of Milan upon very 
frivolous pretences, and met with a cold reception, 
which his prudent conduct in that difficult station did 
not deserve; the payment of his pensions had beer 
suspended without any good cause ; and, during the 
campaign of 1521, the king, as has already been re¬ 
lated, had affironted him in presence of the whole army 
by giving the command of the van to the duke o’ 
Alen^on. The constable, at first, bore these indignitiet 
with greater moderation than could have been expected 
from a high-spirited prince, conscious of what wa: 
due to h»’ rank and to his services. Such a multipli¬ 
city of injuries, however, exhausted his patience; anc 
inspiring him with thoughts of revenge, he retired fron 
court, and -began to hold a secret correspondence witl 
smne of the emperor’s ministers. 

About that time the duchess of Bourbon happened t< 
die without leaving any children. Louise, of a dispo 
sidon no less amorous than vindictive, and still suscep 
tible of the tender passions at the age of forty-six, be 
gau to view the constable, a prince as amiable as hi 
was accomplished, wiffi other eyes; and notwithstand 
ing the great disparity of their years, she formed thi 
scheme of marrying him. Bourbon, who might hav< 
expected every thing to which an ambitious mind cai 
aspire,^firom ffie doating fimdness of a woman wh 
governed her son and ffie kingdom, being inci^abl 
either of imitating the queen in her sudden transitia 
from hatred to love, or of dissembling so meanly as t 
pretend affection for one who had persecuted him s 
long with unprovoked malice, not r^effted th 
match, but imUttered his refusal Jme severe rail 
lery on Louise’s person and character. She findin, 
herself not only contemned, but insulted, her disap 
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pointed Ipve turned into hatred, and since she could 
not many, she resolved to .min Bourbon. 

For this purpose she consulted with the chancellor 
dn Prat, a man who, by a ^t>ase prostitution of great 
talents and of superior skiirShis profession, had risen 
to diat high office. By his advice a lawsuit was com¬ 
menced against the constable, for die whole estate 
belonging to the house of Bourbon. Part of it was 
claimed in the king’s name, as having fallen to the 
crown; part in that of Louise, as the nearest heir in 
blood of the deceased duchess. Both these claims were 
equally destitute of any foundation in justice; but 
Louise, by her solicitations and authority, and du Prat, 
by employing all the artifices and chicanery of law, 
prevailed on the judges to order the estates to be se¬ 
questered. This unjust decision drove the constable 
to despair, and to measures which despair alone could 
Hif iMret have dictated. He renewed lus intrigues in 
iitnperial court, and flattering himself that 
the em- the injuries which he had suffered would justify 
*’*"*^' his having recourse to any means in oi^der to 
obtain revenge, he ofiered to transfer his allegiance 
from his natural sovereign to the emperor, and to ^sist 
him in the conquest of France. Charles, as well as the 
king of England, to whom the secret was communi¬ 
cated," expecting prodigious advantages from his re¬ 
volt, were ready to receive him with open arms, and 
spared neither promises nor allurements which might 
help to con|inn him in his resolution. The emperor 
ofiered him in marriage his sister Eleanor, the widow 
of the king of Portugal, with an ample portion. He 
was included as a principal in tl^ treaty between 
Charles and Henry. The counties of Provence and 
Dauphine were to be settled on him, with the title of 
king. Hie e^lp^or engaged to enter France by the 
Pyrenees, and Henry, supported by the Flemings, to 

» Fadw. ain. 794. 
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iavade Picardy; while twelve tho^amd Gennai^ levied 
at their common charge, jveire -'fih'penetrate mto Bur¬ 
gundy, and to act in jcpifc^ with B<!(urboB^ ^ha Un¬ 
dertook to raise six mrosnnd uven among his friends 
and vdssaliT'In tbe lieart^ the^kingdoni. The execu¬ 
tion of this deep-laid and dangerous plot was suspend¬ 
ed, until the king should cross the Alps with the only 
army capable of defending his dominions; and as he 
liras far advanced in his march for that purpose, France 
was on the brink of destru'etion.*" 


DiicoTcted Happily for that kingdom, a negotiation 
‘ which had now been carrying oh for several 
months, though conducted with the most profound 
secrecy, and communicated only to a few chosen con¬ 


fidants, could not altogether escape the observation of 
the rest of. the constable’s numerous retainers, rendered 


more inquisitive by finding that they were distrusted. 
Two of m^e gave the king some intimation of a mys¬ 
terious correspondence between their master and the 
cotmt de Koeux, a Flemish nobleman of great confi¬ 
dence with the emperor. Francis, who could not bring 
himself to suspect that the first prince of the blood 
woWd be so base as to betray the kingdom to its ene¬ 
mies, immediately repaired to Moulins, whOre the con¬ 
stable was in be^ feigning indisposition, that he might 
not be obliged to accompany the kin^ into Italy, and 
acquainted him of the intelligence'%hich he had 
received. Bourbon with great sdemnily; and the 
most imposing affectation of in^nuity and candour, 
asserted his own innocence; and as his health, he said, 


was now more confirmed,.he promised to join the army 
within a few days. Francis, open and candid himself, 
and too iq)t to be deceived by the. app^rance of thosf 
virtues in Others, gave such credit to what he s^d, thm 
he refused to arrest him, although ^adt&i t(f'take that 
preeauti^ by his wisest covmsellors; and, as if the 
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danger had been over, he continued his march towards 
Lyons. The constable set out sooa after, seem^ 

^ ingly with an intentj^lo follow him; but tuni- 
Fiid to suddenly to theWenlie crossed the Rhone, 
Italy. . and after infinite fa^flLe an^ peril, escaped all 
the parties which the king, who became sensible too 
late of his own credulity, sent out to intercept him, and 
reached Italy in safeQr." 

Francis took every possible precaution to prevent the 
bad effects of the irreparable error which he had com¬ 
mitted. He put garrisons in all the places of strength 
in the constable’s territories. He seized all the gentle¬ 
men whom he could suspect of being his associates; 
and as he had not hitherto discovered the whole extent 
of the conspirators’ schemes, nor knew how far the in¬ 
fection had spread among his subjects, he was afraid 
that his absence might encourage them to make some 
desperate attempt, and for that reason relinquished his 
intention of leading his army in person into Italy. 

Frencii in howcver, abandon his design on 

the Milanese; but appointed admiral Bonnivet 
MiUneie. ^ Supreme command in his stead, and 

to march into that country with an army thirtythousand 
strong. Bonnivet did not owe this preferment to his 
abilities as a general; for of all the talents requisite to 
form a great commander, he possessed only personal 
courage, the lowest and the most common. But he 
was the most accomplished gentleman in the French 
court, of agreeable manners, and insinuating address, 
and a sprightly conversation; and Francis, who lived 
in great familiarity with his courtiers, was so charmed 
with these qualities, that he honoured him, on all 
occasions, with the most partial and distinguished 
marks'ofhis favour. He was, besides, the implacable 
enemy m BoSrbon; and . as the king hardly knevr 
whom to trust at fhat juncture, he thought thq uhief 

• Mem. lUBelUy. p. 64, tus. Huqoier Bechcichct 4e U Fniiec, p. 4S1. - ^ 
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command could be lodged no where so safely as in his 
hands. 

Their ui Colonna, who wus intrusted with the defence 
conduct. Milanese, his own conqijiest, was in no 

condition''fb* resist such a formidable army. He was 
destitute of money sufficient to pay his troops, which 
were reduced to a small number by sickness or deser¬ 
tion, and had, for that reason, been obliged to neglect 
every precaution necessary for the security of the coun¬ 
try. The only plan which he formed was to defend the 
passage of the river Tessino against the French; and as 
if he had forgotten how easily he himself had discon¬ 
certed a similar scheme formed by Lautrec, he promised 
with great confidence on its being effectual. But in spite 
of all his caution, it succeeded no better with him than 
with Lautrec. Bonnivet passed the river without loss, 
at a ford which bad been neglected, and the Imperial¬ 
ists retired to Milan, preparing to abandon the town 
as soon as the French should appear before it. By an 
unaccountable negligence, which Guicciardini imputes 
to infatuation," Bonnivet did not advance for three or 
four days, and lost the opportunity with which his 
good fortune presented him. The citizens recovered 
from their*consternation; Colonna, .still active at the 
age of fourscore, and Moroni, whose enmity to France 
rendered him indefatigable, were employed night and 
day in ^pairing the fortifications, in amassing provi¬ 
sions, in collecting troops from every quarter; and by 
tl»e time the French approached, had put the city in a‘ 
condition to atehd a siege. Bonnivet, after some fruit¬ 
less attempts on the town, which harassed his own 
troops 4nore dian the enemy, was obliged, by the incle¬ 
mency of the season, to retire into winter-qumtcfs. 
i>e«tii or During these transactions, pope Adrian died; 

Adritn VL {m event no muph to the satisfafition of the Ro¬ 
man pe<q>lh, whose hatred or contempt of him augmented 

<■ Goie. lib. zt. SS4. 
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every-day, that the night after his decease they adorned 
the door of his chief physician’s house with garlands, 
adding this inscription: xo the oelivekeu of iiis 
couNTBY.P The cardinal die Medici instandy renewed 
his pretensions to the papal dignity, and entered the 
conclave with high expectations on his own part, and 
a general opinion of the people that they would be 
successful. But though supported by die imperial 
faction, possessed of great personal interest, and capa¬ 
ble of all the artihees', refinements, and corruption, 
which reign in those assemblies, the obstinacy and in- 
TJectionof trigues of his rivals protracted the conclave to 
cknicnt unusual length of fifty days. The address 
Nov, 28 . anjj perseverance of the cardinal at last sur¬ 
mounted every obstacle. He was raised to the head of 
the church, and resumed the government of it by the 
name of Clement VII. The choice was highly approved 
of. High expectations were conceived of a pope, whose 
great talents and long experience in business seemed to 
qualify him no less for defending the spiritual interests 
of the church, exposed to imminent danger by the pro¬ 
gress of Luther’s opinions, than for conducting its poli¬ 
tical operations with the prudence requisite at such a 
difficult juncture; and who, besides these advwtagcs, 
rendered the ecclesiastical state more respectable, by 
having in his hsmds the government of Florence, toge¬ 
ther with the wealth of the family of Medici.*' 

WoiKydu- Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by the 
appointed disappointment of his ambitious views at the 
t!iih rescni- former election, had entertained more sanguine 
hopes of success on this occasion. Henry wrote 
to the emperor, reminding him of his engagements to 
second the pretensions of his minister. Wolsey bestir¬ 
red hin^elf with activity suitable to the importance of 
the prize' for which he contended, and instructed his 
agents at Rome to spare neither promises nor bri^ in 

I* JovB Vl«. Adr. 1*7. "• t'uic. I. *63. ' 
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order to gain his end. But Charles Juid either amused 
him with vain hopes which he never intended to gratify, 
or he judgedit'impolitic to oppose a cmididate who had 
such a prospect of succeeding, as Medici; of perhaps 
the carding durst not venture, to provoke the p?o]^ 
of Rqme,. while their indignation against Adrian’s me^ 
mpry was still fresh, by placing another Ultra-montaue 
on the papal throne. Wolsey, after all his expectations 
and endeavours, had the mortification to see a pope 
.elected of such an age, and of so'vigorous a constitu¬ 
tion, that he could not derive much comfort to himself 
from the chance of surviving him. This second proof, 
fully convinced Wolsey of the emperor’s insincerity, and 
it excited in him all the resentment which a haughty 
mind feels on being at once disappointed and deceived ; 
and though Clement endeavoured to spothe his vindic¬ 
tive nature by granting him a commission to be legate 
in England during life, with such ample powers as 
vested in him almost the whole papal jurisdiction in 
tliat kingdom, the injury he had now received made 
such an impression, as entirely dissolved the'tie which 
had united him to Charles, and from that moment he 
meditated revenge. It was necessary, however, to con¬ 
ceal his iirtention from his master, and to suspend the 
execution of it, until, by a dexterous improvement of 
the incidents which might occur, he should be able 
gradua^to alienate the king’s affections from the em¬ 
peror. ror this reason, he was so far from expressing 
- any uneasiness on account of the repulse which he had 
m^ with, thqft he abounded on every occasion, private 
as well as public, in declarations of his high satisfaction 
with Clement's promotion.' 

Henryt Henry had, during the campaign, fulfilled, 
o^ioni great sincerity, whatever he bound to 
perfonnJ|[>y the lesigue against France, though 
more slqwly than he could have wished. His thought- 

' Fi^dei'a lih of Wobey, SM, he. JkAtrt. 
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less profasion, and total neglect of economy, reduced 
him often to great straits^for money. The operations 
of war were now carried , on in Europe in a manner 
very different from that which had long prevailed. In- 
^stead of armies suddenly assembled, which under dis¬ 
tinct chieftains followed dieir. prince into the field for 
a short space, and served at their own costs, troops 
were now levied at great charge, and received regu¬ 
larly considerable pay. Instead of impatience on both 
sides to bring every quarrel to the issue of a battle, 
which commonly decided the fate of open cohntries, 
and allowed the barons, together with their vassals, to 
return to their ordinary occupations; towns were for¬ 
tified with great art, and defended with much obsti¬ 
nacy ; war, from a very simple, became a very intricate 
science; and campaigns ^ew of course to be more 
tedious and less decisive. The expense which these 
alterations in the military system necessarily created, 
appeared intolerable to nations hitherto unaccustomed 
to the burden of heavy taxes. Hence proceeded Uie 
frugal and even parsimonious spirit of the English par¬ 
liaments in that age, which Henry, with all his autho¬ 
rity, was seldom able to overcome. The commons, 
having refused at this time to grant him the supplies 
which he demanded, he had recourse to the ample and 
al most unlimit p d prerogative which the kings of Eng¬ 
land then possessed, and by a violent and unpual ex- 
^ ertion of it, rai8ed*the money he wanted. This, 
however, wasted so much time, that it was late 
in the season before his army, \»der tbt^duke of Suf¬ 
folk, could take the field. Being joined by a consi¬ 
derable body of Flemings, Suffolk marched into Pi¬ 
cardy i ^°d Francis, from his extravagant eagerness to 
the MUsmese, having left that frontier almost 
unguvd^, he. penetrated as far asjhe banks of the 
river Oyse, widiin eleven leagues of Paris, filling that 
capital with consternation. But the arrival of some 
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troops detached by the Mag^inrho was still at Lyons ; 
the active gallantly of tiie French officers, who allowed 
the allies no respite night or day; the rigour of a most 
unnatural season, together with , scarcity of provisions, 
November. Suffolk to retire; and La Tramouille,. 

' who commanded in those parts, had the glorjr 
not only of having checked the progress ofa formidable 
army with a handful of men, but of driving than with 
ignominy out of the French territories.* 

And tfaoM The emperor’s attempte upon Burirundv and 
monsud utuienne were not more fortunate, though m 
Sptnmrdb. these provinces Francis was equally ill 
prepared to resist them. The conduct and valour of 
his generals supplied his want of foresight; the Ger¬ 
mans, who made an irruption into one of these pro¬ 
vinces, and the Spaniards, who attacked the other, 
were repulsed with great disgrace. 

End of the Thus ended the year 1623, during which 
cMupugii. Francis’s good fortune and success had been 
such as gave all Europe a high-idea of his power and 
resources. He had discovered and disconcerted a dan¬ 


gerous conspiracy, the author of which he had driven 
into exile almost without ail attendant; he had rendered 
abortive all the schemes of the powerful confederacy 
formed against him; he had protected his dominions 
when attacked on three different sides; and though his 
army in the Milanese had not made such progress as 
might have been expected from its superiority to the 
enemy in number, he had recovered, and still kept 
possession of one half of that duchy. 


i5«4. The ensuing year opened with events more 
l^isastrous to France. Fontarabia was lost by 
,»pc. cowardice or treachery of its govenuH*. In 
Keb. *7. Italy, the allies resolved on an .early and rigpv 



ous effort in order to dirpossres Bonnivet of that part. 
of the Milanese which lies beyond the Tessino. Cle- 


* HcriwM Mem. de Belkj, 73, la. ' 
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meat, who, under the pontificates of Leo and Adrian, 
had discovered an implacable e^ity to France, began 
now to view the power which the emperor was daily 
acquiring in Italy with so much jealousy, that he' re¬ 
fused-to accede, as his predecessors had done, to the 
^Bague against Francis, and, /bigetting private passions 
and animosities, laboured with the zeal which became 
bia character, to bring about a reconciliation among 
the contending parties. But all his endeavours were 
ineffectual; a numerous artiiy, to which each of the 
allies famished their contingent of troops, was assem¬ 
bled at Milan by the beginning of March. Lannoy, 
ini eriai viceroy of Naples, took the command of it upon 
Colonna’s death, though the chief direction of 
military operations was committed to Bourbon 
field early. the marquis de Pescara,—the latter the 
ablest and most enterprising of the imperial generals ; 
the former inspired by his resentment with new activity 
and invention, and acquainted so thoroughly with the 
characters of the French commsuiders, the genius of 
their troops, and the strength as well as weakness of 
their anhies, as to be of infinite service to the party 
which he had joined. But all these advantages were 
nearly lost through the emperor’s inability to raise 
Betarded money sufficient for executing the various and 
SiyTtU extensive plans which he had formed. When 
his troops were commanded to march, tl^y mu¬ 
tinied against their leaders, demanding the pay which 
was due to them for some months; and disregarding 
both the menaces and entreaties of their officers, threat¬ 
ened to pillage the city of Milan, if they did not in¬ 
stantly receive satisfaction. Out of this difficulty the 
generals of the allies were extricated by Morone, who 
prevailing on his countrymen, over whom his influence 
was prodigious, to advance the sum that was requisi 
the army took the field.* 
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TbeFiench Boimivet was destitate of tiroop9 to oppose 
this amy, and still more of the talents whidi 
itaa atiiwi- could r^der him an equal match for its leaders. 

After various movements and encounters, de¬ 
scribed with ^at accuracy by the contemporary his-, 
torians, a detail of which wQuld now be equally unin¬ 
teresting and uninstructive, he was forced to abandon 
the strong camp in which he had intrenched himself 
at Biagrassa.* .Soon after, partly by his own miscon¬ 
duct, partly by the activity of the enemy, who harassed 
and ruined his army by continual skirmishes, while they 
carefully declined a. battle, which he often offered them; 
and pa^y by the caprice of six thousand Swiss who 
refused tp .join his army, though within a day’s march 
(ff it; he. was'^duced to.the necessity of attempting a 
retreat jmto FT^ce through the valley of Aost. Just 
- as he Slaved on the banks of the Sessia, and began to 
pass that river, Bourbon and Pescara appeared with 
. the vanguard of the. allies, and attacked his rear with 
great At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, 

while exerting himself with much valour, was wounded 
so dangerously, that he was obliged to quit the field; 
and the conduct of the rear was committed to the che¬ 
valier Bayard, who, tiiough so much a stranger to. the 
arts of a court that he never rose to the chief command, 
was always called, in times of real danger, to the post 
.: of greatest difficulty and importance. He put himself 
at the head of the men at arms, and animating them by 
his. presence and example to sustain the whole shock of 
,jthe enemy’s troops, time for the rest of his 

DeMStfi ;«ouutrymen t^wSe good their retreat But 
in. this service he received a wound which he 
iipilid ,.Cumimdiately perceived to be mortal, and being 
imiigs. I / unable to continue any kmger'on horsebad^ he 
i ' \ .m^ered one of his attendants to place him under 
a tree, with his face towards' the enemy; dhen fixing 
his eyes on the guard of his sword, which he held up 
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instead of a cross, he addressed his prayers to God, 

'tod m this posture, which became his character both 
as a'soldier and as a Christian, he calmly awaited the 
approach of deaA. Bourbon, who led the' foremost of 
(he enemy’s troops, found him in this situation, and 
expressed regret and pity at the sight. “ Pity not me,” 
cried the high-spirited cheralier, I die as a man of 
honour ought, in the discharge of my duty: they, in¬ 
deed, are objects of pity, who fight against their king, 
their country, and their oath.” The marquis de Pes¬ 
cara, passing soon after, manifested his admiration of 
Bayard’s virtues, as well as his sonrow for his fate, witii 
the generosity of a gallant enemy; mid finding that he 
could not be removed with safety from that spot, or¬ 
dered a tent to be pitched there, and appointed proper 
persons to attend him. He died, notwithstanding their 
care, as his ancestors for several generutions had done, 
in the field of battie. Pescara ordered his body to be 
embalmed, and sent to his relatione; and such wae the 
respect paid to military merit in that age, that the duke 
of Savoy commanded it to be received with royal ho¬ 
nours in all the cities of his dominions; in Dauphin^;, 
Bayard’s native country, the people of all ranks came 
out in a solemn procession to meet it." 

Bonnivet led back the shattered reinains of his army 
into France.; and in one short campaign Francis was 
stripped of all he had possessed in Italy, aniMeft with¬ 
out one dly in that countty. 

While the war, kindled by the emulation of 
uie Oharles and Fraaow;iiB^ad over to many coun- 
ia G«r- trios of Europe,'’13ermany enjoyed a profound 
ttoquillity, extremely fevourable to tto Re|9r- 
mstion, which continued to make progress daily.- !>ur« 
ing Luther’s confinement in his retreat at Wartburg, 
Oarlostadius, one his disciples, toimated with .tiic . 

* BtUifoCi Entr. 7S. Mna. de Belli;, 75. (Xur. de Bnal. tom. vi. 108, 
ta. Pnqoltf 'Beelieicbei, p. OK. 
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sain'e zeal but possessed of. less; pradooce end mode¬ 
ration than his master, began to ;pr(^igate wild and 
dangerous opinions, chi^y among the lower people. 
Encouraged by his exhortations, they rose in several 
villages of Saxony, broke into the churches with tu- 
multuar]^ violence, and threw down abd destroyed the 
images with which they were adorned. Those irre¬ 
gular and outrageous proceedings were so repugnant 
to all the elector’s cautions maxims, that if they had not 
received a timely check, they could hardly have faded 
of alienating from the reformers a prince, no less jea¬ 
lous of his own authority, than afraid of giving offence 
to theemperor, and other patrons of the ancient opinions. 
Luther, srasible of the danger, immediately quitted his 
retreat^ without waiting for Frederic’s permission, and 
returned to Wittemberg. Happily for the Reformation, 
March 6, Veneration for his person and authority was 
still so great, that his appearance alone sup¬ 
pressed ffiat spirit of extravagance which beg^ to seize 
his party. Carlostadius and his fanatical followers, 
struck dumb by hb rebukes, submitted at once, and 
declared that they heard the yoice of an angel, not of 
a man.* 

Lotber Before Luther left his retreat, he had begun 
to translate the Bible into the German tongue, 

' an undertaking of no less difficulty than im< 
portance;' of which he was extremely fond, and for 
which he was well qualified: he had a competent 
knowledges of the original languages; a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the styl<|^^^ntiment8 of the inspired 
writere; 'and though his oppositions in Latin were 
rude 'and'barbarous, he was reckoned a grei^l master 
of the pbrity of his mother tongue, and could express 
himself wifti all the elegance of which it is capable. 
By. his oym. assiduous^ application, tc^ether with the 
assistance of Melancthbn and several other of his dis- 

> Sldd. him. si. Scckcad. ISS. 
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ciples, he finished part of the New Testament in the 
year 1522 ; and the publication of it proved more fatal 
to* the church of Rome, than that of all his own works. 
It was read with wonderful avidity and attention by 
■.persons of every rank. They were astonished at dis* 
covering how contrary the precepts of the Author of 
our religion are, to the inventions of those priests who 
pretended to be his vicegerents; and'having now in 
tiieir hand the rule of faith, they thought themselves 
qualified, by applying it, to judge of the established 
opinions, and to pronounce when they were conform* 
able to the standard, or when they departed from it. 
The great advantages arising from Luther’s translation 
of the Bible, encouraged the advocates^ for reformation, 
in the other countries of Europe, to imitate his example, 
and to publish versions of the Scripturds in their re* 
spective languages. 

serenu About this time Nuremberg, Frankfort, Ham* 
1 !***?°* bujgh, and several other free cities in Germany, 
p^iA**'* openly embraced the reformed 

chureh. religion, and by the authority of their magis*. 
trates abolished the mass, and the other superstitious 
rites of Popery.^ The elector of Brandenburgh, the 
dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, and prince of 
Anhalt, became avowed patrons of Luther’s opinions, 
and countenanced the preaching of them among their 
‘ subjects. y 

MeiHuei <Tbe court of Rome beheld this growing dc- 
by^dlm fection with great concern; and Adrian's first 
care, after his arrityd ln' Italy, had been to de- 
pni^Mof liberate with the ciiirdinals concerning the pro* 
Litiiiiu ^ per means of putting a stop to it. He was pro¬ 
foundly skilled in scholastic theology, and having bera , 
early celebrated on that account, he still retained snch 
an excessive admiration.of tim scimice to which he wafi ■. 
first indebied for his reputationand success inlife, tha,t he 

7 Scckeiid. t4t. Cbylmi Contia. Kfanld, <03. 
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coiisiili^lLtitiitir'S ikvfectives agamat iiefctH^ri^ 

partl<aili^ly TKbAaii ’ Aqiiiaas; to lififle Mwi 

ph^y: AH tte ttsfiete of Aat dbcttf appi6ai»d to him 
^ dear tad ii4;i6fifagabte, that he tappoSed eroiy pdrtah 
Ttho ealUid iii qtaatita or contiiidieted them, to be 
eitbet btinded by ignorance, or to belbtiag in^pposi- 
//dA to the boirmtion of his own miAd: of course, no' 
{tope 1^05 etet biote bigott^d of indexible with regard to 
pdinta of doctrine than Adrian; be not only mamtained 
them as Leo had done, because they were ancient, or 
because' it waa dangerotis for the church to allow of 
innovations, but he adhered to them with the zeal of a 
thebtogita, tad ivith the tenaciousness of a dilutant. 
At the flame ^me his own manners being extremely 
simple, , etol nil^fected with any of the vices which 
reignejd in the bpiart Of Rome, he was as sensible of its 
corruptions as the reformers themselves, and viewed 
Noterobcr, them with no less indignation. The brief which 
*“*• he addressed to the diet of the empire assem¬ 
bled at Ndrertberg, and the instructions which he gave 
Gheregato, the nuncio vrhotn he sent thither, were 
*fVamed agreeably to these views. On the one band, he 
Gondethhed LuAer’s Opinions with more asperity and 
ranconr of eiepression than Leo had ever used; he 
severely 'censored the princes of Genatay fbr suffering 
him to Spread his perhicious tenets, .by their neglecting 
to execute the edict of the diet at Worms; and required * 
them, if Luthetdid not histandy retract his errors, to de- 
fltr<^ Bint with fire as a ghogprened and incuitale mem¬ 
ber, itt Me mahner as and Abiram bad been cut 

off by. Idoses, Ananias adasapphtrh by the apostles, 
and John Hass and dbrolta of Prague by dieir anoes- 
Ibts.^ On odtCr. btad, lie> vH& gteat candour, tad 

in the idiAd-' expHcit terms,' ac^owledifed the corrap- 
Hbhs bf ^hllttaanbbnrtlto be Hte HOurce ffdta whidi 
bad flowed, most of the that the church pow felt or 

' * IWic. Bcr. txpet. et iiigieiid. 34t. 
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draped j lie promised to exert all his authority towards 
re&Hrming these abuses^ with-as much dispateh as the 
nature and .inyeteracy of tho disorders would admit; 
and he requested of ^ein tp givp advice with regard to 
. the most effectual means, of suppressing that new heresy 
which had sprui^ up wong them.* 

Diet of ' The members of Ae diet, after praising the 
/)o/>e2y pioos and laudable iateatioas, excused 
themselves for not executing, the ^dict of 
the proper Wonus, by alleging that the prodigious in'- 
remedy, gjgase of Luthcr’s followers, as well as the aver¬ 

sion to the court of Rome among their other subjects on 
account of its innumerable exactions, rendered such 
an attempt not only dangerous, but impossible. They 
affirmed that the grievances of Gem^py, whi|pb did not 
arise from imaginary injuries, but frbffi impositions no 
less real than intolerable, as his holiness would Icam 
from a catalogue of them which they intended to lay 
before him, called now for some new and efficacious 
remedy; and, in their opinion, the only remedy ader 
quate to .the disease, or which afforded them any hopes 
of seeing the church restored to soundness and vigour, 
was a general council. Such a council, therefore, they 
advised him, after obtaining the emperor's consent, to 
assemble,, without delay, in one of the great cities of 
Germany, that all who had right to be present might 
deliberate widi freedom, and propose their ^p|nions 
with such boldness, as the dangerous situation of>ejiir 
gion at dus juncture requ^^d.'’ 

ArsscM The.nuncio, than his master, and 

better acquainte^liffi the political views and 
eiade it. iuterests.pf the Roman cpurl^ was startled at the 
proposition of a council, and e^y foresaw how daur 
gerous sueffi an assembly might, prove, at a time wheu 
many (penly denied the p^ptl authority, and die rever- 

* Fude. Kcc. eiqiet. el ru|ieixi.p. 34$. 
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ence liAd to itvisSiLydeGjm^i^Dg 

kIU' . iForT he eiiq)lojed.htB jitmost addi^ Id 

Order to prevaUt on die mmbera of the dik to proceed 
themtolves.irith ^eater severity againet toe Lnlihefan 
heresy, and, to rdiinqeiish to^ir proposal concerning a 
general tcdtoi^to he held in Germany. They, per¬ 
ceiving toe nuncio to be more solicitous abouf toe in¬ 
terests of the Roman court, than the tranquillity of the 
empire, or purity of toe church, remained inflexible, and 
continued to prepare toe catalogue of their grievances 
to 6e presented to the pope. * The nuncio, that be might 
not be die befo^ of a remonstrance so disagreeable to 
his court, left Nuremberg abruptly, without t^ing leave 
of toe diet^ 

Tb« diet ,^.;The s^ular princes accordingly, for the ec- 
liuofs clesia^tiM, although toey gave no opposition, 
think it decent to join with them, drew 
loUiepopt, up the list (so famous in the German‘annals) of 
a hundred grievances, which the empire imputed to 
the iniquitous dominion of the papal see. The list con¬ 
tained griev^ces much of toe same nature with that 
prepared under the reign of Maximilian. It would be 
tedious to enumerate each of them; they complained of 
the sums exacted for dispensations, absolutions, and in¬ 
dulgences ; of toe expense arising i^m the lawsuits 
carried by appeal to Rome; of the innumerable abuses 
occasioned by reservations, coromendams, and annates ; 
of toe exemption from civil jurisdiction which the clergy 
had. obtained; K>f toe arts by which they brought all 
secular causes under toe cdj^izance of the ecclesiastical 
judges; of the indecent and profligate lives which not 
a few (^^c cleigy.]ed; and ofyaripus other particular, 
y^ch' luiye already beem mentioned among toe 
circumjtol|Bces that contributed to toe favourable recep- 
.tkm,$Qi' totoe quick progress, of Lutoer-g doctrines. In 

< fafcic. Rcr. expel. ctfugiewLSW. ^ Ibid. 37a 
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tbe end -lihey coai^iuM, the holy see did 

^eedily delivor^lbediHSrm :Aose mtoleTBble‘burdens, 
they had detenmned to endure them no longer, and 
wo^d employ the poweirand authori^ with which God 
had intrusted them, in order to procure relief.* 

Thii Kceu Instead of such seTmties against Lnther and 
followers as the nuncio had recommended, 
16*3. the recess or edict of the diet contained only a 
general injunction to all ranks of men to wait with 
patience for the determinations of the council which 
was to be assembled, and in the mean tiinf not to pab- 
lisb any new opinions contrary to the ^tablisbed doc¬ 
trines of ike church; together with an admonition to 
all preachers to abstain from matters of controversy in 
their discourses to the people, and to confine themselves 
to the plain and instructive truths of religion.' 

The reformers derived great^advantage from 
the transactions of this diet, as they afforded 
them the fullest and most authentic evidence 
that gross corruptions prevailed in the court of 
Rome, and that the empire was loaded by the clergy 
with insupportable burdens. With regard to the for¬ 
mer, they had now the testimony of the pope himself, 
that their invectives and accusations were not malicious 
or ill-founded. As to the latter, the representatives of 
the Germanic body, in an assembly where the patrons 
of die new opinions were far from being the most nu¬ 
merous or powerful, had pointed out as the chief griev¬ 
ances of the empire, those very practices of the Romish 
church against which Luther and bis disciples were ac¬ 
customed to declaim. Accordingly, in all their contro¬ 
versial writings after this period, th^ often appealed to 
Adrian’s declaration, and to the hundred grievances, in 
confirmation of whidever they advanced concerning the 
dissolute mannen, or insatiable ambition and rapaci¬ 
ousness, of the papal court. 

' Vaicic. Ker. expet. tt fu^nd. 364. 
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A 4 riui’i At ^ 01 ( 16 , Adrian’s conduct was nomidered 
as a. proof of the most childiBh simj^idly .and 
•t&ooe. imprudence.: 'Men trained up i^i'dst .th% arti- 
^es and comiptiSbs of the papal court, and. hcraat^ed 
to judge of actions n^ by ^n^at was just, ^ut by w^t 
was useful, we|^estonished^t a pontiff, who,, departing 
','from tho wise iraxiuis of his predece8S0r8,acknowledged 
disorders which he ought to have, conc^ed; and for¬ 
getting his ovm dignity, asked advice of those to whcnn 
he was entitled to prescribe. By such an ex(^s of 
inipolitic siycerity, they were afraid that, instead of 
reclaiming, tiLfe^emies. of the church, he would render 
them more f^umptuous, and instead of extinguish- 
' ing heresy, would weaken the foundations of the papal 
power, "orjj stop the chief’sources from which weidth 
flowed into timchurch.* For this reason the cardinals 
and Other. e^<^iastics of greatest eminence in the 
papal court industriously opposed all his schemes of 
reformation, and by throwing objections and difficul¬ 
ties in his way, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the 
execution o^them. Adrian, amazed, on the one hand, 
at the obstinacy of the Lutiierans, disgusted, on the 
other, with the idhnners and maxims of the Italians, 
and finding himself unable to correct either the one or 
the other, often lamented his own s|ba^n, and often 
looked back with pleasure on that penod of bis life 
when he was only dean of Louvain, a more humble 
but happier station, ifi which little was expected from 
him, apid there'was noting to frustrate his good in- 
tB^ons.*- ■ 

demenfi ‘Clonient VU., hb successor, excelled Adrian 
mtntm as jmuch.^iitj^e .arts of^^govemmen^ as he was 
indoor ta^l^ in, purity of life or .uprightness 
.^nbtention. He was-aiumated not only with 
.^r^ 'meipif^ion which aU popes naturally bear to 
a council, but haying gained hb own electiotf 
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by meuis veiyuneanonicad, he was afiraid of an assem- 
My thU might subject it to a somtiny which it could 
mll^twd.. He determined, the^ore, by eveiy possible 
iheanl^ to elude the demands of die Gennans, both with 
itesj[>ect to the calling of a i^j^nci^ and reforming abuses 
in the papal court, which toe rashness and incapacity 
of his predecessor had brought upon him. For this 
purpose, he made choice of cardinal Campeggio, an 
artful man, often intrusted by his predecessors with 
negotiations of importance, as his nuncio to the diet 
of the empire assembled again at Nuremberg. 

Febniary. Campcggio, without takin^|iuy. ^notice of 
Tbeatgo- ^Jjat had passed in the last mi^ng, exhorted 
bis nuncio the diet, in a long discourse, to execute tiw 
dletatHS- edict of WoiTOS with vigour, as the only efFec- 
tual means of suppressing Lptfa^s doctrines. 
Tlie diet in return, desired to knCw tne" pope’s inten¬ 
tions concerning the council, and the redress of the 
hundred grievances. The former the tfuncio endea¬ 
voured to elude by general and unmeaning declara¬ 
tions of the pope’s resolution to pursue such measures 
as would be for the greatest good of the church. With , 
regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the 
catalogue of grievmices reached Rome, and of conse¬ 
quence it had;4nt^een regularly laid before the present 
pope, Campeggio took advantage of tliis circumstance 
to decline'making any definitive answer to them in 
Clement’s name; though, at the same time, he ob¬ 
served, that their catalogue of grievances doptained 
many particulars extremely^ Indecent and undutifiol, 
and that the publishing it by their own authority was 
highly disrespectful to^e Romanjl^ In the end, he 
renewed bis demand, of their proc^ing with vigour 
Auendsd agkiustLuther and hist a^erettts. But though ^ 
.«tib lits* ambassador frolp die enjperor, who was at di% 
time very solicitous to gain Ae pope, warmly 

seconded the nuncio, with many profhSSions of his mas- 
, • 
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ter’s zeal for the honour and dignity of the papal see, 
the reccM of the diet was copceived in terms of almost 
the same import wilh the former^ without enjoining any 
additional severity against Ludier andThistpar^.* 
Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to 
amuse and soothe the pecpe, published certain articles 
for the amendment of some disorders and abuses which 
prevailed among the inferior clergy; but this partial 
reformation, which fell so far short of the expectations 
of the Lutherans, and of the demands of the die^ gave 
no satisfaction, and produced little effect. The nuncio, 
with a cautiop hand, tenderly lopped a few branches ; 
the'German's'dimed a deeper blow, and by striking at 
the root wished to exterminate the evil.' 


* Sedund. SSS. SIdd. Hist 66. 
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iMi. The expulsion of the French, both out of the 
Milanese and the republic of Gtenoa, was con- 
sidered by the Italians as the termmation of the 
war between Charles and Francis; and as they 
began imincdiately to be apprehensive of the 
emperor, when they saw no power remaining in Italy 
capable either to control or oppose him, they longed 
ardently for the re-establishment of peace. Having 
procured the restoration of Sforza to his paternal do¬ 
minions, which had been their chief motive for entering 
into confederacy with Charles, they p^tiinly discovered 
their intention to contribute no longer towards increas¬ 
ing the emperor’s superiority over Itis rival, which was 
already become the object of their jealousy. The pope 
especially, whose natural timidity increased his suspi¬ 
cions of Charles’s designs, endeavoured by his remon¬ 
strances to inspire him with moderation, and incline 
him to peace. 

Cbaiin But the emperor, intoxicated with succc.ss, 
urged on by bis own ambition, no less than 
by Bourbon’s desire of revei^, contemned Cle¬ 
ment’s admonitions, and declared his resolution of or¬ 
dering bis army to pass the Alps, and to invade Pro¬ 
vence, a part of his rival’s dominions, where, as he least 
dreaded an attack, he was leart prepared to resist it. 
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His most experieaced >iniimtm dissuaded 
undertaking such an enterprise with; a feeble ann 7 ,:and 
an exfasiiusted treasury; but he'relied’So much on having 
obtained the odncurrence of the-king of England, and 
on the hopes mrhich Bourbon^ mth.the confidence and 
credulity natural to exiles, entertained of being joined 
by a numerous' body of hb partisans as soon as die 
imperial poops should enter France, that he persisted 
-obstinately in the measure. ;' Henry undertook to fur- 
nbh a hundred Ihous&nd ducats toivards defraying the 
expense of the expedition daring the first month, and 
had it in his choice either to continue the payment of 
that sum. moiRhly, or. to invade Picardy before the end 
of .July with,an army capable -of acting with vigour. 
The emperoi^ngaged to attack Guieune at the same 
time with, a considerable body of men; and if these 
enteiprise^lip^ved successful, they agreed, that Bour¬ 
bon, besides the territories which he had lost, should 
be put in pos^ssion of Provence, with the title of king, 
and should do homage to Henry, as the lawful king of 
France, for hb i^Bdominions. Of all the parts of this 
extensive but extravagant project, the invasion of Pro- 
vencer was the only one that was executed. For al- 
' though Bourbon, with a scrupulous delicacy, altogether 
unexpected after the part which he had act^, positively 
refused to acknowledge Henry’s .tide to the crown of 
.France, and thereby absolved him from any obligation 
to promote die enterprbe, ‘CharWs eagerness to carry 
his own plan into execution did not in any degree abate. 
, Theifrmy which be employed for diat purpose amounted 
only.vto.eighteen thousandimen; the comimmd of which 
. was, g^ven to the mbPinb de Pescara, vrim instructions 
to pity).&e;gre8te8t;defermice to Bouiboii’s advice in all 
Tht opwadops. Pescara passed the Alps with- 

out (^position, i^d entd'bg Provence, laid 
mice. siege to Marseilles, ll^uibon had advised him 
Aa|. 19. jpjgtu], towards Ly(»s» »jyhe neigh- 
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bourhood of which city .his territories were sitaeted, 
and where of course his induence was most eztensiTe; 
but the emperor was so desirous to get possession of a 
port, which would', at all times^ secure him an easy 
entrance into France, that his authority he overruled 
the constable*s opinion, an^ directed P^cara to make 
the reduction of Marseilles his chief object.* 

Prodent Francis, who foresaw, but was unable to 
prevent, this attempt, took the most proper 
‘ precautions to defeat it. He laid waste the 
adjacent country, in order to render it more difficult 
for the enemy to subsist their army]'Im raised the 
suburbs of the city, strengthened its fortifications^ and 
threw into it a numerous garrison under the command 
of brave and experienced officers. To th^, nine thou¬ 
sand of the citizens, whom their dread of tfie Spanish 
,yoke inspired with contempt of danger,jjoioed them¬ 
selves; ]jiy their united courage and industry,’all the 
efforts of Pescara’s military skill, and- of Bourbon's ac¬ 
tivity and reveng^e, were render^j^torlive. Francis, 
meanwhile, had leisure to assemjjH^ powerful army 
under the walls of Avignon, andT^/sobner began to 
advance towards Marseilles, than the impmal troops, 
exhausted by the fatigues of a siege which had lasted 
forty days, weakened by diseases, and almost destitute 
of provisions, retired with predpitation towards Italy 
Imperial. If, during thMc Operations of the army in 
ioreu^ Provence,either Charles or Hqnryhad attacked 
Sept. w. France in the manner yrhich they had, projected, 
that kingdom must have been exposed to the most im¬ 
minent danger. But on this, as wdl as on many other 
occasions, the emperor found that ^e extent of bis 
i«vmiu(» was not adequate to the greatness of his 
schemes, or the ardour of his unbition, and the want of 
money obliged hhn, 'ffiongh <0tb much reluctance, to 

* Guie. I.XT..WS, tie. Mem. de Beibjr, p. 60. 
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circumscribe his plan, and to leave part of it unexecuted. 
Henry, disgusted at Bourbon’| refusing to recognise^ 
his rigVt to the crown of France; alarmed at the mo¬ 
tions of the Scots, whom the solicitations of the French 
king had persuaded to march towards the borders of 
England; and no longer incited by his minister, who 
was become extremely cool with regard to all the em¬ 
peror's intereste, took no measures to support an enter¬ 
prise of which, as of all new undertakings, he had been 
at first excessively fond.” 

Krancit France had been satisfied 

having delivered his subjects from this 
formidable invasion, if he had thought it 
enough to shew all Europe the facility with which the 
internal strength of his dominions enabled him to resist 
the invasion of. a foreign enemy, even when seconded 
by the abilities and powerful efforts of a rebellious 
subject, the campaign, notwithstanding the loss of the 
Milanese, would have been far from ending ingloriously. 
But Francis, anin^fe^ with courage more becoming a 
soldier than a gnpal; pushed on by ambition, en¬ 
terprising rather'Aan considerate; and too apt to be 
elated with success; was fond of every undertaking that 
seemed bold and adventurous. Such an undertaking, the 
situation of his affairs, at that juncture, naturally pre- 
iicMi»eito 8®“ted to his view. He had under his command 
Miimw * most powerful and best appointed 

armies France had ever brought into the field, 
which he could not think of disbanding without having 
emplbyed it in any active service. The imperial troops 
had been obliged to retire, almost ruined by hard duty, 
and disheartened with ill success; the Milanese had 
been left altogether without defence; it was not impos¬ 
sible to i^each that countiy before Pescara, with his 
shattered forest could arrive thereor if fear should 
add speed to their retreat, they weoe in no condition to 

• Fiddet’s life of Woliey | Append. No. 70,71,77. 
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miai^iiead again^ His fresh uid numerous troops; and 
hiilan would now^-as: in former-instances, submit*with- 
out resistance to'a bold inrader. These considerations, 
sthieh ’were not destitute of plausibility, appeared to 
bis sabgume temper to be of the utmost weight. In 
vain did his wisest ministeRi and generab represent to 
him the danger taking the field at a season so fnr 
advanced, with an army composed chiefly of Swiss and 
Germans, to whose caprices he would be subject in all 
his operations, and in whose fidelity his safety must 
absolutely depend. In vain did Louise of Savoy ad¬ 
vance by hasty journeys towards Provence, that she 
might exmt dl her authori^ in dissuading her son 
from sueb a rash enterprise. Francis disregarded the 
remonstrances ofbb subjects; and that he mig^t save 
himself the pain of an interview with hifi.mother, whose 
counsels he had determined to reject, he began his 
Appoiots march before her arrival; appointing heir, how- 
ever, by way of atonement for that neglect, to 
aironce''" kingdom during his absence. 

" ' Bonnivet, by hb persuasionst contributed not a 
little to confirm Francis in this resolution. That fa¬ 
vourite, who strongly resembled hb master In all the 
defective parts of hb character, was led, by his natural 
impetuosity, warmly to approve of such an enterprise; 
and being prompted, besides, by hb impatience to re- 
vbit a Milanese lady^ of t^hom he had b^n deeply en- 
amonred during hb. late expedition, he b sdd, by his 
fiattering descriptions of her beanty and accomplish- 
’ menu, to have, inspired FranObi who was extr^ely 
susceptible of swb passions, yrith an equal desbe of 
seeing her.*"# • 

. The Fremb passed the^Aips at Mount Cenb; 
and as their snccess depetidcA on dispatch, they 
advanced Ifith the |^eflt4^,dfligeDce. Pescara^ 
whei had h^ 9bliged,$q,^u# i«werand mow difllj^, 

* QUt. to*. . 
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cult route by Monaco and Final, wa^ abon informed of 
tbeir inteptiod^ add being sen|||ble that nothing but tde 
presentee of his troops could, save the-MilanOse, march¬ 
ed with such* rapidity, that he reached Alva on tbge 
same day that die French army arrived at VercelU. 
Francis, instructed by Bonnivet’s error in the former 
campaign, advanced directly towards. Milan, where the 
unexpect^ approach of an enemy so powerful, occa¬ 
sioned such const^ation and disorder, that although 
Pescara entered the city with* some of his best troops, 
he found that the defence of it could not be undertaken 
with any probability of success; and having thrown a 
garrison into the citadel, retired though one gate, 
while the French were admitted at another.' 


Embir- 
nning itate 
tS the Im. 


These brisk motions of the French monarch 
disconcerted all the schemes of defence which 


periaiiite. Inaperialists had formed.^ Never, indeed, 
did generals Bttempt«to oppose a formidable invasion 
under such, circupistances of disadvantage. Though 
Charles possess^ dominions mote extensive than any 
other prince in Europe, and had, at this time, no other 
army but that which was employed in Lombardy, which 
didP not amount to sixteen ^ousand men, his preroga¬ 
tive in all his different states was so limited, and his 
subjects, without whose consent he could raise no taxes, 
discovered such unwillingness to burden themselves 
with ne^^r . extraordinary impositions^ that even this 
small body of troops was in want of pay, of ammuni¬ 
tion, of provisions, and of clothing. In such a situa- 
tioB, it required all the wisdom -of Lannoy, the intre¬ 
pidity .of Pescara, anid.the implacable resentment of 
Bouton, to preserve them from sinking under despair, 
ai^ to inspire them -with , resolution to attempt, or sagar 
city, to discover, what was essential to their safety. To 
the efforts of their gOnius, and tiie activity of their zeal, 
the emperor was more, indebted for the preservation .of 
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his Italian ddmin^ns than to his own power. Lannoy, 
by mortgaging the rev^ues of Naples, procuM some 
money which was immediately applied towards provid- 
jpg the army wi& whatever was most necessary.* Pes¬ 
cara, who. was beloved and almost adored by the Spa¬ 
nish troops, exhorted them to shew the world by their 
engaging to serve the emperor in that dangerous exi¬ 
gency, without making any immediate demand of pay, 
that they were animated with sentiments of honour very 
different from those, of mercenary soldiers; to which 
proposition that gallant body of men, with an unexam¬ 
pled generosity, gave their consent.*' Bourbon having 
raised a considerable sum, by pawning his jewels, set 
out for Germany, where his influence was great, that 
by his presence he might hasten the levying of troops 
for the imperial service.* 

Fnmci. Francis, by a fatal error, allowed the cmpe- 
ror s generals time to derive advantage from all 
these operations. Instead of pursuing the ene¬ 
my, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, an untenable 
post which Pescara had resolved to abandon on the 
approach of the French, he, in compliance with the 
opinion of Bonnivet, though contrary to that of his 
Oct. *8 generals, laid siege to Pavia on the Te- 

sino; a town, indeed, of great importance, the 
possession of which would have opened to him all the 
fertile countiy lying on the banks of that river. But 
the fortifications of the place were strong; il' was dan¬ 
gerous to undertake a difiicult siege at so late n sea¬ 
son ; and the imperial generals, sensible of its conse¬ 
quence, had &rown into the town a garrison composed 
of six thousand, veterans, under the command of An¬ 
tonio de Leyva, an officer of high rank; of great expe¬ 
rience; of a patient, but cmterpmlng courage; fertile'in 

f Girie. I. z». ItSO. 
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resources; ambitious ^of distinguis^jpg. bimself; and 
capable, for dmt ^easod^ as w^l as, from bis having 
been long accustomed both to obey .and to command, 
of suffering or performing auy thing.in ord^ to prQr 
cure success. .. . ' 

Uiiv^T Francis prosecuted, the siege with obstinacy 
m eSorti. jq ijjg ragixness witlj wl^ch he l|ad under¬ 
taken It. During three months, eyeiy thing known to 
the,^eng^eers of that age, or that could be effected by 
the valour of. his troops, was attempted, in order to 
;reduce the place; while Lannoy and Pescara, unable to 
obstruct his operatioiuf were obliged to remain in such 
an ignominious state of inaction, that ^pasquinade was 
published at Rome, offering a reward to any person 
who could find the imperial army, lost in the montlf of 
October in the mountains between Franc4i and Lom¬ 
bardy, and which had not been heard of since that time.^ 
Leyva, well acqusunted with the difficulties 
yUmUy. undfr which his countrymen laboured, and the 
» '• impossibility of their facing, in the field, such a 

powerful army as formed the siege of Pavia, placed his 
onljy hopes of safety in his own vigilance and valour. 
The' efforts of both were ex^ordinary, and in propor¬ 
tion to the importance of the place, with the defence of 
which he was intrusted. He interrupted the apploaches 
of the French by firequent and fqrious salli^. Behind 
the breaches made by their artilleTy:, he erected new 
wcrrks, winch appeared to. be scarc^y inferior in strength 
to the crfiginal fortifications. He r^ulsed the besieg^ers 
in all their ^a^te; and ,by his own ei;8mpla> brought 
not only the gi^son,^ut the inhabitants, to bear the 
most TOvere fatigues, and to encounter the greatest 
danger^ without mnrmiiring.: ^e riggnr of the season 
<mnspi^with his end^vdura.Vreta^ing^the progress 
of die French. Francis attempting to become master, of 
the to^ by ^iyertiag.t^ comae pfithe.Tesino, which 
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is its chief defence on one sid^ a sudden inundation of 
the river destroyed, iqg^ne day, the labour'of many 
weeks, and swept away all the mounds which his army 
J^d raised with infinite toll, as well as at great expense.' 

Notwithstanding the slow progress of the be- 
a iieaty of sie^rs, Kod the glofy which Leyva acquired by 
‘y* his gallant deface, it was not doubted but that 
the town would at last be bb%ed tOs^rrendefo The pope, 
who already considered the Fri^tich arms as superior in 
Italy, became impatient to dis^gage himself from his 
connexions with die emperor, of whose designs he was 
extremely jealous, and to enter'into terms of friendship 
with Francis. AiB Clement’s timid and cautions temper 
rendered him incapable of following the bold plan which 
Leo had formed, of delivering Italy from the yoke of 
both the rivals, he returned to the more obvious and 
practicable scheme of employing the power of the one 
to balance and to restrain that of the other. For diis 
reason, he did not dissemble his satisfaction at scemg 
the French king recover Milan, as he hoped that die 
dread of such a neighbour would be some check upon 
the emperor’s ambition, which no power in Italy was 
■now able to control. He laboured hard to bring 
about a peace that would secure Francis in the posses¬ 
sion of'his new conquests; and as Charles, who was 
always indexible in the proseOUtion of his schemes, 
rejected the proposition with disdain, and ..sfjth bitter 
exclamations against the. ^ope, by whose pemuasions, 
while cardinal di Medici, he had been induced to in¬ 
vade the Milanese, Clement immediately concluded a 
treaty of neutialii^ with die king of France, in which 
the TepubKc of Florence was included.* 

Fnnei, Ffancislaving, by thb'transaction, deprived 
the emperor of his two moet'powerful allie.s, and: 
at the same time having secured a passage for 
his own troops through (hew territories, formed a 

' Gab.l.xv. tSO. COm Viu dcH Culo V. p, m. tiuir. I. xv.SSt.MS. 
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scheme of attadcing kingdom of Naples,.jhopihg 
either to ovemm that counti^, which was left altogedt^ 
without defence, or that at least aacb an mexpected 
inTasicm troold .oblige the viceroy to recall part of die 
impertal amqr oat of the Milanese. Fov this purpose 
he ordereid six . thousand men to march under the com¬ 
mand 4:>f John Stuart Moke of Albanf. But Pescara, 
foreseeing that the effect of th& diversion would de¬ 
pend entirely upon the operatioBs of the armies in the 
Milanesf, persuaded I^imoy to disregard Albany’s 
motions," and to bend his whole force against the king 
himself; so that Francis not only weakened his army 
very unseasonably by this great detachment, but incur¬ 
red the reproach of enga^g too rashly in chimerical 
and extravagant projects. 

ESbrti of ' By this time the garrison of Pavia was re- 
MdBm- duced to extremity; their funmunition and pro- 
<»"• visions began to fail’the Germans, of whom it 
vras chiefly composed, having received to pay for seven 
months,” threatened to deliver the town into the ene¬ 
my’s hands, and could hardly be restrained from mutiny 
by all Leyva’s address and authori^. The imperial 
generals, who were no strangers to his situation, saw 
the necessity of marching witltoutloss of time to his re- 
lief. This they had now in their power. 'Twelve 
thousand Germans, whom the.zeal and activity 
of Bourbon taught to move with unusual rafudily, had 
« entered Lombardy underhiscommand^ andrendei^he 
imperial army nearly equal to that of the French, greatly 
diinini^d by the absence of the body under Albany, 
as wdfl as by the fatigues of &a siege and the rigour of 
the season.* But the more tiieir troops increased in 
number,' the more sensibly did the Impeimlists feel 
,tiie distress arising from Want of money. Far from 
having fonds for paying a powerful army, they had 
scarcely what was jaffic^t fot defraying Ae charges 
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of conducting their artUlety, ^d of carrying their am¬ 
munition and provisions. ThC abilities of the generals, 
however# supplied every defect. By tbeir own exam¬ 
ple, as well as by magnificent promises in the name of 
the emperor, they prevailed on the troops of all the 
difierent nations which composed their army to take 
the field without pay; they en^ged to lead tlicm di¬ 
rectly towards the enemy; and flattered them witli the 
certain prospect of victory, which would at once enrich 
them with such royal spoils as would be an ample re¬ 
ward for all their services. The soldiers, sensible that, 
by quitting the army, they would forfeit the great ar¬ 
rears due to them, and eager to get possession of the 
promised treasures, demanded a battle with all the im¬ 
patience of adventurers who fight only for plunder.!^ 
TheyiDBieh The imperial generals without sufleriug the 
ardour of their troops to cool, advanced immc- 
Feb, 3. ' diately towards the French camp. On the first 
intelligence of their approach, Francis called a council 
of war, to deliberate what course he ought to take. All 
his ofiicers of greatest experience were unanimous in 
advising him to retire, and to decline a battie with 
enemy who courted it from despair. The Imperialists, 
they observed, would either be obliged in a few weeks 
to dislflbd an army, which they were unable to pay, ^d 
which they kept together only by the hope of plunder; 
or the soldiers, enraged at the non-performance of ^e 
promises to which they had trusted, would rise in sdinc 
furious mutiny>- -which -would allow their generals to 
think of nothing but their own sjafety: that meMwhile, 
he might encamp in some strong post; and wmting in 
safety the arrival pf fresh troops from France and Swit¬ 
zerland, might, before flie end spring, take possession 
of all &e Milanese without danger or bloodied. But 
in x^position to them, Boni4!N^ whose destiny it was 
to give counsels fatal to'Franco during the whtde cam- 

p Ttya IVaiawi llbt. Ctolptai. •|i..OnnH Thu. Antiiulc UU. iS. p. WM- 
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paim'Te{>(%Bented tbiygndtniay; tbal it would reflect 
on'-^ew sovereign, if be sbonld abeodoa. aisiege wbicb 
be luad prosecuted'so Jong, or tam bis back, before au 
to wbom^ was still superior in number} end 
insisted dn ^ nece^fey of fighting die lUtperiali^bs 
' rather than relinquish ^ unde||[takmg, on the succeos 
of which the kins’s fhture fame depended. Unfortu- 
nately, Francis’s notions of bohwr were delicate to an 
excess that bordered on what romantip. Having 
often said that he. would take Pavia, or perish in the 
attempt, he thought himself bound not to d^art from 
that resolution ^ and rather than expose himself to the 
slightest ihiputation, he chose to forego all the advan- 
ta^ which were the certain cons^equences of a retreat, 
and determined to wait for the Imperialists before the 
walls of Pavia.*’ . . 

Battle of The imperial generals found the Frenbh so 
Pwt*. strongly intrenched, that, notwithstanding the 
powerful motives which urged them ohj they hesitated 
long before, they ventured to attack them; but at last 
the necessities of the besieged, and the murmurs of 
thek own soldiers, oldj^d them to put every thing to 
hazard. Never did amues engage with greater 
ardour,' or with a higher tqunion of the import¬ 
ance of the battle whieh,they .were going to fight; 
never were troops more^shong^ animated with bmula- 
don, national antipathy, mututl resirntmeut, and all the 
passions which inspire obstinate ..hrav^v Qn the one 
hand, a’gallant young monardi,' siMoialed by a gene¬ 
rous ne^lity, and followed by »ibjectstpwhose natu^ 
impetuosity iddignation at opposition which they 
"had encountered added new f<»oe, cfmtended for vic- 
teaj anchhonour; On t|ieother side,.troops more com- 
pldtelj^jiillHupli^ed; aui^ condh generals of 

gtjater; sd^ti^fough t . with. courage 

h«ightehed however;. Were 
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onable to resist the Wt efforj^df the French valour, 
and their firmest battalions began to give way. But 
the fortune of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss 
in the smice of France, unfnind&l of jthe reputation of 
fheir country for fidelity and in#tial glory, abandoned 
their post in a cowardly mann^i. Leyva, with his gar¬ 
rison, sallied out and attacked the rear of the French, 
during the heat of the* iction, with such fuiy as tlirew 
it into confusion; and Pescara falling on their cavalry 
with the imperial horse, among whom, he had pnidenUy 
intermingled a considerable number of Spanish foot, 
armed with the heavy muskete then in use, broke this 
formidable body by an unusual method of attack, against 
Hie French ^®y wholly unprovidcd. The rout 

■rmyrgat- became Universal; and resistance ceased in al- 
most every part, but where the king was in 
person', who fought now, not for fame or victory, but 
for safety. Though wounded in several places, and 
thrown from his horse, which was killed under him, 
Francis defended himself on foot with an heroic cou¬ 
rage. Many of his bravest ofiicers gathering round him, 
and endeavouring to save his life at the expense of 
their own, fell at his feet Among these was Bonriivet, 
the author of this grett ctdamity, who alone died un¬ 
lamented. The king, .exhausted with fatigue, and 
scarcely capable of failher' resistance, was left almost 
alone, exposed to the fury of some Spanish sofdiers, 
strangers to hia^uk, and enraged at his obstinacy. At , 
that moment cahaie .up Pomperant, a French gentleman, 
who had entered together with Bourbon into fee em- 
peror’s'service, and placing himself by the side of the 
monarch against whom he had rebelled, assisted in 
protecting him,from the violeiWBe of the soldiers; at the 
time besedchii^'^im to surrender to Bourbon,, 
who was not far distant imminent as the danger was 

which now surrounded‘Francis, he ^ejected witli ind^* 

nation the thoughts of an action which would have af- 
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forded such matter of.1^umph to his traitorous subject; 
and calling for who ^appened likewise to be 

Jimei* b hand, gave up hUf sword to him; which 

pii- he, knec^ipg to kiss the king’s hand, received 
with protouBi^espect; and taking his own 
sword from his side, pleated it to him, saying. That 
it did not become so "great a monarch to remain dis¬ 
armed in the presence of one of fie emperor’s subjects.'' 

Ten thousand men foil oa this day, one of foe most 
fatal France had ever seen. . Among these were many 
noblemen of foe highest distinction, who chose rather 
to perish than to turn their backs with dishonour. Not 
a few were taken prisoners, of whom foe most illustrious 
was Henry d’Albret, foe unfortimate king of Navarre. 
A small body of the rear-guard made its escape under 
foe command of foe duke-of Alen^on; foe feeble gar-' 
rison of Milan, on foe first news of foe defeat, r^itired 
without being pursued; by another road; and in two 
weeks after the battle, not a Frenchman remained in 
Italy. 

Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all foe out¬ 
ward marks of honour due to his rank and character, 
guarded him with foe utmost , attention. He was soli¬ 
citous not only to prevent any possibility of his escap¬ 
ing, but afraid that his own troops might seized his 
person, and detain it as the best security for the pay¬ 
ment of their arrears, in order to provide against both 
foese dai^rs, he conducted Francis, foe day after foe 
battle, to the strong castle of PizzichitonS nearCremoim, 
committing him to foe custody of Don Ferdinand Alar¬ 
con, general foe Spanish infantiy, an officer of great 
bravery: and of strict honour, but remarkable for that 
severe, and scrupulous vigilance which such a trust 
required^' , 

>Francis,.wlio formed a judgment.- of foe emperor’s 
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(position by his otm, was ^tremely desirous that 
CSiarles should be informed of his situation, fondly 
h^ing that from his-generosity or sympathy he should 
obtadn i^eedy relief. The imperial ^nerals were no 
less impatient to give their soni^gn an early account 
of die decisive victory^which mey had gained, and to 
receive his instroctions with regbrd to their future con¬ 
duct. As the most cirtein and expeditious mediod of 
conveying intdligenoe to Spaitf, at-that season of the 
year, was by land, Francis gave Jj^e commendador . 
Pennalosa, who was charged with Lannoy’s dispatches, 
a passport to travel through France. 

Effects of Charles received the account of this signal 
'tills Tkto-'^Q^ unexpected success that had crowned bis 
arms, widi a moderation, which, if it had been 
Msrchio. would have done him more honour than 
the ^eatestivictory. Witliout uttering one word ex¬ 
pressive of exultation, or of intemperate joy, he retired 
immediately into his chapel, and having spent an hour 
in offering up his thanksgivings to heaven, returned to 
the presence-chamber, which by that time was filled 
with grandees and foreign ambassadors, assembled in 
order to congratulate him. He accepted of their com¬ 
pliments with a modest deportment; he lamented the 
misfortune of the captive king, as a striking example 
of Ae sad reveree of fortune, to which the most power¬ 
ful monarchs are subject; be forbade any public rejoic¬ 
ings, as indecent in a war carried on amoi^ Christians, 
reserving them'until he should obtain a victory equally 
illustrious over the infidels; and seemed to take plea¬ 
sure Id die advantage which .he had gained, only^as it 
would prove the occasion of restoring peace to Chris¬ 
tendom.' 

The Charles, however, had already begun to form 
>8chemes in his own mind, which little suited 
tefccai. guch external iq^peara^es.^ Ambition, not gc- 

' Stndor. Uut. i. 641. Ulhie^iU dell Culo V. p. US. 
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nerositj, was'.fiie ndiiig pa^iotn in bb mii^J'and ,&e 
T)oto^ of Fttvia o{^ed stich 'niiw 'and unbounded 
prospects ei it, as allured him m& irresistr 

f e force: but if^beihg no easy matter to ^eoute tbe 
It designs which he^nieditated, he thought it'n^es- 
aaiy, while pr6];>er meE^ures ware itaking for thatpdr^ 
poBOf to itfect &e greatest moderation, hoping under 
that veil to conceal his real intiilitions from the other 
princes of Europe.- 

lie ge- Meanwhile France^was filled rtith constotoa- 
tion.- The king himself had'early transmitted 
’“*'"^an account of the rout* at Pavia, in a letter to 
his mother, delivered by Pennalosa, which contained 
only these words:—“ Madam, all is lost, except our 
honour.” The oflScers who made their escape, when 
they arrived from Italy, brought such a melancholy 
detail of particulars as madO all rank's of men sei^ibly 
feel the greatness and extent of the calamity. France, 
without its sovereign, without money in her treasury, 
without an army, witiiout generals to command it, and 
encon^assed on all sides by a victorious and active 
Th* pra- enemy, seemed to be on the very briiA of de- 
struction. But on that occasion the greatabi- 
ngent Hties of Louise the regent saved the kingdom, 
which the violence of her passions had more than ohce 
exposed to the greatest danger* Instead of ginng 
herself up. to such lamentations Us were natural to a 
ttoman so remarkable for her maternal tenderness, she 
discovered all the foresight, and exerted all the activi^, 
of a (xmsummate politician. She assembled the nobles 
at Lydnis, and animated them by her example no Iras 
than bj^her words, with Such real in defence'of their 
country,'^ ite present situation < She col-, 

lected the regains pf the utny wh^^ had teri^ in . 
Italy, ransemed the prisoners, ^idd the ai^rSu^ and put; 
them inn doiidRion td take the field." Shelved ndW’ 
troops, provided iSi ihe'secdrity df the finS^eriij and 
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sums smcient for defraying these eKtraordinary 
expenses. Her chief care, however, was to appe^e 
the resentment^ or ,to gain the friendship, of the king of 
j^gland; and from that quarter the%st ray of comfort 
broke in upon the French. .S" " ^ 

EffecuoT Though Heniy»™e™^g*oto alliances with 
the wictoiy Charles or Francis, seldom followed any rcsjular 
on Heniy or concerted pikn of policy, but was influenced 

chiefly by the caprice of temporary passions, 
such occurrences often happened as recalled his atten¬ 
tion tow'ards that equal balance of power which it was 
necessary to keep between the two contending poten¬ 
tates, the preservation of which he always boasted to 
be his peculiar ofiice. He had expected that his union 
with the emperor might aiford hiin an opportunity of 
recovering some part of those territories in France which 
had bdonged to his ancestors, and for the sake of such 
an acquisition he did not scruple to give his assistance 
towards raising Charles to a considerable pre-eminence 
above Francis. He had never dreamt, however, of any 
event so decisive and so fatal as the victory at Pavia, 
which seemed not only to have broken, but to have 
annihilated the power of one of the rivals; so that the 
prospect of the sudden and entire revolution which this 
would occasion in the political system, filled him with 
the most disquieting apprehensions. He saw all Europe 
in danger of being overrun by an ambitious prince, to 
whose power there now remained no counterpoise; and 
though he himself might at first be admitted, in quality 
of an ally, to some share in the spoils of the captive 
monarch, it was easy to discern, that with regard to the 
manner of making the partition, as wdl as his security ^ 
for keeping possession of whnt should be allotted him, 
he must absolutely depend up^ ^e will of a confe¬ 
derate, to whose forces his, ovrii bore no proporti<i». 
He w|s sensible, that if Caiitli»Were permitted to ndd 
any cftiside,raHe part of Prsindli to the^ast dommioDB 
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traidd W ttroigb niore fortnii able tcf Ettglwd 'than that 
of the ancient Jlheikh lcingi^;^ while,the same time, 
^ ptbtpec balance on thevcontmeniv^o which England 
owed both its safe^ and importance,'Would'be mtirely 
lost Concern for the situation of ^ the unhappy mo- 
naieh cooperated widi these political consider^ona; 
his gallant behaviour in the battle of Pavia had excited 
a high 'degree of admiration, which never fails of 
Migmentiag sympathy; and Henry, naturallj^suscep¬ 
tible o|^ generous sentiments, was fond of appearing as 
the dwverer of a vanquished enemy from a state of 
captivity. The passions of die English minister se¬ 
conded the inclinations of the monarch. W olsey, who 
had not forgotten the disappointment of his hopes in . 
two succ^ive conclaipcs, which he imputed chiefly to 
the emperor, thought this a proper opportunity of taking 
revenge; and Louise, courting the friendship of Eng¬ 
land with such flattering submissions as were no less 
agreeable to the king than to the cardinal, Henry gave 
her secret assurances that he would not lend his aid 
towards oppressing France in its present helpless state, 
and obliged her to promise that she would not consent 
to dismember die kingdom even in order to procure her 
son’s liberty.’ 

But as Henry’s connexions with the emperor made 
it necessary to act in such a manner as to save appear¬ 
ances, he ordered public rejoicings to be made in his 
dominions for the success of the imperial arms; and as 
if he had been eager to seise the present opportunity 
of ruining the French monarchy, he sent a^assadors 
to Mfi^rid, to congratulate widi Charles upon his vic¬ 
tory ; to put hjm in mmd, that he, as Bis dyiy, en^ged 
in ope common cause, was endded to ^{iaitake in the 
fruits of it ; and to require that, in complianqe with the. 
terms of their confederacy, he would invade Guienne 

* Miem: d* 94. Goic. I. sri. Sia Hdibert. ^ 
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with 8 powerfol anpy, in (nrd» to give him possesdoB 
of tht^ provinoe. > At&e dutee thne, he offish to send 
the pdnceas Mary into Spain or the Low Countries, 
that she might be edueated tnider the emperor’s diret^ 
tion, until the conclusion of thte marriage agreed on 
between them; and in retaim for diat mark of his con¬ 
fidence, he insisted that Francis should be delivered to 
bim in consequence of that article in the treaty of 
Bruges, whereby each of the contracting parties was 
bound to surrender all usurpers to ban whose rights 
they had invaded. It was impossible that Henry could 
expect that the emperor would listen to these extra¬ 
vagant demands, which it was neither his interest nor 
in his power to grant. They appear evidently to have 
been made with no other intention than to furnish him 
with a decent pretext for entering into such engage¬ 
ments* with France as the juncture required.* 

On the among the Italian states, however, that 

luiiu the victory at Pavia occasioned the greatMt 
alarm and terror. That balance of power on 
which they relied for their security, and which it had 
been the constant object of all their negotiations and 
refinements to maintain, was destroyed in a moment. 
They were exposed, by their situation to feel the first 
effects of the uncontrolled authority which Charles had 
acquired. They observed many symptoms of a bound¬ 
less ambition in that young prince, and were sensible 
that, as emperor, or king of Naples, he might not only 
form dangerous pretensions upon each of their terri¬ 
tories, but might invsule them with great advantage. 
They deliberated, therefore, with much solicitude con¬ 
cerning the means of raising such a force as might 
obstruct bis prog^ress.* But their consultations, cqn- 
ducted with little union, and executed with less vigour, 
had no effect. Clement, instead of pursuing tl»c raea- 

■ 0«i^ »»i. 300. Bu»cenil.«ttefe<lcl^i»c.ii.7*. 76, Itc. TUa»nl Hbt. Ittfc 
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hilt Charl^ afterward tefusbd to tittify thb' frei^ j and 
tile impe remained exposed at ohcb to ittimny apd, to 
ridicide i to ‘the formerj hecPilse he had deserted the 
ppblid cause for his privhte interest; to'fhe lattw» h®" 
cause he had'heeu a-loser by that unworthy actiomf . 

How disbdaoamMe soever the irtiSce might 
be which was employed in ordetto deUfahd the 
*“ pope of this ram, it Oame very seasonably into. 
the viceroy’s hands, and put it in his power to extricate 
himself out of-an imminent dPngei^> Soon after the de¬ 
feat of the T'rench army, the Germbii troops, which had 
defended Pavia with such meritorious courage, and per¬ 
severance, growii^ • insolent- u^ton- the fame that they 
■had acquired, and^mpatient of relying any locfge* on 
fruitless promises, With which thdy had been so often 
amused,' rendered themselves masters of the town, with 
a resolution to keep possession of it as a security for tlie 
payment of tteir arrears; and the rest of the army dis¬ 
covered a much stronger mdinatiOn* to assist, than to 
punish, the mutineers; By ditidtog among them the 
money exacted from tiite pope; l^noy quieted the 
tumultuous Germans f but 'though tiiis satisfied their 
present demalidSj he had so litfle prospect of being kble 
to'pajy-'tiiem or hir Other forces regularly fbrttefhlure, 

led their 
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stance that now appears very singular, but arising na¬ 
turally from the constitutio^of most European govern¬ 
ments in the sixteenth century, while Charles was sus¬ 
pected by all his neighbours of aiming at universal 
monarchy; and while he was really forming vast pro¬ 
jects of this kind, his revenues were so limited, that he 
could not keep on foot his victorious army, though it 
did not exceed twenty-four thousand men. 

Theem- During these transactions, Charles, whose 
Eb^iws pretensions to moderation and disintcrested- 
were soon forgotten, deliberated, with the 
To'solicitude, how he might derive the 
n*o^. greatest advantages from the misfortunes of liis 
adversary. Some of his counsellors advised him to treat 
Francis with the magnanimity that became a victorious 
prince, and, instead of taking advantage of his situation 
to impose rigorous conditions, to dismiss him on such 
equal terms as would bind him for ever to his interest 
by the ties of gratitude and affection, more forcible as 
well as more permanent than any which could be formed 
by extorted oaths and involuntary stipulations. Such 
an exertion of generosity is not, perhaps, to be expected 
in the conduct of political affairs, and it was far too re¬ 
fined for that prince to whom it was proposed. The 
more obvious, but less splendid scheme, of endeavour¬ 
ing to make the utmost of Francis’s calamity, had a 
greater number in the council to recommend it, and 
suited better with the emperor’s genius. But though 
Charles adopted this plan, he seems not to have exe¬ 
cuted it in the most proper manner. Instead of making 
one great effort to penetrate into France, witli all the 
forces of Spain and the Low Countries; instead of 
crushing the Italian states before they recovered from 
the constematipn which the success of his arms liad oc¬ 
casioned, he had recourse to the artifices of intrigue and 
negotiatiotiir This proceeded partly from necessify, 
partly from the natural, disposition of his mind. The 

VOL. IV. sf' 
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situ&tioa of bis Bdbbccs it tint tunc Kud&vd it cx~ 
tremely difficult to carry on any extraordinMy arma¬ 
ment ; and he himself having never geared at the head 
of his armies, the command of wUPm he had hitherto 
committed to his generals, was averse to bold and mar¬ 
tial counsels, and trusted more to the arts ■with which 
he was acquainted.. He lai<^ besides, too much stress 
upon tibte victory of Pavia, as if by that event the 
strengfdi of France had been'annihilated, its resources 
exhausted, and the kingdom itself, no less than the per¬ 
son of its monarch, had been subjected to his power. 

Tbe ri|Dt- opinion, he determined to set the 

oui temn highestpriceupon Francis’s freedom; andhaving 
ordered the count de Roeux to visit the captive 
kmncii. ^ instructed him to propose 

the following articles, as the conditions on which he 
would grant him his liberty; That he should restore 
Burgundy to the emperor, from whose .ancestors it had 
been unjustly wrested; that he should surrender Pro¬ 
vence and Dauphind, that they might be erected into an 
independent kingdom for the coMtable Bourbon; that 
he should make full satisfaction to the king of England 
for all his claims, and finally renounce the pretensions 
of France to Naples, Milan, or any other territory in 
Italy. When Francis, who had hitherto flattered him¬ 
self that he should be treated by the emperor with the 
generosity becoming one great prince towards another, 
heard these rigorous conditions, he was so transported 
with indignation, that, drawing his dagger hastily, he 
cried outj. “ Twere bett» that a king should die flius.” 
.Alardon, alarmed at his vehemence, laid hold on his 
hand; butthoug^ he soon recovwed' g^reabw composure, 
be fltffl declaied, in the most solemn manner, that he 
would rather renuun a prisoner duringflife, than pur¬ 
chase liberty hy such ignonlinious concessions.* 

This mortifying discovery of the emp^r’s inten- 

*llt»SeBelby.M. Amn* Hbl. b. 4S. 
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tiODS greatly augmented Francis’s chagrin and 
impatience under bia ooaHnement, and mtisthave 
to Spun, driven him to absolute despair, if he had not laid 
hold of the only tfiing which could still administer any 
comfort to him. He persuaded himself, that the con¬ 
ditions which Roeujt W proposed did not flow origi¬ 
nally from Charles'’himself, but were dictated by the 
rigorous policy of his Spanish council; and that there¬ 
fore he might hope, in one personal interview witli him, 
to do more towards hastening his own deliverance, tlian 
could be effected by long negotiations passing through 
the subordinate hands of his ministers. Relying on this 
supposition, which proceeded fifom too favourable an 
opiniott of the emperor s character, he offered to visit 
him in Spain, and was willing to be carried thither as 
a spectacle to that haughty nation. Lannoy employed 
all his address to confirm him in these sentiments, and 
concerted with him in secret the manner of executing 
this resolution. Francis was - so eager on a scheme 
which seemed to open some prospect of liberty, that he 
furnished the galleys necessary for conveying him to 
Spain, Charles being at this time unable to fit out a 
squadron for that purpose. The viceroy, without com¬ 
municating his intentions either to Bourbon or Pescara, 
conducted his prisoner towards Genoa, under pretence 
of transporting him by sea to N aples; though soon after 
they set sail, he ordered the pilots to steer directly for 
Spain; but the wind happening to carry them near the 
French coast, the unfortunate monarch had a full pros¬ 
pect of his own dominions, towards which he cast many 
a sorrowful and desiring look. They landed, 
**■ however, in a few days, at Barcelona, and soon 
after Francis was lodged, by the emperor’s command, 
in the A W*” o® Madrid,-.under the care of the vigilant 
illarcon^who guarded hintni 'witfa as much circumspec- 
tioit as 
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Hen. viiL days after Francis’s arrival at Madrid, 

t«iy SiUi* when he began to be sensible of his having 

rimee,iii- relied, without foundationj^pn the emperor’s 
procure bii gcnerosity, Henry VIIL (deluded a treaty 
vrith the regent of France, which afforded him 
some hope of liberty from another quarter.. Henry’s 
extravagant demands had been received at Madrid with 
that neglect which they deserved, and which hfe pro¬ 
bably expected. Charles, intoxicated with prosperity, 
no longer courted him in that respectful and submissive 
manner which pleased his haughty temper. Wolsey, 
no less haughty than his master, was highly irritated at 
the emperor's discontinuing his wonted caresses and 
professions of friendship to himself. These slight of¬ 
fences, added to the weighty considerations formerly 
mentioned, induced Henry to enter into a defensive 
alliance with Louise, in which all the differences be¬ 
tween him and her son were adjusted ; at the same time 
he engaged that he would employ his best offices in 
order to procure the deliverance of his new ally from a 
state of captivity.*’ 

Moron*’i While the open defection of such a power- 
ioirignet ful confederate affected Charles with deep con- 
cern, a secret conspiracy was carrying on in 
Italy, which threatened him with consequences 
still more fatal. The restless and intriguing 
genius of Moroni, chancellor of Milan, gave 
rise to this. His revenge had been amply gratified by 
the expulsion of the French out of Italy, and his vanity 
no less soothed by the re-establishment of Sforza, to 
whose interest he had attached himself, in the duchy 
of Milan. The delays, however, and evasions of the 
imperial court, in granting Sibiza the investiture of his 
new-acquired territories, had long alarmed Moroni; 
these were repeated so often, and with such apparent 
artifice, as became a full prodf to his suspicious mind, 

. k Betert. Viddet’s Widrey, S37. 
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that the emperor intended to strip his master of that 
rich country which he had conquered in his name. 
Though Charles, ||f order to quiet the pope and Vene¬ 
tians, no less jealous of his designs than Moroni, gave 
Sforza, at last, the investiture which had been so long 
desired; the charter was clogged with so many reserva¬ 
tions, Md subjected him. to such grievous burdens, as 
rendered the duke of Milan a dependant on the em¬ 
peror, rather than a vassal of the empire, arid afforded 
him hardly any other security for his possessions than 
the good pleasure of-an ambitious superior. Such an 
accession of power as would have accrued from the 
addition of the Milanese to tlie kingdom of Naples, 
was considered by Morone as fatal to tlic liberties of 
Italy, no less than to his own importance. Full of this 
idea, he began to revolve in liis mind the possibility of 
rescuing Italy from the yoke of foreigners; the darling 
scheme, as has been already observed, of the Italian 
politicians in that age, and which it was the great ob¬ 
ject of dieir ambition to accomplish. If to the glory of 
having been the chief instrument of driving the French 
out of Milan, he could add that of delivering Naples 
from the dominion of the Spaniards, he tliought that 
nothing would be wanting to complete his fame. His 
fertile genius soon suggested to him a project for that 
purpose; a difficult, indeed, and daring one, but for 
that very reason more agreeable to his bold and enter¬ 
prising temper. 

His nego- Bourbon and Pescara were equally enraged 
wiihfta- Lannoy s carrying die French king into Spain 
»“• without their knowledge. The former, being 
afraid that the two monarchs might, in his absence, 
conclude some treaty in which his interests would be 
entirely sacrificed, hastened to Madrid, in order to 
guard against that danger. The latter, on whom the 
command of the army now devolved, was obliged to 
remain in Italy; but, in eveiy company, he gave vent to 
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Jiis indignatioa agabxst the viceroy, in ex-pratsions hll 
of rancour and contempt; he accused him, in a letter 
to the emperof, of cowardice ntdie time of danger, and 
of insolence a^r a yictoiy, towards the obtaining of 
which>he had contributed, nothing either by his valour 
or his conduct; nor did he abstain from bitter com¬ 
plaints against the emperor himself, who had not dis¬ 
covered, as he imagined, a-sufficient sense of his merit, 
nor bestowed any adequate reward on his Services. It 
was on this disgust of Pescara that Moroni founded 
his whole system. He knew the boundless’ambition of 
his nature, the great extent of his abilities, in peace as 
well as war, and the urtrepidity of his mind, capable 
alike of undertaking and of executing the most despe¬ 
rate designs. The cantonment of the Spanish troops 
on the frontier of die Milanese, gave occasion to many 
inte^ews between him and Moroni, in which the lat¬ 
ter took care frequently to turn the conversation to the 
transactions subsequent to the battle of Pavia, a subject 
upon which the marquis always entered willingly and 
with passion; and Moroni observing his resentment to 
be uniformly violent, artfully pointed out and aggra¬ 
vated every circumstance that could increase its fury. 
He painted, in the strongest colours, the emperor’s want 
of discernment, as well as of gratitude, in preferring 
Lannoy to him, and in allowing that presumptuous 
Fleming to dispose of 'the captive king, without con¬ 
sulting the man to whose bravery and wisdom Charles 
was indebted for the glory of having a formidable rival 
in his power. Having wanned him by such discourses, 
he, then began to insinuate that uow was the time to be 
avenged for these insults, imd to acquire immortal re- 
nown'as the deliverer of his deuntry from the oppression 
of strangers; that the Sta^ of Italy, weary of the igno¬ 
minious and intolerable dominion of barbarians, were 
at last ready.to. combihe in mder to vindicate their own 
independence; that ffieir eyes were fixed on him as the 
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only leader whose genius and good fortiine could en¬ 
sure the happf success of that noble enterprise; that 
the attempt was no less practicable tlian glorious, it 
being in his power so to disperse the Spanish infantry, 
the only body of the mnpetor’s troops that remained in 
Italy, through the villages of the Milanese, that in one 
night they might be destrc^ed by the people, who, 
having suffered much from their exactions and inso¬ 
lence, would gladly undertake this service.; that be 
might then, without opposition, fake possession of the 
throne of Naples, the station destined for him, and a 
reward not unworthy the restorer of liberty to Italy; 
that the pope, of whom that tfngdom held, and whose 
predecessors had disposed of it on many former occa¬ 
sions, would willingly grant him the right of investi¬ 
ture; thsfrthe Venetians, the Florentines, the duke of 
Milan, to whom he had communicated the scheme, to¬ 
gether with the French, would be the guarantees of his 
right; that the Neapolitans would naturally prefer the 
government of one of tlieir countrymen, whom they 
loved and admired, to that odious dominion of strangers, 
to which they had been so long subjected; and tliat the 
emperor, astonished at a blow so unexpected, would 
find, that he had neither troops nor money to resist 
such a powerful confederacy.' 

Pescara, amazed at the boldness and extent 
Qf tije scheme, listened attentively to Moronic, 
^ but with the countenance of a man lost in pro¬ 
found and anxious thought On the one hand, the in¬ 
famy of betraying his sovereign, under whom he bore 
such high command, deterred him from the attem{>t; 
on the other, the prospect of obtaining a crown allured 
him to venture upon it. After continuing a short space 
in suspense, the least commendable motives, as is usual 
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after sucli deUberatioiu, prevailed, and ambition tri¬ 
umphed over honour. In order, however, to throw a 
colour of dec^cy on his conduct, he insisted that some 
learned casuists should give their opinion, “ Whether 
it was lawful fttt a subject^^ take arms against his im¬ 
mediate sovereign, in obedience to the lord paramount 
of whom the kingdom itself was held ?” Such a reso- 
kiUon the case as he expected was soon obtained 
from the divines-and civilians both of Home and 
Milan; the negotiation went forward; and measures 
seemed to be taking with great spirit for--; the speedy 
execution of the design. 

Daring this interval, Pescara, either shocked at the 
treachery of the action that he was going to'commit, or 
despairing of its success, began to entertain* thoughts 
of abandoning the engagements which he had come 
under. The indisposition of Sforza, who happened at 
that time to be tidcen ill of a distemper which was 
thought mortal, confirmed his resolution, and deter¬ 
mined him to make known the whole conspiracy to the 
emperor, deeming it more prudent to expect the duchy 
of Milan from him as the reward of &is discovery, 
than to aim at a kingdom to be purchased by a series 
of crimes. This resolution, however, proved the source 
of actions hardly less criminal and ignominious. The 
emperor, who had already received full information 
concerning the conspiracy from othe(. hands, seemed 
to be highly pleased with Pescara’s fidelity, and com¬ 
manded him to continue his intrigues for some time 
with the pope and Sforza, both that he might discover 
their intentions more fully, and that he might be able 
to convict them of the crjihe with greater certainty. 
Pescara, conscious of guil^ as well as sensible how 
suspicious his long silence ihnst have appeared at Ma¬ 
drid, durst not decline that dishonoundile office; and 
was obliged to act the meatiest and most disgraceful of 
all parts, that of seducing with a purpose to betray. 
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Consideriag the abilities of the persons with whom he 
.had to deal, the part was scarcely less difficult than 
base; but he acted it with such address, as to deceive 
even penetrating eye of Moroni, who, relying with 
full cofofidence on his sincei^y, vbited him at Navars, 
in order to put the last hand to their madtinations. 
Pescara received him in an apartment where Antonio 
de Lej^a was placed behind the tapestry, that he might 
overbear and bear*witness to their conversation; as 
Moroni was about to take leave, that officer suddenly 
appeared, findvih) his astonishment arrested him prisoner 
in the empei^f’s name. He was conducted to the castle 
of Pavia; and Pescara, who had so lately been his ac¬ 
complice, had now the assurance to interrogate him as 
his judge. . At the same time, the emperor declared 
Sforza to' have forfeited ail right to the duchy of Mi¬ 
lan, by his engaging in a conspiracy against the sove¬ 
reign of whom he held; Pescara, by his command, 
seized on every place in the Milanese, except the cas¬ 
tles of Cremona,and Milan, which the unfortunate duke 
attempting to defend, were closely blockaded by the 
imperial troops.** 

Tiw rigor- though this unsuccessful conspiracy, in- 

inu be^ stead of stripping: the emperor of what he al- 
Fnnc'n in ready possessed in Italy, contributed to extend 
spiin. dominions in that countny, it shewed him 

the necessity of coming to some agreement with the 
French king, unless he chose to draw on himself a con¬ 
federacy of all Europe, which the progress of his arms 
and his ambition, now as undisguised as it was boimil- 
less, filled with general alarm. He had not hitherto 
treated Francis with the genero-sity which that monarch 
expected, and hardly with^the decency due to his sta¬ 
tion. Instead of displaying the'^ sentiments becoming 
a great prince, Charles, by his mode of treating Francis, 
seems to have acted wiffi the mercenary art of a cor- 
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who, by &e rigorous usage of his prisoners, en¬ 
deavours to draw from them a higher price for theia 
ransom. The captive king was confined in an old cas¬ 
tle, under a keeper whose formal austerity of manners 
rendered his vigilance stiQ. more disgusting.^ He was 
allowed no exerdse but that of riding on a mule, sur¬ 
rounded with armed guards on horseback. Charles, on 
pretence of its being necessaiy to attend the cortes, 
assembled in Toledo, had gone to reside in that dty, 
and suffered several weeks to elapse without visiting 
Francis, though he solicited an interview with the most 
EoduBcn pressing and submissive importunity-. So many 
Ui life, indjgoitios made a deep impression on a high- 
spirited prince; he began to lose all relish for his usual 
amusements; his natural gaiety of temper forsook him; 
and after languishing for some time, he was seized with 
a dangerous fever, during the violence of which he 
complained constantly of tbeimexpected and unprincely 
rigour with which he had been treated, often exclaim¬ 
ing, that now the emperor would have the satisfaction 
of his dying a prisoner in his hands, without having 
once deig^ned to see his face. The physicians, at last, 
despaired of his life, and informed the emperor that 
they saw no hope of his recovery, unless he were gra¬ 
tified with reg^d to that point on which he seemed to 
be so strongly bent. Charles, solicitous to preserve a 
life with which all his prospects of farther advantage 
from the victory of Pavia must have terminated, imme¬ 
diately consulted his ministers concerning the course 
to be taken. In vain did the chancellor Gattinara, the 
most able among thei^ represent the indecency of his 
visiting Francis, if he did nbt intend to set him at 
liberty immediately ujpon c^al terms; in vain did he 
point out the in&my to which, he would be exposed, if 
avuice or ambition should prevail on him to give the 
captive monarch this mark of attention and sympathy, 
for which humanity and generosity had pleaded so long 
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without effect. Hie emperor, less deKcate, or less soH- 
•Sept ss. citous about reputation than his minister, set 
Madrid to visit his prisoner. The in- 
uiD. terview was short: Francis being too weak to 
bear a long conversation, GUrles accosted him in tenns 
full of affection and respect, and gave him such pro¬ 
mises of speedy deliverance and {uincely treatment, as 
would have reflected the greatest honour upon him if 
they had flowed from another source. Francis grasped 
at them with the eagerness natural in his situation; 
and, cheered jrith this gleam of hope, began to revive 
from that moment, recovering rapidly his wonted healtli.* 
The con- He had soon the mortification to find, that 
^urbon confidence in the emperor was not better 
■rrimat founded than formerly. Charles returned in- 
" ‘ stantly to Toledo; all negotiations were carried 
on by his minister; and Francis was kept in ns strict 
custody as ever. A new indignity, and that very gall¬ 
ing, was added to those he had already suflered. 
Bourbon arriving in Spain about this time, Charles, 
Not ia long refused to visit the king of 

France, received his rebellious subject with the 
most studied respect. He met him without the gates 
of Toledo, embraced him with the greatest affection, 
and, placing him on his left hand, conducted ^im to 
his apatiment. These marks of honour to him were 
so many insults 4o the unfortunate monarch, which he 
felt in a very sensible manner. It afforded him some 
consolation, however, to observe, that the sentiments of 
the Spaniards differed widely from those of their sove¬ 
reign. That generous people detested BoUrbon's crime. 
Notwithstanding his great talents and important ser¬ 
vices, they shunned all intercourse with him, to such a 
degree, that Charles having desired tlie marquis de 
ViUena to permit Bourbon to reside in his palace white 
the court remained at Toledo, he politely replied, 
“ That he could not refuse gratifying his sovereign in 
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that request ;;” but added, with a Castilian dignity of 
mind, that ^e emperor must not be surprued, if, the 
mom^t the constable departed, he should bum to the 
grouhd a house which, having been polluted by the 
presence of a traitor, became an unfit habitation for a 
man of honour.^ 

Appointed Charles himself, nevertheless, seemed to have 
®*it much at heart to reward Bourbon’s services 
rial armj in a signal manner; But as he insisted, in the 
“ ****'' first place, on the accomplishment of the em¬ 
peror's promise of giving him in marriage his sister 
Eleanora, queen-dowager of Portugal, the honour of 
which alliance had been one of the chief inducements 
to rebeliBgainst his lawful sovereign; as Francb, in 
order to prevent such a dangerous union, had offered, 
before he left Italy, to marry that princess; and as 
'Eleanora herself discovered an inclination rather to 
match with a powerful monarch, than with his exiled 
subject; all these interfering circumstances created 
great embarrassment to Charles, and left him hardly 
any hope of extricating himself with decency. 
Dcceniber. death of Pcscara, who, at the age of 

thirty-six, left behind him the reputation of being oue 
of the greatest generals and ablest politicians of that 
ccntuiy, happened opportunely at this juncture for his 
relief.' By that event, the command of the army in Italy 
became vacant, and Charles, always fertile in resources, 
persuaded Bourbon, who was in no condition to dis¬ 
pute his will, to accept the office of general-in-chief 
ther^ together with a grant of the dudby of Milan for¬ 
feited b^ Sforza; and in return for these to relinquish 
all hopes of marrying the queen of Portugal.* 

KegoUa* The chief obstacle that stood in the way of 
tioni few Francis’s liberty, was the emperor’s continuing 
Viancit's to inslift SO peremptorily on the restitution of, 
B,urgpm;dy, as*a preliminary to that event. 
Francis often dedared that he would never consent to 


* Guic. I. zvi. 335, 
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dismember his kingdom; and that, even if he should 
so far forget the duties of a monarch, as to come to such 
a resolution, the fundamental laws of die nation would 
prevent its taking effect* On his part he was willing 
to make an absolute cession to the emperor of all his 
pretensions in Italy and the Low Countries; he promised 
to restore to Bourbon all his lands which had been con¬ 
fiscated ; he renewed his proposal of marrying the em¬ 
peror’s sister, the queen-dowager of Portugal; and en¬ 
gaged to pay a great sum by way of ransom for his 
own person. But all mutual esteem and confidence be¬ 


tween the two monarchs were now entirely lost; there 
appeared, on the one hand, a rapacious sunbition, la¬ 
bouring to avail itself of every favourable circumstance; 
on the other, suspicion and resentment, standing per¬ 
petually on their guard; so that the prospect of bring¬ 
ing their negotiations to an issue seemed to be far dis¬ 
tant. The duchess of Alcn^on, the French king's sister, 
whom Charles permitted to visit her brother in his cuii- 
^nementj employed all her address in order to procure 
bis. liberty on more reasonable terms. Henry of Kiig- 
land interposed his good ofliccs to the same purpose; 
Francis in succcss, that Francis, in 

d^i^re- despair, took suddenly the resolution of rcsigu- 
reaign bis ing his crown, with all i<s rights and ])rcruga- 
tives, to his son, the dauphin, determining ra¬ 
ther to end his days in prison, than to purchase his free¬ 
dom by concessions unworthy of a king. The deed for 
this purpose he signed with legal formality in Madrid, 
empowering his sister to carry it into France, that it 
might be registered in all the parliaments of the kiiig- 
' dom; and at the same time intimating his intention to 
the emperor, he desired him to name the jilace of his 
confinement, and to assign him a proper number of at¬ 
tendants during the remainder of his days/ 


' Thb pa^U poUifbed in Memeire* Hblnlqaet, kc. par M. I'Abbi Rajraai, 
taak ii. p. lAI. 
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ChuiM ^This resolution of the French king had great 
effect; Charles began to be sensible, that by 
pushing rigour to excess he might defeat his own mea¬ 
sures ^ and instead of the vast advantages which he 
hoped to draw from ransoming a powerful monarch, 
he mighf at last find in his hands a prince without 
dominioi^ or revenues. About the same time, one of 
#e king at Navarre’s domestics happened, by an ex¬ 
traordinary exertion of fidelity, courage, and addrem, 
to procure his master an opportunity of escaping- firoin 
the prison in which he had been confined ever innce 
the battle of Pavia. This convinced the emperor that 
the most, vigil^t attention of his officers might be 
eluded by the ingeaiiity or boldness of Francis or his 
attendants,, aiid one'unlucky hour might deprive him 
of aH the advantages which he had been so solicitous 
<to obtain. .By these considerations, he was induced 
to abate somewhat of his former demands. On the 
other hand, Francis’s impatience under confinement 
daily increased; and having recmved certain intellW 
gence of a powerful league forming i^ainst his rival 
in Italy, he grew more compliant with regard to his 
concessions, trusting that, if he could once obtain his 
liberty, he would soon be in a condition to resume 
whatever he had yielded. 

ists. being the views and sentiments of the 

T^jr of two monarchs, the trea^v^hich procured Francis 
his liberty- was signed at Madrid, on the 14th 
of January, 1526. .^e article widi regard to Bur- 
g^dy, wUch had Mtherto created the greatest diffi¬ 
culty”,ytwas ctppMlnised; engaging to restore 

that dhdty vnth all its depeudencfes in fell sovereignty 
to the emperor; and Charles, Consenting, that this 
restitutijcmvEhould not be made mtil the king was set 
at liberty :• ib .-c^er to Becutf . tiie performance of this, 
as well as the other, conditions, in tiie treaty, Francis' 
agreed that, at the ssnte nostant when ||e him^ should 
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be released, he would deliver as hostages to the em¬ 
peror, his eldest son the dauphin, his second son the 
duke of Orleans, or, in lieu of the latter, twelve of his 
principal nobility, to be named by Cltarles. l^he other 
articles swelled to a great number, and, though not of 
such importance, were extremely rigorous. Among 
these the most remaikable were, that Francis should 
renounce all his pretensions in Italy; that he should 
disclaim any title which he had to the sovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois; that, within six weeks o^r his 
release he should restore to Bourbon, and his adhe¬ 
rents, all their goods, moveable and immoveable, and 
make them full reparation for the damages which they 
had sustained by the confiscation of them ; that he 
should use his interest with Henry d’Albret to relin¬ 
quish his pretensions to the crown of Navarre, and 
should not, for the future, assist him in any attempt to 
recover it; that there should be established between 
the emperor and Francis a league of perpetual friend- 
^ ship and confederacy, with a promise of mutual assist¬ 
ance in every case of necessity; that, in corroboration 
of this union, Francis should marry the emperor s sister, 
the queen-dowager of Portugal; that Francis should 
cause all the articles of this treaty to be ratified by the 
states, and registered in the parliaments of his king¬ 
dom ; that, upon the emperor’s receiving this ratifica¬ 
tion, the hostages should be set at liberty; but, in tlieir 
place, the duke of Angouleme, Hie king's' third son, 
should be delivered to Charles; that, in order to mani¬ 
fest, as well as to strengfthen the amity between the 
two monarchs, he might be educated at the imperial 
court; and that.if Francis did pot, Within the time 
limited, hdfil the stipulations in the treaty, he should 
promise, upon his honour and oath, to return to Spun^ 
and to surrender himself again a prisoner to the em¬ 
peror.* 

* \f • 

< Becneil dei IMk tom. 0.112. tniM ViU del Carlo V. p. 102, Sic. 
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Seatineoti By thu treaty, C^st|9Si^ttei;ed 

bejbad not only e^ct^Blly humbled his rival, 
•peet to .it. but that he had takenanch precautions as would 
for ever prevent htit reattaini^ any formidable degree 
of power. . The opuiion whl^«^ wisest politicians 
forme4; concerning it was very Afferent; &ey could 
not .piii^adb'i then^lves'that Francis, after obtaining 
his vlibo^, .'would execute articles against which he 
had^ti^^led soMon^ and to whieh, notwithstanding 
ail ^ felt daringh long and rigorous confineii|s^ 
he. had'consented with the utmost , reluctance. \Am- 
bitiod and sesentment, they knew, would conspire in 
prompting ]||i^.;^.iriolate the hard conditions to which 
he h^:;|>(B^.^0^i!^&ed to submit ; nor would argu¬ 
ments add^^pitty TO wanting to represent that which 
was so manifestly advsditageous, to be necessary and 
just. If one. part Francis’s conduct had been known 

at that, time,/this opinion might have been founded, 
Frmdi «e- Dpt in conjecture, but in Certainty. A few hours 
tnttlirii”* signed the treaty,-he assembled such 

the TiMi 7 of his counsellors aa were then at Madridj and 
having exacted from them-a solemn oath of 
secrecy, he made a long enumeration, in -their pre¬ 
sence, of the dishonourable arts, as well as unprincely 
rigour, which the emperor had employed in order to 
insnaar or intimidti^te him. For that reason, he took 
a fpn^.protest ih the hands of notaries, that his con¬ 
sent (b the treaty ^‘puld be considered as an involun¬ 
tary deedj and void.'' By this 

dmingpnnous whicjkeyen the treatment that 

he Ini^^t wi^; jrii no apolpgy/Fran^ endeavoured 
to satLsty jus .Icmour and conscience^ signing the 
treaty,^ (^’'tP^remde, at die same Bpe, a pretext on 

Grej^lp^bp^e, were the outward demonstiutimis 
of love dn^vbpiifiiim^ 'l^e^eea the two mcmarchs; 

a p. tone 
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they appeared often tc^fetber in public; they freqtiendy 
had long conferences in private; they travelled in the 
same litter, and joined in the same amiusements. But, 
amidst these signs of peace and friendship, the empe¬ 
ror still harboured suspicion in his mind. TJiough the 
ceremonies of the mairiage between Francis and the 
queen of Portugal were performed soon after the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty, Charles would not peimit him lb 
consummate it until the return of the ratification from 
France. Even then Francis was not allowed to be at 
full' liberty; his guards were still continued; though 
caressed as a brother-in-law, he was still watched like 
a prisoner; qnd it was obvious to aittentive observers, 
that a union, in the very begiipking of which there 
might be discerned such symptoms of jeaJoiisy and dis¬ 
trust, could not be cordial, or of long continuance.' 
HaSfied in About a month after the signing of the treaty, 
the regent s ratiheation of it was brought from 
France; and that wise princess, preferring, on this oc¬ 
casion, the public good to domestic affection, informed 
her son, that, instead of the twelve noblemen named in 
tlie treaty,' she had sent the duke of Orleans along with 
his brother the dauphin, to tlie frontier, as the king¬ 
dom could suffer nothing by the absence of a child, 
but must be left almost incapable of defence, if de¬ 
prived of its ablest statesmen, and most experimeed 
^nerals, whom Charles had artfully included In his 
Fniicii Ht nomination. At last Francis took leave of the 
•* “bertr- emperor, whose suspicion of the king’s sin¬ 
cerity increasing, as the time of putting it to the proof 
approached, he endeaVou^ to bind him still faster by 
exacting new promises, which after those he had al¬ 
ready made, the French monarch was not slow to 
grant. He set out from Madrid,-a place which tiie 
remembrance of many affimting cii|mmstancM ren¬ 
dered peculiarly odious to ’Ithn, with the joy natural 
iGuie, L-S«i. ass. 
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on aucii an occasion, and began the long-wished-for 
journey towards his own dominions. He was escorted 
by a body of horse under the command of Alarcon, 
1 ^ 0 , as ^e .king drew near the frontiers of France, 
guarded him with more scrupulous exactness than 
ever. When he arrived at die river Andaye, which 
separates, the . two kingdoms, Lautrec appeared on the 
opposite bank with a guard of horse equal in number 
to Alarcon’s. An empty bark was moored in the mid> 
die of the stream; die attendants drew up in order on 
the opposite banks; at the same instant, Lannoy, with 
eight gendemen, put off from the Spanish, and Lautrec 
with the same number from the French side of the 
river; the former h|^ the king in his boat; the latter, 
the dauphin and duke of Orleans; they met in the 
empty vessel; the exchange was made in a moment: 
Francis, after a short embrace of his children, leaped 
into Lautrec’s boat, and reached the French shore. He 
mounted at that instant a Turkish horse, waved his hand 
over his head, and with a joyfiil voice crying aloud se¬ 
veral times, “ 1 am yet a king,” galloped full speed to St 
John de Luz, and from thence to Bayonne. This event, 
no less impatiendy desired by the French nation than 
by their monarch, happened on the 18th of March, a 
year and twenty-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia.” 
Theem-: Soon after the emperor had taken leave of 

Francis, and permitted Urn to be^ his journey 
towards his own dominions, he set out for Se- 
Poi^. yille, in order to solemnize his marriage with 
IsabelU, the daughter of Emanuel, the late king of 
and the sister of John III. who had suc¬ 
ceeded him in the throne of that kingdom. Isabelia 
was aj[Hdiicess of uncommon' beauty and aocomidishT 
ments; and -as the cortes, both in Castile and Aragon, 
had warmly solmited their' sovereign ta'many, the 
choice of a wife, so nearlyJiUied to &e royal blood of 

> SuidoT. Hilt l. 73^' Gidi. L s«i. SS5. 
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both kingdoms, was Extremely acceptable to hts sub¬ 
jects. The Portugnese, fond of this new connexion 
with the first monarch»ia Christendom, granted him 
an extraordinary dowiy with Isabella, amounting to 
nine hundred thousand erowns, a sum which, from the 
Maicb 19 afleirs at that juncture, was of no 

small consequence to the emperor. The mar¬ 
riage was celebrated widi that splendour and gaiety 
which became a great and youthful prince. Charles 
lived with Isabella in perfect harmony, and treated her 
on all occasions with much distinction and regard." 
Affiiraof During these transactions, Charles could 
Genniny. jj^rdly give any attention,to the affairs of Ger¬ 
many, though it was tom in j^ces by commotions, 
which threatened the most dangerous c<Htsequences. 
By the feudal institutions which still subsisted almost 
unimpaired in the empire, the property of lands was 
OrieT- vested in the princes and free barons. Their 
vassals held of them by the strictest and most 
»“*>• limited tenures; while the great body of the 
people was kept in a state but little removed from 
absolute servitude. In some places of Germany, peo¬ 
ple of the lowest class were so entirely in the power of 
their masters, as to be subject to personal and domestic 
slavery, the most rigorous form of that wretched state. 
In other provinces, particularly in Bohemia and laisatia, 
the peasants were bound to remain on the lands to 
which they belonged, and making part of the estate, 
were transferred like any other property, from one hand 
to ano&er. Even in Suabia, and the countries on the 
banks of the Rhine, where ‘their tmadition was most 
tolerable, die peasanfai not only paid the full rent of 
their fhrms to the landford, but if di^ chose either to 
change the place of thmr abode, or to follow a new 
profession, before tihey could aceiuhplish wbi^ they 

■ DIIm Vita di Cnlo V. p. 106. ijilriH pm, Brr. OalUe. p. 465. Spa- 
Imliiws ap. Strar. Corpk HiM. Cena. ik lOtl. 
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desired, they were obliged to. purchase this privilege 
at a certain price. .' Besides this, all grants of lands to 
peasants expired at their deaths without descending to 
their posterity. Upon that event, the landlord had a 
right to the best of their cattle, as well as of their fur¬ 
niture ; and their heirs, in order to obtain a renewal -of 
the graqi^ were obliged to pay large sums by way of 
fine. These exactions, though grievous, were borne 
with patience, because they were customary and ancient: 
but when the progress of elegance and luxury, as well 
as the changes introduced into the art of war, came to 
increase the expense of government, and m^ade it ne¬ 
cessary for princes to levy occasional or stated taxes on 
their subjects, such impositions being new, appeared 
intolerable; and in Germany, these duties being laid 
chiefly upon beer, wine, and other necessaries of life, 
affected the common people in the most sensible man¬ 
ner. The addition of such a load to their former •bur¬ 
dens drove them to despair. It was to the valour in¬ 
spired by resentment against impositions of this kind, 
that the Swiss owed the acquisition of their liberty in 
the fourteenth century. The same cause had excited 
the peasants in severd other provinces of Germany to 
rebel against their superiors towards the end of the fif¬ 
teenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries ; and 
though these insurrections were no't.attended with like 
success, they could not, howeygrj be quelled without 
much difficulty and bloodshed.”' 

Theif in- ^7 checks, the spirit of the peasants 
■umctira was overawed rather than subdued: and their 

in PIIROM^ a . ' ' 

. grievances multiplying continually, they ran to 
arms, in the year 1326, with tbe.most frantic rage. Their 
first appearance was near VlSi, in $uabia. The pea¬ 
sants in the adjacent country flocked to their standard 
'with the ardour and impatience natural to men who, 
having groaned long under oppression, beheld at last 

o' Swkend. Hb. ii. p. C; 6. 
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some prospect of deliverance; and the contagion spread¬ 
ing from province to province, reached almost every 
part of Germany. ^Wherever they came, they plun¬ 
dered the monasteries; wasted the lands of their su¬ 
periors; rased their castles, and massacred, without 
mercy, all persons of noble birth, who were so unhappy 
as to fall into their hands.' Having intimidated their 
oppressors, as they imagined, by the violence of these 
proceedings, they began to consider what would be the 
most proper and effectual method of securing themselves 
for the future from their tyrannical exactions. With 
this view, they drew up and published a memorial, 
containing all their demands, and declared, that while 
arms were in their hands, they;virould either persuade 
or oblige the nobles to give them full satisfaction with 
regard to these. The chief articles were, that they 
might 'have liberty to choose theii own pastors; that 
they might be freed from the payment of all tithes, 
except those of com.; that they might no longer be 
considered as the slaves or bondmen of their superiors; 
that the liberty oC hunting and fishing might com¬ 
mon ; that the great forests might not be regarded as 
l)rivate property, but be open for the use of all; that 
they might be delivered from the unusual burden of 
taxes under which they laboured; that the adminis¬ 
tration of justice might be rendered less rigorous and 
more impartial; that the encroachments of the nobles 
upon meadows and commons might be restrained.** 

Many of tliese demands were extremely rea- 
Qaeiies. being urged by such formidable 

numbers, should have met with some redress. But 
those unwieldy bodiesj^assembled in difl’ereiit places, 
had neither union, not conduct, nor vigour. Being 
led by persons of the lowest ran^ without skill in war, 

p Petr. Crinitui «le Bdlo BwlietM, ap. Tiehef. Script. Her. Uctm. AtgciA. 
1717, vuU iii. p. f *3. * SkW. Hut. p. 90. 
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or kaovrJedge of what uras ne^murjr far accompliBbiag 
their designs ; all their exploits were distinguished only 
by a bru^ and unmeamng fury. ^ To oppose this, the 
princes and nobles of Suabia and -the Lower Rhine 
raised such of their vassals as still continued faithful, 
and attacking some of tiie mutineers with open force, 
and ofters by surprise, cut to pieces or-'dispeised all 
who iterated those provinces; so that the peasants, 
after ruining the open country, and losing upwards*of 
twenty thousand of their associates in the field, were 
obliged to return to their habitations with less hope 
than ever of relief firom their grievances/ 

Their These commotions happened at first in pro- 
S hT vinces of Germany where Luther’s opinions had 
Tbnrio^ made little progress; and being excited wholly 
by political causes, had no connexion with the disputed 
points in religion. But the frenzy reaching^at last 
those countries in which the* Reformation was esta¬ 
blished, derived new strength frqpi circumstances pecu¬ 
liar to ^em, and rose to a still greatilr pitch of extra¬ 
vagance. The Reformation, where^et it was received, 
increased that bold and innovating spirit to which it 
owed its birth. Men who had the courage to overturn 
a system supported by every thingwhich can command 
respect or reverence, were not to be overawed by any 
au&ority, how great or venerable koOver. After having 
been accustomed' to’ consid^ tiiflmselves as judges of 
the most important doctrines ifi'religion, to examine 
th^ firmly, and to reject, without scruple, what ap¬ 
peared' to them mroneous, it was natural for them to 
turn theamne daring and inquisitive eye towards go¬ 
vernment, imd to thhikof rectiftringwhatevm^^orders 
or kiq>erfections were duKSovered- titere. • Aa i^igiqus 
idmses had been reformed in several places without the 
permission of the magis^te, it was an ea% transiticm 

* .SeAoul. lib. il. v. 10.' Fair. Onodtlhu 4a'’Bw4kaaonn TiumillB is Get* 
aumUi ap. Scafd. Seilpt. vai. S. p. 131, te. 
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to attempt the redress of politicd grievmees io the 
same maimer. 

Hon for. No soooer, then, did the spirit of revolt break 
mid^. om jji Thuringia, a province subject to the elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, the inhabitants of which were mostly 
converts to Lutheranism, than it assumed a new and 
more dangerous form. Thomas Muncer, one of Lu¬ 
ther's disciples, liaving establislied himself in that coun¬ 
try, had acquired a wonderful ascendant over the minds 
of the* people.. He propagated among them the wildest 
and most enthusiastic notions, but such as tended mani¬ 
festly to inspire them with boldne^, and lead them to 
sedition. “ Luther, he told them, had done 
foMtioi more hurt than service to religion. He had, 
indeed, rescued the church from the yoke of 
Popery, but his doctrines encouraged, and his life set 
an example of, the utmost licentiousness of manners. 
In order to avoid vice (says he), men must practise per¬ 
petual mortification. They must put on a grave coun¬ 
tenance, speak little, wear a plain garb, and be serious 
in their whole deportment. Such as prepare their heai^ 
in this manner, may expect that the Supreme Being will 
direct all their steps, and by some visible sign discover 
his will to them; if that illumination be at any time 
withheld, we may expostulate witli the Almighty, who 
deals with us so harshly, and remind him of his pro¬ 
mises. This expostulation and auger will be highly 
acceptable to God, and Will at last prevml on him to 
guide us with the same unerring hand which conducted 
the patriarchs of old. I^t us beware, however, of of- 
fisnding him by our arrogance; but as dl men are eqiw 
in his eye, let them return to that condition of equality 
in whiS he formed thedi, an! having all things in com¬ 
mon, let them live together brethren, without any 
marks of subordination orpWH^ihentv."' 

• SMS. lUii. iH S3. 
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Extraragant as these tenets were, they flattered so 
many passions in the human heart, as to make a fleep 
impression. To aim at nothing more than abridging 
the power of the nobility, was now. considered as a 
trifling and partial reformation, not worth the contend¬ 
ing for; it was proposed to level every distinction among 
mankind, and by abolishing property, to reduce them 
to their natur^ state of equrfity, in which all should 
receive their subsistence from one common stock. Mun- 
cer assured them, that the design was approved' of by 
Heaven, and that the Almighty had in a dream ascer¬ 
tained hfm of its success. The peasants set about the 
execution of it, not only with the rage which animated 
those of their order in other parts of Germany, but with 
the ardour which enthusiasm inspires. They deposed 
the magistrates in all the cities of which they were mas¬ 
ters ; seized the lands of the nobles, and obliged such 
of them as they got into their hands, to put on the dress 
commonly worn by peasants, ant, instead of their for¬ 
mer titles, to be satisfied with the appellation given to 
people in the lowest class of life, (^eat numbers en-' 
gaged in this wild undertaking; but Muncer, their 
leader and their prophet, was destitute of the abilities 
necessary for conducting it He had all the extrava¬ 
gance, but not the courage, which enthusiasts usually 
possess. It was with difficulty he could be persuaded 
to take the field; and though he soon drew together eight 
thousand men, he suffered himself to be surrounded by 
a body of cavalry under the command of the elector of 
Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, and duke of Brunswick. 
These princes, unwilling to shed the blood of their de¬ 
luded subjects, sent a young nobleman ^ their camp, 
witii the offer of a general pardon, if they would imme¬ 
diately lay down their arms, tmd deliver up the authors 
of th^ sedition. Muncer, alarmed at this, began to 

harangue his followers with his usual veheknence, ex- 

* 
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horted tiiem not to trast these deceitful promises of 
their oppressors, nor to desert the cause of God and of 
Christian liberty. 

F«u*nis But ^e sense of present danger making a 
defeated, ijggpgj. impression on the peasants than his elo¬ 
quence, confusion and terror were visible in every face, 
when a rainbow, which was the emblem that the muti¬ 
neers had painted on their colours, happening to appear 
in the clouds, Muncer, with admirable presence of mind, 
laithtold of that incident, and suddenly raising his eyes 
and hands towards heaven,—“ Behold,” cries he, with 


an elevated voice, “the sigjn which God has given. 
There is die pledge of your safety, and'a token that the 
wicked shall be destroyed.” The fanatical multitude 
set up instandy a great shout, as if victory had been 
certain; and passing in a moment from one extreme to 
another, massacred the unfortunate nobleman who had 
come with the offer of pardon, and demanded to be led 
towards the enemy. The princes, enraged at this shock¬ 
ing violation of Ae laws of war, advanced with no less 
impetuosity, and began the attack; but the be- 
M«y 15. ^lig peasants in the combat was not 

such as might have been expected either from their fero¬ 
city or confidence of success; an undisciplined rabble 
was no equal match for wdl-trained troops; above five 
Aousand were slain in the field, almo.st without making 
resistance; the rest fled, and among die foremost Mun¬ 
cer their general. He was taken next day, and being 
condemned to such punishments as his crimes had de¬ 
served, he sufiered them with a poor and dastardly spi¬ 
rit. His deaA put an end to the insurrections of the 
peasants, which had filled Germany with such terror j* 
but the enAusiastic notions which he had scattered were 
not extirpated, and produced, not long after, effects 
more memorable, as well as more extravagant. 

During these commotions, Luther acted with exem- 

• Slcfcl. llUi. p. 81. SeAend. lib.U. p. 1*. 0«od»lm» fuiiinll. lUilicao. IW. 
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nidddvtk)B) lifo a coidtiion 
|Mre^'1iid|yi^auB abctat tiie 

dteifCi- ties, ^itli(Nifsparing&e fat^ts or enors ei&er. 

On- 1 ^ one hand, he addressed a tooniit^ 
discoorse to tile nobles, exhorting them to treat thm 
dependants irkh grater hamaniQrand^^b|gence. On 
the other, he severely censored the sblu^is Spirit of 
tile peasantSi'advisingthem not to.inurmurat hardships 
insq}arBble from their condition, nor to seek for redress 
1^ any but legal means.” 

BbnMiv Lnther’s famous marriage with Catherine a 
Boria, a nun of a noble tiunily, who, having 
thrown off tiie veil, and fled from the cloister, happened 
this, year, and was fru* from meeting with the same ap¬ 
probation. Even his most devoted followers thought 
thii St^ indecent, at a time when his counhy was in¬ 
volved in so mmiy calamities; while his enemies never 
mentioned it with any sofler appellation than that of 
incestuous or profane. Luther himself was sensible of 
the impression which it had made to his disadvantage; 
but being satisfied with his own conduct, he bore the 
cmisure of his friends, and the reproaches of his adver¬ 
saries, with his usual fortitude.” 

^ ^ This year the Beformation lost its first pro- 
^ * tector,. Frederic electdr of Saxony; but the 
blow was the less sensibly felt; he was succeeded by 
his brother John, a more avowed and ^loua, though 
less atfle patitpi of Luther and his doctrines. 

Another event happened alxmt the same time, 
which as it occasioned a eonsideraUe change 
Tcatoaie in thhatate of Gennany, mum be traced back to 
its sonrcje. While tiie, fienzylbf tiie Crosades 
pQueaSed all Europe dunng the twel^ and thirteenth 
caitihlseS, several orders of religioos knighthood were 
fouM^ m defence of. the Cfaiiatimi &Uh against hea- 
and infidels. Among theSi^ tiie Teutonic order 
' •sMd.Bbi.p.sr. (> ^ *lMcMS.m.‘u.p.ia 
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in Germany was one of ^e mart illustrious, theknigliti 
of which ^stinguished themsdns greatly in all the 
enterprises carr^ (m in the Hdy tend. Bring driven 
at last from their serilemmitB in die east, they were 
obliged to return to thrir mdive country. Thrir zed 
amd valour wt^ too impetuous to remain long inac¬ 
tive. They iii^ed, on very slight pretences, the pro¬ 
vince of Prussia, the inhabitants of which were still 
idolaters; and having completed die conquest of it 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, held it many 
years as a fief depending on the crown of Poland. 
Fierce contests arose, during this period between the 
grand-masters of the order and the kings of Poland; 
the former struggling for independence, while the lat¬ 
ter asserted their right of sovereignty with great firm¬ 
ness. Albert, a prince of die house of Brandenburgh, 
who was elected grand-master in the year 1511, en¬ 
gining keenly in diis quarrel, maintained a long 
war with Sigismund king of Poland; but having 
become an early convert to Ludier’s doctrines, this 
gradually lessened his zeal for the interests of his 
fraternity, so that he took the opportunity of the 
confusions in the empire, and the absence of the 
emperor, to conclude a treaty with Sigismund, greatly 
to his own private rinolument. By it, that part of 
Prussia, which belonged to the Teutonic order, was 
erected into a secular and hereditary duchy, and the 
investiture of it granted to Albert, who, in return, bound 
himself to do homage for it to toe kings of Poland as 
their vassal. Immediately after this, he made public 
profession of toe reformed religion, and married a prin¬ 
cess of Denmailt. The Teutonic knights exclaimed so 
loudly against the treachery of their grand-master, that 
he was put under toe ban of the empire; but he still 
kept possession of the province which he had usurped, 
and transmitted it to his postmity. In process of time, 
this rich inheritance fijl to the electoral branch of toe 
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shiiM^ of Bra9(denfa|ffgh, having 

attumed the tide^, kings - .'Prassia^-haTO^ not only 
:risen 'to wi& the pi!iiKies’''m Germany, hut 

take, their among the great monarchs of Burc^W^ 
Knt iM«< Upon the return of the Fre n^^n g to his do^ 
ST ^h minions, tibeeyes of all the in Eprope 

were’ fixed upon him, that, by oMCTving his first 
toTmae^ motions, they might form a judgment concern¬ 
ing his subsequent conduct.' They were not held long 
in suspicion. Francis, as soon as he arrived at Bayonne, 
wrote to the king of Engltmd, thanking him for the 
zeal and affection wherewith he had interposed in his 
favour, to which ,he acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery of his liber^. Next day, the emperor’s am¬ 
bassadors demanded, audience, and, in their master’s 
name, required him to issue such orders as were ne¬ 
cessary for carrying the treaty of Madrid into imme¬ 
diate and full execution; he coldly answered, that 


though, for his own part, he determined religfiously to 
perform all that he had promised, the treaty con¬ 
tained so many articles relative not to himself alone, 
but affecting the interesmbf the French monarchy, thaf 
he could not take any fiurther step without consulting 
the states of his kingdom, and that some time would be 
necessary, in order to,.mconcile their minds to the hard 
conditions which he had consented to ratify.*. This re¬ 


ply was considered as no obscure discoveiy of his being 
wsolved to elude the treaty; and the comjdiment paid 
;o Henry appeared a vcryproper step towards securing 
he assistance of that monarch in thh war with the em- 

“I 

)eror, to which such a resolutipn would cfrtainly give 
ise. These circumstimces, added to the explicit de- 
daratibtts which'Francis made in secret to the ambas- 
adoi^firbm several pf the Italian powers, fully satis- 


^ Sleid. HMl.p.96. FfcSel Abicgidel’IlUt.deSlabPdbl.p.605, dec. 
* Mem. rft* Rwlfiuv. n. QT. 
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fied them-that their conjectures with regard to his con¬ 
duct had..,]^||en just; and ,1;^^ inateed of intending to 
execute ^MW'^iuBonable tre^« heSras eager to seise 
^ first opportiinitly of reven^g those injuries which 
compelled him to fieign ah approbation of it. Even 
the doubts, fears, and scruples, which used, on 
other occasic^^^to hold Clement in a state of uncer¬ 
tainty, were dissipated by Francis’s seeming impatience 
to break through all his engagements with the emperor. 
The situation, indeed, of aJfairs in Italy at that time did 
not allow the pope to hesitate long. Sibrza was still 
besieged by the Imperialists in the castle of Milan. That 
feeble prince, deprived now of Morond’s advice, and 
unprovided with every thing necessary for defence, 
found means to inform Clement and the Venetians, that 
he must soon surrender if they did not come to his re¬ 
lief. The imperial troops, as they had received no 
pay since the battle of Pavia, lived at discretion in the 
Milanese, levying such exorbitant contributions in that 
duchy, as amounted, if we may rely on Guicciardini’s 
calculation, to no less a sum than five thousand ducats 
a day nor was it to be doubted, but that the soldiers, 
as soon as the castle should hubmit, would choose to 
leave a ruined country which hardly afl’orded them sub¬ 
sistence, that they might take possession of more com¬ 
fortable quarters in the fertile and untouched territories 
of the pope and Venetians. Tlie assistance of the 
French king was the only thing which could either save 
Sforza, or enable them to protect their own dominions 
from the insults of the imperial troops. 

A ir»*uo For these reasons, tire pope, the Venetians, 

and.duke of Milan, were equally impatient to 
nnperor. gome to an agreement with Francis, who, on 
his part, was no less desirous of acquiring such a con¬ 
siderable accession both of strength and reputation as 
sueh a confederacy would bring along with it. The 

* Cttte* !• tvfi* S60t 
# 
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chief objects of alliance, concluded at 

Cognac oB^the 22^.ofMi^, dioiigh kept secret for 
some time, were to oUige the.empefprto slit at liberty 
the Frenok ki^’s sons, upon paymeirt of a reasonable 
nmsom; and to re-establish Sforza in tiie quiet pos^s* 
non of the Milanese. If Charles should,, refose either 
of these, the contracting parties bouii)fe1|temselTes to 
Kriug into tW field an army of thirty-fiTe tiihusand men, 
with which, after driving the Spaniards Out of the Mi¬ 
lanese, they would attack the kingdom of Naples. The 
king of England was declared protector of this league, 
which they dignified with tiie name of Holy, because 
the pope was at the head of it; and in order to allure 
Henry mom efiectoally, a prindpaKty in the kingdom 
of fifaples, of thirty thousand, ducats yearly revenue, 
was to be settled on him; and lands to the value of 
tatf tiiousand ducats onWolsey his favourite.** 

Thejiope No sooner was this league concluded, than 
. Clement, by the plenitude of his papal power, 
absolved Francis from the oath which he had 
taken to observe the treaty of Madrid.* This 
MaM.; right, how pernicious soever in its effects, and 
destructive of that inte|^^ which is the basis of all 
transactions among meni^ was't|^e natural consequence of 
the powers which the popes arrogated as the in&llible 
vicegerents of Christ upon earth. But, as in virtue of 
this pretended' prerogative, they 1^ often dispensed 
with obligatlias which were held teiered^ tiie interest 
of some nten^^'and the credulity of others, led them to 
imagine, that tite decisions of a sovere%B pontiff au- 
thoriind^or justified actions which wouMr 'oti>orwise, 
htt^'bemi crinunal and impious.^ , 

Tte mi. dirooveiy of Francis’s intrixtion to dude 

pcnr tbetrea^ of Madrid^ filled tim. emperor with a 
varidly of disquieting thcmghta. He had treated 

' kP. Heater. IUr.A«iilr. Iib.il, K«aM0St«tWl.H.lt4. 
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an unfortunate prince in tlie most ungenerous man¬ 
ner; he had displayed an insatiaUeambitiim in all his 
negotiatiotta with his prisoner; he Jmew what censures 
the former had ^wn npon him, and what appiehen- 
siins the latter had excited in eveiy court of Europe; 
nor had he t'QMped from the measures which he pur¬ 
sued, any oi^hOSe advantages which politicians are 
apt to considi^ as an excuse for the most criminal con¬ 
duct, and a compensation for the severest reproaches. 
Francis was now out of his hands, and not one of all 
the mighty consequences, which he had expected from 
the treaty that set him at liberty, was likely to take 
place. His rashness in relying so far on his own judg¬ 
ment as to trust to the rincerily of the French Ling, in 
opposition to the sentiments of his wisest ministers, 
wasi now apparent; and he easily conjectured, that the 
same conff 4ipracy, the dread of which bad induced him 
to set Francis at liberty, would now be formed against 
him with that gallant and incensed monarch at its head. 
Self-condemnation and shame, on account of what was 
past, with anxious apprehensions concerning what 
might happen, were the necessary result of these re¬ 
flections on his own conduct^ and situation. Charles, 
however, was naturally ^firm %)d inflexible in all his 
measures. To‘ have receded suddenly from any article 
in the treaty of Madrid, would have been a plain con¬ 
fession of imphidence, and a palpable symptom of fear; 
he determined, therefore, that it was mc^ smtable to 
his dignity, to iasfst, whatever might be the conse¬ 
quences, on the strict csecutioa of foe treaty, and par- 
ticularly^.not to accept of any thing which might be 
oflered as anequivale^for foe restitution of Burgundy.** 
n«|Bm In conoeqim^ of’tiris ruolution, he sp- 
pobted Lmroy and ddaicon to repair, as 1^ 
ambassadors, to foe court of France, and for- 
rnally to summon the kmg, either to execute foe 

f Osie. I. ifS. 366. 
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trea^ witk the sincerity that became him, or to return, 
according to his oiith, a prisoner to Madrid. Instead 
of giving them .an immediate answra', Fnmcis admitted 
the deputies of the states of Burgundy to^an audience 
in their presence. They humbly represented to him, 
that he had exceeded the powers v^te)^ in a king of 
France, when he consented to alienate, ^eir countiy 
from the crown, the domains of which he was bound 
by his coronation-oath to preserve entire and unim¬ 
paired. . Francis, in return, thanked them for their at¬ 
tachment to his crown, and entreated them, though 
very faintly, to remember the obligations, which he lay 
under to fulfil his engagements with the emperor. The 
deputies, assuming a higher tone, declared, that they 
would not obey 'commands which they considered as 
. illegal ; and, if he should abandon them to the enemies 
of France, they had resolved to defend theniselves to 
the best of their power, with a firm purpose rather to 
perish than submit to a foreign dominion. Upon which 
Hiian- Fntncis, turning towards the imperial ambas- 
sadora, represented to them the impossibility of 
performing what he ,had undertaken, and offered, in 
• lieu of Burgundy, to pay the emperor two millions of 
crowns.. The viceroy and Alarcon, who easily per¬ 
ceived, that the scene to which they had been witnesses, 
was concerted between the king and his subjects in 
order to impose upon them, signified to him their mas¬ 
ter’s fixed r^|ution not to depart in the smallest point 
from the terns of the treaty, and withdrew.* Before 
. they left the kingdom, they had the mort^cation to hear 
June u league against the emperor published 

. ' with great solemni^. 

^ Charles no sooUer received an account of this 
penA’i confederacy, than he exclaimed, in the most 
publie maxtper, andin the harshest terms, i^^nst 
*»• Frands, as a prince void of futhimd of honour. 

<BelM.CamnmiLdaBab.O«LSrS. Men. de Bell*;, p. 97. 
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He complained no of Clement, wliom he .‘;oU<‘ited 
in ^ilt to abandon his new allt^; he accused him of 
ingratitude; he taxed 'hiih with an ambition unbecom¬ 
ing his character; he. threatened him not only witli all 
the vengeance which the powjsr of an emperor can 
inflict, but, by appealing to a general council, called 
up before hi0le^ea all the terrors arising from the au¬ 
thority of those assemblies so formidable to the papal 
see. It was necessary, however, to oppose something 
else than reproaches and threats to the powerful com¬ 
bination formed against him,; and the emperor, prompt¬ 
ed by so many passions, did not fat! to *exert himself 
with unusual vigour, in order to send supplies, not only 
of men, but of money, which was still more needed, 
into Italy. 

Fctbie the other hand, the efforts of the epnffc- 

derates bore no proportion to that animiostty 
fcdemin. against the emperor, with which they seemed 
to enter into the holy league. Francis, it was thought, 
would have infused spirit and vigour into the whole 
body. He had his lost honour to repair, many injurie.s 
to revenge, and .dier stetion among the princes of Eu¬ 
rope, from which be bad fbllcn, to recover. From all 
these powerful inciteihe^, added to the natural impe¬ 
tuosity of his temper,' a war more fierce and bloody 
than any that be had hitherto made upon his rival, was 
expected. Bui Francis had gone through such a scene 
of distress, and tiie impression it had was still so 
fresh in his inapoiy, foat he was become 'diffident of 
himself, distftil^l of fortune* and desirous of tranquil¬ 
lity. To prod&re the release of his sons, and to avoid 
the restitutiou pf Burgundy by paying some reasonable 
equivalent, s^re^lM tibidT ob^cts; atfd for the sake/fif 
these, be would wiffingly and. 

the liberties of Itely^-fo ^'’einper^ %c flattesitil.. 
himself, that die dread df ^ confederacy which, 
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had fonned would of itself induce Charles to listen, to. 

• ,1 . . — . 

what was equitable ; itnd was afraid ofem{ 
considerable force for the relief of the MOanesv, < 
allies, whom he had oiten found to be more at^il^je 
to their own interest, than punctual in hilfilling their 
engagements, should abandon him as soon as the Im¬ 
perialists were driven out of that country, and deprive 
his negotiations with the emperor of that weighlt which 
they derived from his being at the head of a powerful 
league. In the mean tin^e the castle of Milan was 
pressed more closely than, 6ver, and Sforza was now 
reduced to the last extrediity. The pope and Vene¬ 
tians, trusting to Francis's concurrence, comnmded 
their troops to take the fidd, -|||t order to relieve him; 
and an army more than suffi4^nt for that service was 
soon formed. The Milanese, passionately attached to 
their unfortunate duke, and no less exasperated against 
the Imperialists, who had oppressed them so cruelly, 
were ready to aid the confederates in all their enter¬ 
prises. But the duke d’Urbino, their' general, natu¬ 
rally slow and indecisive, and restrained, besides, by 
his ancient'enmity to^e family of Medici, from taking 
any step that tnight aggrandize or add reputation to 
the pqpe,' lost some opportuniti^ of attacking tlie Im¬ 
perialists, a^d raising the siege, and-refused to improve 
others. T^e dielaysggave Bourbon time to bring up 
a reinforcement of troops, and a supply of money. 

He immediately took &e commsmd ofthe army, 
and pushed mi the siege wi&,fttch vigour, as 
quickly obl^[(^ Sfbrza to surrehdmv ^rhp,. retiring to 
Lod^^hicb the ctmfederates had stqprised, left Bour¬ 
bon i^ftdl pbnimpiQn of the rest ^t^> duchy, tho in- 
ipititi^ of whicl^ tlte emperor ho^ 'to grant 
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Francis bad played, and,tto be sensible tliat, 
^twitbstanding all tbei^ address and refine* 
^^ents in negotiation, which they boasted of as 
taints peculiarly their own, they had for once been 
overreached in those very arts by a tramofUane prii\ce. 
He had hitWto throarn altnost tibe whole burden of the 
war upon thiem, taking advantage of their efforts, in 
order to enforce the proposals which he often renewed 
at the court of Madrid for obtaining the liberty of his 
sons. The pope and Venetians expostulated and com¬ 
plained;'’ but as they wdipe not able to rouse Francis- 
from his inactivity, their own zeal and vigour gradually 
abated; and Clement, haying already gone farther than 
his timidity usually jpkmitted him, began to accuse 
himself of rashness, mid to relapse into his natural state 
of doubt and uncertainty. 

Metsure. emperoj’s motions depending on him- 

of tte.iiii- self alone, were more brisk and better concerted, 
peritiisis. narrowness of his revenues, indeed, did 
not allow him to make any sudden or great effort in the 
field', but he abundantly supplied that defect by his 
intrigues and negotiations. Theftmily of Colonaa, the • 
most powerful of all the-llomau barons, had adhered 
uniformly to the fShit^ipe or imperial faction, during 
those fierce contentions between the popeyi and empe¬ 
rors, which, for several i^, *fiU^ Italy anti Germany 
with discord i^l^ bloodsh^^ ^oUgh t)^ causes which 
at first gave h^ to thee^ tiestmetive fiftitions existed 
no longer, v^h 'which tiiey had been ani¬ 

mated wae greiin measure spent, tite ^.otonnas still ^ 
retained th^ attedimeift to the imperial interest, and 
by ||laciii^lAu6nH|«h^ mtde^ the prt^e^ticn of the em- 


peror8,s 


eir own tenl- 


tories and privihstpl^ cardinal Pom|mo Colbnna, 
a mantrf a - ii- 
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the head of the family, had long been Clement’s rival, 
to whose inffaence in i^e last eoaclare be imputej^^l^ 
iisappointinent of all his schemes for attaining me 
papal dignity, of which, from his known connexion 
with the emperor, he thought himself sedure. To an 
aspiring mind, this was an injury too great to be for¬ 
given; and though he had dissembled his resentment 
so far as to vote for Clement at his election, and to 
accept of great offices in his court, he waited with the 
utmost impatience for an opportunity of being revenged. 
Don Hugo de Moncada, the imperial ambassador at 
Rome, who was no stranger to these sentiments, easily 
persuaded him that now was the time, while all the 
papal troops were employed in Lombardy, to attempt 
something, which would at 'once avenge his own 
wrongs, and be of essential service to the emperor his 
patron. The pope, however^whose timidity rendered 
him quick-sighted, was so attentive to their operations, 
and began to be alarmed so early, that he might have 
drawn together troops sufficient to have disconcerted 
all Colonna's measures. But' Moncada amused him so 
. artfully with negotiations, promises, and ffilse intelli¬ 
gence) idrai he lulled asleep al|.'his suspicions, and pre¬ 
vented his taking imy>bf the,precautionsyiecessary for 
his sai^j ^d to ffie;il^g)^e«of a prince possessed of 
great fmwj^, as well^ renewed for political wisdom, 
Svpits. Colonrit^-at -l^e. head of three thousand men, 
seized'one of gates of his ci^ital, while he, 
^jj^**** imagininghims^to be in pe^put security, was 
*^^%^idtogetimr unprepared for such a feeble 

,enem3i^^l|be inhabitants of Rome p^itted Colonna’s 
troop^rom whom they apprehend^ ab ir^ry, to ad- 
vane^^diont opporition; the popf’a'guArds,,were dis- 
perbi^^&^^omoatj'^atul (^emen|^|imself,^,terrified at 
the dasl^l^amed pf l|is crediili^, deserted 

by almoit.fwfhy'iiersbn, fled with piecqiifation into the 
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castle of St. Angelo, which was...immediately invested. 
The palac&ofihe Vatican, the tilhiirch of St. Peter, and 
the houses of the pope’s ministers and servants, were 
plundered in the most licentious manner. The rest of 
the city was left unmolested. Clement, destitute of 
eveiy thing necesssuy either for subsistence or defence, 
was ^on obliged to demand a capitulation; and 
Accon^ Moncada being admitted into the castle, pre- 
betneen scribed to him, with all the haughtiness of a 
Ind^ conqueror, condit^ins which it was not in his 
p«™f* power to reject. .TTie chief of these was, that 
Clement should not only grant a full pardon to the Co- 
lonnas, but receive them into favour, and immediately 
withdraw all the troops in his pay from the army of the 
confederates in Lombardy.' 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing less than of 
deposing Clement, and of placing Pompco, their kins¬ 
man, in the vacant chair of St. Peter, exclaimed loudly 
against a treaty which left them at the mercy of a pon¬ 
tiff justly incensed against them. But Moncada, atten¬ 
tive only to his master's interest, paid little regard to 
their complaints, and, by this fortunate measure, broke 
entirely the power of this, confederates. 

Thaimpe, While, tiie anpy of the confederates suffisred 
ria^«^sach aconsidecable diminution, the Imperialists 
received two g^eat reipforceme^; one from 
Spain, uhd^ the command of Lannoy and Alarcon, 
which amounted to six tiiousand men;r the other was 
raised tu the^ empire by George Fronsperg, a German 
nobleman, w$p, having served in haly uritii great repu¬ 
tation, had. acquired such intiuerme and popularly, 
that malitihides cf his countrymens^ %>d on every occa¬ 
sion of ^gag^z^, in mUitaryenj^rarhtes, and impatient 
at that jtmctiiiSijb ftoin ,me oppression which 
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th^ felt in as well AjS civil matteni, crowded 

to his standard; so tha^ withoftanj othergraUiily than 
the payment of a* crown to each man, fourteen thousand 
enlisted in his service. To these the^archduke Ferdi- 
mnd added two^tbousmd horse, levied in the Austrian 
dominions. But although the empeToif had raised 
troops, he could not remit the sums necessary for their 
support His ordinary revenues were exhausted; the 
credit of princes, during the inftmcy of commerce, was 
not extensive; and the cortes of Castile, though every 
art had been tried to gain them, and some innovations 
had been made in the ccmstitution, in order to secure 
their concurrence) peremptorily refused to grant Charles 
any exWaordinary supplyso lhat the more his army 
increased in number, the more were his generals em¬ 
barrassed and distressed. Bourbon, in particular, was 
involved in such difficulties, that he stood in need of 
all his address and courage in order to extricate him¬ 
self. Large sums were due to the Spanish troops al¬ 
ready in the Milanese, when Fronsperg arrived with 
sixteen thousand hungry Germans destitute of every 
Tb^. tiling. Both made their demands with equd 
^cLdfl. fierceness; the former claiming their arrears, 
fieiem. jyjjj theflatto, -the pay which had been pro¬ 
mised them on their entering Lombardy, itburbon was 
altogether incapable (^^vihg satisfaction to eitiier. In 
this situation he Was ocdlltraiited to cdfnmit acts of vio¬ 
lence extremely idioCking .to bis own nature, which was 
generous and humane.' He seized the pineipal citizens 
of Mikn, ni4 by threats, and even by torture, forced 
from tia^.jeiiteoinsiderable sum;, he rifled the churches 
of all their'^fe and ornaments; the'^inade^ate sup¬ 
ply which' these afforded, he distributed among the 
soldiers, 'with so many soothing expressions of his 
sympati^ and aflectimn ti^ though it fell far short 

' ■ ■' ^ Sawlov. i,S14. 
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of the sums due' to them, it -i^peased their present 
murmura.' 

Bourboa Afflcmg Other expedients for raising money, 
rane^ Bourbon granted hu life and liberty to Moroni 
Bbrrtf. Jijaving- been kept in prison since bis in¬ 

trigue with Pescara, had been condemned to die by the 
Spanish judges empowered to tiy him. For this re¬ 
mission he paid twenty thousand ducats; and such 
were his singular talents, and the wonderful ascendant 
which he always acquired over the minds of those to 
whom he had access, that, in a few days, from being 
Bourbon’s prisoner, he became his prime coniidant, 
with whom he consulted on all affairs of importance. 
To his insinuations must be imputed the suspicions 
which Bourbon began to entertain, that die emperor 
had never intended to grant him the investiture of 
Milan, but had appointed Leyva, and the other Spanish 
generals, rather to be spies on his conduct, than to co¬ 
operate heartily towards the execution of his schemes. 
To him likewise, as he still retained,-at the age of four¬ 
score, all die enterprising spirit of youth, may be attri¬ 
buted the bold and unexpected measure on which 
Bourbon soon after ventured."* 

His deli- Such, indeed, were the exigencies of the 

troops in the Milanese, that it b^me 
speti to bte indispensably necessary to take some imme- 
rootioB*. gjgp fgp felief. The arrears of the 

soldiers increased daily; the emperor ihade no remit¬ 
tances to his g^erals; and the utmost rigour of mili¬ 
tary extortion could draw nothing more from a coun¬ 
try entirely drained and ruined. In this situation there 
wim no choice left, but cither to disband the army, or 
to march for sidisistence into the enemy’s country. The 
territories of the Venetians lay nearest at band; but 
diey, with their usual fonaii^Bad prudence, had taken 
such precaution^ as secured :.tbem from any insult. 

lliiunoiid. Hist. lib. ix. p.ri7. * (iuk.l. >*ii 419. 
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Nothing therefore,"remained but to invade the domi¬ 
nions pf the chprch, or of the Florentines; and Cle¬ 
ment bad of late acted such a part as merited the se¬ 
verest vengeance from the emperor. No .sooner did 
the papal troops return to Rome after the insurrection 
of the Gdlonnas, than, without paying any regard to 
the trea^ with Moncada, he degraded the cardinal Co- 
lonna, excommunicated the rest of the family, seized 
Uieir pl'^es of strength, and wasted their lands with all 
the cruelly which the smart of a recent injury naturally 
excites. After this he turned his arms against Naples, 
and as his operations were seconded by the French 
fleet, he made some progress towards the co^uest of 
that kingdom; the viceroy being no less destitute than 
the ot^er imperial generals of the mon^ requisite for 
a vigorous defence.” 

These proceedings of the pope justified, in 
appearance,^the measures which Bourbon’s 
pope’i situation rendered necessaiy^; and he set about 
terntoiiM. jjigni under such disadvantages, as 

furnish the strongest proof both of the despair to which 
he was reduced, and of the greatness of his abilities 
which were able to surmount so many obstacles. Hav¬ 
ing committed the government of Milan to Leyva, whom 
Jan 30 unwilling to l^ve behind, he began 

his march in the depth of winter, at the head of 
twenty-five thousand men, composed of nations differ¬ 
ing from each other in language -manners.; without 

money, without magazines, without artillery, without 
carriage; in .short, without any of those thi%s which 
are neces8ary;to the smallest party, and which seem 
essential to the existence and motions of a great army. 
His.K)ute lay through a.country cut by ravers and moun¬ 
tains, in.^ich the roads were almost impracticable; 
as an addition to his difilculties, tiie enemy's army, su¬ 
perior to hiscoi^ in nutnbi^, was at hand to watch all 

■ J«4 Vila Foaij). Cabn. Guk. I. xaSi. 4S4. 
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his motions, and to impro.ve every advantage. But his 
troops, impatient of their present hardships, and allured 
by the hopes of* immense booty, \rithout considering 
how ill-provided they vfere for a march, followed him 
with great cheerfulness. His firrt scheme was to have 
made himselfmaster of Placentia^'and to have gratified 
his soldiers by the plunder of that city; but the vigi¬ 
lance of the confederate generals rendered the design 
abortive; nor had he better success in his project fortlic 
reduction of Bologna, which was as seasonably sup¬ 
plied with as many troops as secured it from the in¬ 
sults of an army which had neither artillery nor ammu¬ 
nition. Having failed in both these attempts to be¬ 
come master of some great city, Ije was under a neces¬ 
sity of advancing. But he had now been two months 
in the field; his troops had suffered every calamity that 
a long march, together with the uncommon rigour of 
the season, could bring upon men destitute of all ne¬ 
cessary accommodations in an enemy's country; the 
magnificent promises to which they trusted, had hitherto 
proved altogether vain; they saw no prospect of relief; 
their patience, tried to the utmost, failed at last, and 
Mutiny of broke out into open mutiny. Some offi- 
hia tioopa. cers, who rashly attempted to restrain them, 
fell victims to their fury; Bourbon himself, not daring 
to appear daring the first transports of their rage, was 
obliged to fly secretly from his quarters." But this 
sudden ebuUitioo of wrath began at last to subside; 
when Bourbon, who possessed, in a woqderful degree, 
the art of governing flte minds of soldiers, renewed his 
promises with more confidence than fdrmerly, and as¬ 
sured them, that fliey would be soon adeomplished. He 
endeavoured to render their hardships more tolerable, 
by-partaking of them himself; he ftred no better than 
tlie meanest sentinel; hbrntd^ed along-with them on 
foot; he joined them in- singing, their camp-ballad.s, in 

* Guk. I. t*iH -134. iorii VU. Culon. 16.1. 
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whUib, with high |Ml«ises of his valour, they mingled 
many-strokes, of military raillery on his' poverty; and 
. whefi(tvev.tbi^<came, ho allowed them, as a foretaste of 
what he had* promised, to plunder the adjacent villages 
at'disotetion.. Encouraged by all these soothing arts, 
they entiitel/forgot their sufferings and complaints, and 
followed him with the ^ame implicit confidence as 
formerly 

Ttn Botu^bon, meanwhile, carefully concealed his 

intentions. Rome pnd Florence, not knowing 
dence; on vrhich the blow would fall, were held in the 
most disquieting state of suspense. Clement, equally 
solicitous for the safe^ of both, fluctuated in more than 
his usual uncertainty; and while the rapid approach of 
danger called for prompt and decisive measures, he 
spent the time in ddiberations which came to no issue, 
or in taking resolutions, which, next day, his restless 
mind, more sagaci^s in discerning than in obviating 
difficulties, overturned, without- being able to fix on 
what should be substituted in their place. At bne time 
he determined to unite himself more closely than ever 
with his allies, and to push on the war with vigour; at 
another, he inclined to bring all differences to a final 
accommodation by a treaty with Lannoy, who, knowing 
his passion for negotiation, solicited *hun incessantly 
Maieii Ui with pToposals for that purpose. His timidity 
«length prevailed, and led him to (include an 
*iTOro''of agreement with Lannoy^pf which the following 
Kapica; were the chief articles: That a suspension of 
arms should teke place between the pontifical and im¬ 
perial-troops for eight-months: that Clement should 
advance sixty thousand crowns towards satisfying the 
demands of theimp^al army: thatthe Colonnas should 
be absolved, from censure, and foeir former dignities 
aud pqsMksious be restored to themi'that'the viceroy 
should come i to Rome,'and prevent Bourbon from ap- 

OUivm ^ Biint. vid. ir. ji. 8-16. £.c. 
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proaching nearer to that city, or to Florwice.'' On tois 
hasty treaty, which deprived him of. all hopes of assist¬ 
ance from his allies, without albrding him any solid 
foundation of security, Clement i^ied so firmly, that, 
like a man extHcated at once out of all difficulties, he 
was at perfect ease, and in the'fiilness of his confi¬ 
dence disbanded dl his troops except as many as were 
sufficient to guard his own person. This amazing con¬ 
fidence of Clement’s, who, on every other occasion, wa.s 
fearful and suspicious to excess, appeared so unaccount¬ 
able to Guicciardini, who, being at that time the pontifi¬ 
cal commissary-general and resident in the confederate 
army, had great opportunities, as well as great abilities, 
for observing how chimerical all his hopes were, tliat 
he imputes the pope's conduct, at this juncture, wholly 
to infatuation, which those who are doomed to ruin 
cannot ayoid.' * 

Lannoy, it would seem, incenaed to have exe- 
^rbon cuted the treaty with great sincerity; and Having 
duregudi. Clement from the confederacy, wished 

to turn Bourbon's arms against the Venetians, who, of 
all the powers at war with the emperor, had exerted the 
greatest vigour. With this view he dispatched a courier 
to Bourbon, informing him of the suspension of arms, 
which, in the nUlne of their common master, he had con¬ 
cluded with the pope. Bourbon had other schemes, 
and he had prosecuted them now too far to think of re¬ 
treating. To have mentioned a retreat to his soldiers 
would have been dangerous; his command wa^ inde¬ 
pendent of Lannoy; he was fond of mortifying a man 
whom he had many reasons to hate; for th«e reasons, 
without-paying the least regardjto the message, he con¬ 
tinued to ravage the ecclesiastical territories, and to 
advance towards Florence. Uptm this, all Clement's 
terror and anxibty returning wito new force, lie had re- 

* tUaic. t.iviiL48(i. ' Ifaid.!. itiu.-HU. 
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cov^e tepliaaoo/^aad entreated conjured him to 
pdta stop to;3ouil)on’8 progr^^. Laimoy accordingly 
set i»|it ^r ^ camp^t durst not appoaon it; B^ur- 
'-vboii’s soldij|n. haying got notice of the truce, raged and 
. threatened^'^Mnadding-lhe accomplishment of the pro¬ 
mises'to%m(di they had trusted; their general himself 
icohld hardly lesfrain them ; ^vei^ person in Ronle per¬ 
ceived^,mat nothing remained but tqr prepare for resist- 
^-^d^^r^i^hich it iyas now impossible to' %ispel. 
Clett^t a|one, telying on imme ambiguous and deceit¬ 
ful |>rofes8ions, which Bourbon made of his inclination 
to'wu^ peace, sunk back'into his former security.’ 
AdvuM» V Bourbon, on his part, was far from being free 
fro!* solicitude. All his attempts on any place 
of importance had' hitherto miscarried:^ and 
Florence, towards which he had been approaching for 
■’ some time, was, by the arrival of d’Urbino s 

. army, put in a condition to ^et his power at defiance. 
As if*now bteame necessary to bhongo his route, and 
to take instantly some new resolution, he fixe(^ without 
hesitation, on one which was no less aairing in itself 
than it was i;^ious according to the option of tha.tage. 
This was to assault and plunder Rome^ Many reasons, 
howevef,' prompted him to it. He was fond of thwarting 
Lannoy, who had undertaken for the safety of that city; 

^ be imagined that the Omperor would be highly pleased 
to see Clement, the chi^ author of the league against 
him, humbled i he flattered himself, that l^gratiiying 
-die opacity of his soldiers with such immense b9®ty, 

' he. would att^ them for ever to his interest; or (which 
'S Btlfll. more probable than any of these) he hoped, that 
by^naisti^ the p<^|^ ar^ f^e whi^dm Would ac-. 
quKVij^m the concp^pf die fijs^ci^ imdhristendcHn, 
th^fhe^nlj^t lay fonndhi^iof independent 
pon^r;^^ diet, a^^r with 
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the emperor, he ihight take possession of Naples, or of 
some of the Italian states, in his ovro name.' 

■ Whatever bis motiveif'^ere, lie executed his 
p»p»'» resolution with a rapidity equal to the boldness 
aani for with ivhich he had formed it. His soldiers, now 
defeDce. they had theiyirey full in viewj complained 
neither of fatigue, nor flmipel nor want of pay. No 
sooner did they begin tblhaove from Tuscany towards 
Rome, than the pope, sensible at last how fi^acious 
the hopes had been on which he repoSed, started from 
his security. But no time now remained, even for a 
bold and decisive pontiff, to have taken proper m^urcs, 
or to have formed apy.effectual plan of defence, thider 
Clement's feeble conduct, all was consternation, dis¬ 
order,, and irresolution. He cdllected, however, such 
of his disbanded soldiers as still -remained in theecity; 
he arroe^ the artificers of Rome, and the footmen and 
train-bearers of the cardinals; he repaired the breaches 
in the walls; he began to erect new works; he ckcom- 
municalbd.'iflllll^n and all his troops, branding the 
Germans wflPpe name of Lutherans, and the Spaniards 
with that of M^rs.” Trusting to these p>effectual mi- 
litaty preparations, or to his spiritual arms, which were 
still more despised by rapacious soldiers, lie seems to 
have laid asid£ his natural timidity, and, contrary to 
the advice of all his counsellors;’determined to Wait the 
approach of an enemy whom he might easily have 

avoided.^; 

... Bourbon, who saw the necessity of dLspatch, 

Rome. his intentions were blown, advanced 

with such speedy that he gained aevetvi ^larches on the 
duke d’Uibino’s amy, and em^pe^ih the plains of 
Rome on the evening of the fitl^ Jlsiy . From thence 
he shewed his.soldiersdiepalaceiandohnrches of that 
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dtamoming, Bourbon, wlio had deteihiined 
to disfi^ifch^katday eith^ by hiS death or the suc¬ 
cess o^is'enferprise^ppeatied at the head of his troops 
clad-au .complete armour, al^ve which he wore a vest 
'of white ^tissue, that he might be more conspicuous 
both^ his Iriends and to his enemies ;'and as .all de- 
pene^ pn one ^ld iiBpression, he led them ihilantly 
to^eide the walli£< - Three dMinct bodms, one of Ger- 
Jhians, another of Spaniards,* and the la^t of Italians, 
three different nations of whom the army was com¬ 
posed/ were ^pointed to this Si^ice ; iP^arate at¬ 
tack was asst^ed to each } and the army ad- 
vantmd to support them, as occasion :^la|R|R^uire. A 
thick nust coi^iealed their approach u^ they reaji^d 
almost the brink of the diteh which surrounded 'the 
suburbs: giving planted fhbir ladders in a moment, 
each brigade rushed bn to the assault with an im^|)htuo- 
siiy heightened by national emulation. They were re¬ 
ceived at first w^ fortibide equd to (heir wn; the 
Swiss in the pope’s guards, aid the vetertjp soldiers 
who had been’assembled, fought with a ebura^ 'be- 
coinilitjg men to Whom die defence of the .noblest city in 
was ititrosied. Bourbon'^ troops, notwith- 
st^tl^ 4 i^ dieir val||r, gained no i^nd^i^lhd'even 
be^^-ft way; IP^n their jk^er.p«j^mQg^ that 
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9 nd began to it, encouraging bis tntitt with hh 

R>nrbon bea4‘'lo fi^ow him. at that 

very instant, a masii^t-bi|i^et from,tbe rai^parts 
pieced his '^oin with ai^o*dnd,..Whicli be im^^iately' 
felt to be mortal; but be retained, so nucoh presence of 
aaind as to desu^ those .w|to were near him to cover bis 
body vrith a cloak, that b» mighthaot disbcartmi 
his trtraps ; and fQon aft# be expired with a^coun^e 
worthy of a better cause, and which would en> 
titled him to the highest praise^ if he^had^^ufifallen 
in defence of his country, and-not at the headof i^s 
enemies.* . > 

The city This fatal event could not be concealed from 
takcH. army V the soldiers soon missed &eir gene¬ 
ral, whom'they were accustomed to see in every time 
of danger; but instead of being disheartened by their 
loss, it luiimated them with ucw valour; the name of 
Bourbon resounded along the line, accompanied with 
the cry of dlood and. revenge. The vetSraus de¬ 
fended th&w^ were soon overpowered hy numbers; 
the untrainefliTOdy of city-recruite fled at the. sight of 
danger, and ^ enemy,, with irresisj^Ie yioletico, 
rush^ into the "town. 

During the combat, Clemenjt.-was employed at the 
high altar of St. Peters church in offering up to Heaven 
unavailing prayers for victory. - No sooner was be in¬ 
formed that his troops began to give way, than.he fled 
with prei^tation; and with an in&tuation still more 
amazing ^an any thing already mentioned, instead of 
making Ids esespe by the opposite gate, where there 
was no enemy to oppose it, he shut himseUfup, togeth^ 
widi thirteen cardinals, the for^^ aipibaandors, ar^ 
many persons of dbtinetioa, in t^castle of St Angelo,' 
which, from Ikis bite misfortune, be, mighiffjhave 
to be an insecJte. retteat. . Inhh way from the V#icain 
to that fortres^ hesaw hia pepp^^lying before an 
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wbo |>:ur8iied wi^entir^w^cjuart^ he l^ard thi^ries 
and lamenta^nsof tHe and b$held,^e 

beg^i^ng of|lb«ise cdainitf^s Kis credulity 
and' ill'Coijidiiot had brpu^K upon Ms su^cts/ ■ ‘'^■ 

* , It is impossible to dfecribe, or even to ima- 

Flanderfd. misery and hoiTor pf^at scene :^hich.x 

followed, ^^atever a^<pity4akto by storm can dread / 
from nulitary ra^, ' unrestrj|ined .byjiiscipline; -jrhat- 
ever cfeess^ ferocity of the Q^^ans, the ilvarice 
of the'Sp^iards, or the licentibusness of the Italians 
could ^inmit, these the wretcb^d inhabitants were 
obligid tp strffer. ' Church^, palaces, and the houses of 
private ’ persons were'plundered without distinction. 
No'age, or character, or sex, was-exempt from injury. 
Cardinals, nobl/^^ priests, matrons,'virgins, were all the 
. prey of Soldiert^'Jand at the.mercy of ineh deaf to the 
voice of'humanity. Nor did these Mibages cease, as is. 
usual in towns which are cS^ried by assault, when the. 
first fury of fhe storm was ovexj the Impermlists kept 
possession of-'Rome several months; iptd,^during all 
that time^ the insolence and brutality il^'me- soldiers 
hardly abated. Their booty, in rea^ money ^one 
amounted to ti million of ducats; wb» they raised by 
ransoms and exactions far exceeded that sum. Rome, 
though tahen several different times by the northern 
nations, who overran the empire in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, was never treats with so much cruelty by 
the barbarous and heathen Huns; Vandals, Goths, a 


now by the bigotted..8ubjects of a Catholic ^narch.' 
Th*^'' After Bourbon’s death, the commind of tiie 
imperial array devolved on Philib^ de Chatons 
of St Aa- Og^ce^of Cmnge, who with'difficulty^ prevaQed 
^ h>.;deMt from the 

jhjAie necessary to itiy^,lhB ?iaii^e of St. An- 
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gekx Cleipent liUB iminedicfk^ sensible of his error 


in retired^ 

fa^ Blit as t]^ Ii 


at ilhprovided and cmtenable 

__ il^»tTi|^,1^rnMig ^^ipliaef^and 

iB^nt onlj4bn pllinder^ the siej^ little 

vigour, he did not de^^r of holding out nhtil'the duke 
d!Urbino could^cdme to his i€liefl ' That general ad- 
^ 1 of Venetians, 


vOiKied at the--—* 

Florentiites, and B™, M»e France, of suffi¬ 

cient i^trengtb to !l^aVe delivered Gfement from^e pr^ 
sent danger. But dUrbino, pieferring the,ind%ence 
of his hatred ag^nst the family* o^ Medici to the glory 
of delivering the capital of ChristeiidonQ, and the head 
of the church, pronounced the enterprise to be too ha¬ 
zardous j and, flbm an exquisite refinement in revenge, 
having.inarched .forward 8ofar,. .foathis^rmy being seen 
fromfoe ramparts of St. Angelo, flattered the pope u^ith 
the prospect of certain relief, he immediately wheeled 
about, and retired.* Clement, deprived of every re¬ 
source, a%d. reduced to such extremity of famine os to 
feed on asses*j^ 8 h,'*^-iya 3 obliged to capitulate on such 
conditions aslllbe conquerors were pleased to prescribe. 

He a^d to pay four hundred thousand 
hSIiSfr ducat^ the army; to surrender to the em- 
peror all the places of strength belonging to 
the diurcb; and, besides ^ving hostages, remain a 
prisoner himself until thfe chief articles were perform^. 
He was committed to the care of Alarcon, who, by his 
severe vidPtmce in guarding Francis, had given fuU 
proof of his being qualified for that office; and thus, 
by a singblax accident, the same man l»d the custody 
of the two most ilhistrions person^es who had been 
made prisoners in Europe ‘during several s^* 

The .accomU of this epi^hordinary and unex- 
peeled event ^noless^wirprisiogfoan agtee- 
fe:* ahfoto ^e eiiiipcror. .»«*« order to conc^ 
Ms j^^fcom his st^lfectg sriio were filled vridx 
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horror at the success crimes pf ikeir countrymen, 
and to lessen the indignation of &e res^ of Europe^ hp 
declared that Rome ^d been assai^l^d without any 
order from him. He wrote to all the princes with whom 
he was in alliance, disclaiming his having had any 
knowledge of Bourbon’s intention.” ^e put himself 
and court into mourning; coibmandea the rejoicings 
which had been ordered for the. birth of his son Philip 
to be stopped; and employing an artifice no less hypo¬ 
critical than gross, he appointed prayers and proces¬ 
sions throughout all Spain for the recovery of the pope’s ^ 
liberty, which, by an order to his generals, he could have 
immediately granted him.** 

The good fortune of the house of Austria was 

Solyman . . 

invades no less conspicuous in another part of Europe. 
Hungary, having invaded Hung^ with an army 

of three bundled thousand men, Lewis 11. king of that 
country, and of Bohemia, a weak and unexperienced 
prince, advanced rashly to meet him with a body of 
men which* did not amount to thirty thousand. With 
an imprn^ence still more unpairdonable> he gave the 
command of these troops to Paul Tomorri, a Franciscan 
monk, archbishop of Golocza. This awkward general, 
in the dress of his order, girt with its cord, marched at 
the head of his troops; and, hurried on by his own pre¬ 
sumption, as well as by the impetuosity of nobles who 
despised danger, but ^wereimpatient of long service, 
he fought the fatal battle of Mohacz, in which 
the king, the flower of tiie Hungarian nobility, 
ow upwards of twenty thousand men, fell the 

of foHy and ill-concfhct. Solyman, 
oftheit ^ al^his victory, seized and kept possession of 
^eral towns of the greatest Strength in the 
'south^' piovinces of Hungary, and overrunning the 
rest'ofthe country,icanried near two hundred thousand 

Leiim dl Bnucipt. U. tSt. 

* Si«id, 109. SmdoT. i. 8tS. Mwrac. Hiil. Vcncta, lib. Bi. Z20. 
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persons into, capt|r%. As Levis was the last male of 
the.rojral iamily of J]j|^IIon, the archdoke Ferdinand 
claiih^ both his crovms. This claim vas founded on 
a double title; t^e one derived from the ancient pre¬ 
tensions of the house of Austria to both kingdoms; the 
. other from the right of his wife, the only sister of the 
deceased monarch, tlie feudal institutions, however, 
subsisted both in Hungary and Bohemia in such vigour, 
and the nobles possessed such extensive power, that the 
crowns were still elective, and Ferdinand’s rights, if 
' they had not been powerfully supported, would have 
met with little regard. But his own personal merit; 
the respect due to the brother of the greatest monarch 
Fcniinind “ Christendom; the necessity of choosing a 
eteeted prince able to afford his subjects some addi- 
tional protection agmnst the Turkish arms, 
which, as they had recently felt their power, they 
greatly dreaded; together with the intrigues of his sis¬ 
ter, who had been married to the late king, overcame 
the prejudices which the Hungarians had conceived 
against tlie archduke as a foreigner ; and though a con¬ 
siderable party voted for the vaywode of Transylvania, 
at length secured Ferdinand the tlirone of that kingdom. 
The states of Bohemia imitated the example of their 
neighbour kingdom; but in order to ascertain and se¬ 
cure their own privileges, they obliged Ferdinand, be¬ 
fore his coronation, to subscribe a deed which they term 
a iZecerse, declaring that he held that crown not by any 
previous right, but by their gratuitous and voluntary 
election. By such a vast accession of territories, the 
hereditary possession of which they secured in process 
of time to their family, foe princes of the house of Aus¬ 
tria attained that pre-eminence ^ power which hath 
rendered tbein so formidable to the rest of Germany.* 

• Stoph. BMHkk ViocHiMhfa HiufUi Otdm in Ciopo lieb»a, W' ^**** 
din, a !ftS. Hhc d ’ASt w t Q Mi .tiSi. tM. ptrt. i. p. >98. 
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P The dissensions bdiween the pope and em- 

of uw^ peror proved extremely favourable to the pro¬ 
gress of Lutheranism. Charles, exasperated by 
Clement’s conduct, and fully employed in opposing the 
league #iiich^ he had formed a^inst him, had little 
inclination, and less leisure, t^ 4 .take any measures for 
JuM ts, suppressing the new ojmions in Germany. In 
IMS. ^ diet of the empire hdd at Spires, the state of 
religf on came to be considered, and all that die emperor 
required of the princes was, that they would wait pa¬ 
tiently, and without encouraging innovations, for the 
meeting of a general council which he had demanded 
of the pope. They, in return, acknowledged the con¬ 
vocation of a council to be the proper and regular step 
towards reforming abuses in the church; but contended, 
that a qational council held in Germany would be more 
effectual for that purpose than what he. had proposed. 
To his advice, concerning the discOulageih<ent of inno¬ 
vations, they paid so little regard, thit even during the 
meeting of the diet at Spires, the divines who attended 
the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Heae-Cassel 
thither, preached publicly, and administered the sacra¬ 
ments according to the rites of the reformed church.' 
The emperor’s own tirample imboldened the Germans 
to treat the papal authority with little reverence. Dur¬ 
ing the heat of his resentment i^inst Clement, he had 
published a long reply to%i angry brief which the 
pope had intended as an apology for his own conduct. 
In this manifesto, the emperor, after having ^enume¬ 
rated many instances of that pontiff’s ingratitude, 
d«:^ wd ambition, all which he ^tainted in the 
stron^w and most aggravated colours, appealed from 
.hin^‘Kgmend council. At the same time he wrote 
to (»urdinal8,.complaining of Clement’s 

paiiPI||[:^ j^^ce; slid Teqid)r^| them, if he re- 


'8Wd.ua. 
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fused or delayed to call a%ouDcii, to shew their concern 
for the peace of the Christian church, so shamefully 
neglected by its chief pastor, by summoning that as¬ 
sembly in their own name.' This manifesto, little 
inferior in virulence to theinvectires of Luther himself, 
was dispersed over Ge^any with great industry, and 
being eagerly read by Arsons of every rank, did much 
more than counterbalance the effect of all Charles's 
declarations against the new opinions. 

t Goldit. FoKk Tmpcr. p. SSS. 
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is*r. The account of the cruel manner in which the 

Genmi 

indigMtion pope had been treated, filled all Europe with 
■glint t tlu astonishment or horror. To see a Christian 
emperor, emperor, who, bypossessing that digpit^, ought 
to have been the protector and advocate pt die holy 
see, lay violent hands on him who i^re^cnted Christ 
on earth, and detain his sacred person in 8*^ngorous 
captivity, was considered as an impi^ that merited 
the severest vengeance, and which called for the im> 
mediate interpositicm. of every dutiful son of the 
church. Francis and Henry, alarmed at the progress 
of the imperial arms in Italy, had, even before the tak* 
ing of Rome, entered into a closer alliance; and, in 
order to give some check t^the emperor^ ambition, 
had agreed to make a vigorous diversion in the Low 
Countries. The force of every motive, which had in> 
fluenced them at that time, was now in(^|ased; and to 
these was added the desire of rescuing Ihe pope out of 
the emperor’s l^ds, a measure no less politic,' than it 
appeai^^ to be. pious. This, however, rendered it 
iiecessai3^:to abandon their hostile intentions against 
the L«ily.i>Couiitne8, ihd.tb'^iadce Itaily|^ seat ol war, 
as it was operations there they might con> 

tribute nMit eroctually towards delivering Rome, and 
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setting Clement at liberty. Francis being now sen¬ 
sible, that, in his system with regard to the affairs of 
Italy, the spirit of refinement had carried him too far; 
and that, by an excess of remtssness, he had allowed 
Charles to attain advantages which he might easily 
have prevente^.was ^ niake reparation for an 
error of which he was not often guilty, by an activity 
more suitable to His temper. Henry thought his in¬ 
terposition necessary, in order to hinder tlic emperor 
from becoming master of all Italy, and acquiring by 
that means such superiority of power, as would enable 
him, for the future, to dictate without control to the other 
princes of Europe. Wolsey, whom Francis had taken 
care tosecure by flattery and presents, the certain methods 
of gaining his favour, neglected nothing that could in¬ 
cense his master against the emperor. Besides all 
these publio considerations, Henry was influenced by 
one of a more private nature; having begun, about this 
time, to form .his.great scheme of divorcing Catharine 
of Aragon, towards the execution of which he knew 
that the sancti^ of papal authority would be neces¬ 
sary, he was desirous to acquire as much merit as pos¬ 
sible with Clement, by appearing to be the chief in¬ 
strument of his deliverance. 

CoBfede- The negotiation, between princes thus dis- 
Wm.*®™’* posed, was not tedious. Wolsey himself con- 
Juijr il. duQted it, on tho^part of his sovereign, with 
unbounded powers. Francis treated with him in per- 
sem at Amiens, where the cardinal appeared, and was 
received with royal magnificence. A marriage between 
the duke of (Cleans and the princess Mary was agreed 
to as the basis of the confederacy; it wis resolved that 
Italy shonld be the theatre ©f war; die of the army 

wbic^ should take ftie fieW, as we^ as die contingent of 
troops or of mqaey, whwB' eaeh prince should ftiraish, 
were setfled; and if the emperor did not accept of the 
proposals v^ch they were jointly to make him, they 
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boundi. themsdyeB imliiidiat^j to dedare;war, aad^to 
A IV hostilities. Henry, who took every reso- 

’ ration with impetuosity, entered so eagerly into 
this new alliance, that, in order to give Francis the 
strongest proof of his* friendship and respect, he for¬ 
mally renounced the ancient of t^ English mor 
narchs to th^ crown of Fran^ which had’long been 
the pride and ruin of the nation; as 4 full compensation 
for which he accepted a pension of fifty thousand crowns, 
to be paid mmually to himself and his successors.* 

^ ^ The pope being unable to fulfil the conditions 
of his capitulation, still remained" a prisoner 
ibeir five-under the severe custody of Alarcon. The Flo- 
rentines no sooner heard of what had happened 
at Rome, than they ran to arms in a tumultuous man¬ 
ner ; expelled the card\|pl di Cortona, who governed 
their city in the pope’s name; defaced the. arms of the 
Medici; broke in pieces the statues of Leo and Cle¬ 
ment; and declaring themselves a free.state, re-esta¬ 
blished their ancient popular governnient. The Vene¬ 
tians, taking advantage of the calami^ of their ally the 
pope, seized Ravenna, and other places belonging to 
the church, under pretext of keeping'them in deposit. 
The dukes of Urbino and Ferrara laid hold likewise on 
part of the spoils of the unforpmate pontiff, whom they 
considered as iiretrievably nmed." 

The impe- Lannoy,gon the olper hai^, la^ured to de- 
rive SQlBe solid benefit from that unforeseen 
event, which gave such splendour and supeii- 
ori|y.to,his master’s anpB< For this purp^ he marched 
to Rome, togefoer with Moncada, mid ^ marquis del 
Guasito, at tiie head of all the troops whidi th^ could* 
assemble in the kingdom of Naples. The arrival of 
this reittforcemen t.fa'o ught.new cahunities on the lu- 
happy ^^zens of soldiers,, envying the 

w^fo of their|bompanioii8, imtated tiieir licence, and 

• Hcrbols fS. Rjm. Fflid. 103* ^ Ouic. L xviU, . 
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with the Utmost rapacity gathered the gleanings, which 
had escaped the avarice of the Spaniards and Geii^s. 
There was not now any army in Italy capable of mak- 
ing,head against the Imperialists; and nothing more 
was requisite to reduce Bologna, and the otlicr towns 
in the ecclesiai^ical sts^ than to have appeared before 
them. But the soldiers having been so long accus¬ 
tomed, under Boui9)on, to an entire relaxation of dis¬ 
cipline, and having tasted the sweets of living at dis¬ 
cretion in a great city, almost without the control of a 
• superior, were Income so impatient of military subor¬ 
dination, and so averse to serviee, that they refused to 
leave Rogpie, unless' all their arrears were paid; a con¬ 
dition which they knew to be impossible. At the same 
time, they declared, that tliey would not obey any other 
person than the prince of Orange, whom the army had 
chosen general. Lannoy, finding that il was no longer 
safe for him to reipain among licentious froops, who 
do^lsed hia d^gn^, and bated his person, returned to 
Naples; aobn after the marquis del Guasto and Mon- 
cada tlunight it prudent to quit.Rome for the same 
reasonf/llie prince of Orange, a general only in name, 
and by the most precarious of all tenures, the good¬ 
will of soldiers, whom success and licence had rendered 
capricious^ was obliged to pay more attention to their 
humours, than they did to his commands. Thus the 
emperor, initead of reap^g any of the advantages 
which he might have expected from the’ reduction of 
Rome, had the mortification to see the most formidable 
^dy of troop^at he had ever brought into the field, 
continue in« smte of inactivity from wUch it was im¬ 
possible to rouse them.* 

Tbe Fn r-*- Th*® t^® France and the Vene- 

^ tians leispre to for^^new and to enter 

iotoittij. into nefT engagements fd^eliveringtiie pope, 
and preserving the liberties of Italy. The newly re- 

• Gaifc'it wIK. 45*. 
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stored repablic of Florence very impmdtfbtly joined 
with &em, end Lautrec, of whose abilities the Italians 
entertained a much more favourable opinion than his 
own master, was, in order to gratify them, appointed 
generalissimo of the league. It was with the utmost 
reluctance he accepted that office, being unwilling to 
expose himself a second time to the difficulties and dis¬ 
graces, which the negligence of the king, or the malice, 
of his favourites, might bring upon him. The best 
troops in France marched under his commandand 
the king of England, though he had not yet declared 
war against the emperor, advanced a considerable sum 
towards carrying on the expedition. Lautrec’s first 
operations were prudent, vigorous, and successful. By 
Hii opera- assistance of Andrew Doria, the ablest sea- 
tiou. officer of that age, he rendered himself master 
of Genoa, and ire-established in that republic the faction 
of the Fregosi, together with the dominion of France. 
He obliged Alexandria to surrender after a short sieg^, 
and reduced all the country pn that side of the Tesino. 
He took Pavia, which had so long resisted the arms of 
his sovereign, by assault, and plundered it vAth that 
cruelty, which the memory of the fatal disaster that had 
befallen the French nation before its walls naturally 
inspired. All the Milanese, which Antonio de Leyva 
defended with a small body of troops, k^t together, 
and supported by his own address and industry, must 
have soon submitted to his power, if he had continued 
to bend the force of his arms against that country. But 
Lautrec durst not complete a conquest which would 
have been ao hononrable to himself, and of such ad¬ 
vantage to the league. Francis knew his confederates 
to be more desirous of circumscribing the imperial 
power-fin Italy, ^an of squiring new territories for 
him; and was afra^, that if Sforza were once re-esta¬ 
blished in Milan, they would second but coldly the 
attack which he intende4 to make on the kingdom of 
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Naples. For this reason he instructed Lautrec npt to 
push his operations with too much vigour in Lomliardy; 
and happily the importunities of the pope, and the so¬ 
licitations of the Florentines, the one for relief^ and the 
other for protection, were so urgent as to furnish him 
with a decent pretext fosr marching forward, without 
yielding to the entreaties of tlie Venetians and Sforza, 
who insisted on his laying siege to Milan.** 

Theem- While Lautrcc advanced slowly towards 
Siepopf Rome, the. emperor had time to deliberate con- 
■I liberty, ceming the disposal of the pope’s person, who 
still remained a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Notwithstanding the specious veil of religion, with 
which he usually endeavoured to cover his actions, 
Charles, in many instances, appears to have been but 
little under the influence of religious considerations, 
and had, frequently, on this occasion, expressed an in¬ 
clination to transport the pope into Spain, that he might 
indulge his ambition with the spectacle of the two most 
illustrious personages in Europe successively prisonere 
in his court. But the fear of giving offence to all 
Christendom, and of filling his own subjects with hor¬ 
ror, obliged him to forego that satisfaction." The pro¬ 
gress of the confederates made it now necessary, either 
to set the pope at liberty, or to remove him to some 
place of confinement more secure than the castle of St 
Angelo. Many considerations induced him to prefer 
the former, particularly his want of the money, requi¬ 
site as well for recruiting his army, as for paying ofl the 
vast arrears due to it. In order to obtain this, he had 
assembled the cortes of Castile at Valladolid about the 
beginning of the year, and having laid before 
Teb. 11. jjjg and represented the 

faecessity of making great preparations to resist the 
enemies, whom envy at the suecess'which had crowned 
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bis arms mnild unite agaSdstbim, be demanded a large 
supply in the most pressing terms; but the cortes, as 
the nation was already exhausted by extraordinary do¬ 
natives, refused to load it with any new burden, and in 
spite of all his endeavours to gain or to intimidate' the 
members, persisted in this resolution.^ No resource, 
therefore, remained, but the extorti^jg from Clement, 
by way of ransom, a sum sufficient for discharging what 
was due to his troops, without which it was vain to 
mention to them their leaving Rome. 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, or his intrigues 
unsuccessful towards hastening such a treaty. By bat¬ 
tery, and the appearance of unbounded confidence, he 
disarmed the resentment of cardinal Colonna, and 


wrought upon his vanity, which made him desirous 
of shewing the world, that as his power had at first 
depressed the pope, it could now raise him to his for¬ 
mer dignity. By favours and promises he gained Mo¬ 
roni, who, by one of those whimsical revolutions which 
occur so ofleh in his life, and which so strongly display 
his character, had now recovered his credit and autho¬ 
rity with the Imperialists. The address and influence 
of two such men easily removed all the obstacles which 
retarded an adbomihodation, and brought flie treaty for 
Clement's liberty to a conclusion, upon conditions hard 
indeed, but^hot more, severe than a princf. in his situa¬ 
tion had reason to expect. He was obliged to advance, 
in ready moneys a hundred thousand crowns for tiie 


ffie army; -to pay the same sum at the distance 
bf i^^lK^ight; and, at ffie end of three months, a hun- 
dreiil^d fifty thousand more. He engaged not to take 
pair^ the ww.s^hst France, either in Lombardy or 
in l^aples; he granted him a bull of cruzado, and the 
tenth^^ecdauastical revenues in Spain; and he not 
onty gaVe hostages^ but put the mnperor in possession 
several towns, as a security for the performance of 

• '6u^.i.p.st4. 
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thes0 articles.* Having, raised the first moieiy by a sale 
of ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, and other ex- 
^ pedients equally uncanonical, a day was fixed 
for delivering him from imprisonment. But 
Clement, impatient to be free, after a tedious confine¬ 
ment of six months, as well as full of the suspicion and 
distrust natural teethe unfortunate, was so much afraid 
that the Imperialists might still throw in obstacles to 
put off his deliverance, that he disguised himself, on 
the night preceding the day when he was to be set free, 
in the habit of a merchant, and Alarcon having ^emit¬ 
ted somewhat of his vigilance upon the conclusion of 
the treaty, be made his escape undiscovered. lie ar¬ 
rived before next morning at Orvietto, without any at¬ 
tendants but a single officer; and from thence wrote a 
letter of thanks to Lautrec, as the chief instrument of 
procuring him liberty.'' 

Overtaret During these transactions, the ambassadors 
*^rori«r' France and England repaired to Sjpain, in 
consequence of the treaty which Wolsey.had 
and ^“'y'goncluded with the. French king, llic emperor 
unwilling to draw on himself the united forces of the 
two monarchs, discovered an inclination to relax some¬ 
what the rigour of the treaty of Madrid, to which hi¬ 
therto, he. had adhered inflexibly. He offered to ac¬ 
cept of the ^wo millions of crowns, which Francis had 
proposed to pay as an equivalent for the duchy of 
.-Burgundy, and to set his sons at liberty, on condition 
that he would recall his army out of Italy, and restore 
Genoa, together with the other conquests which hc*had 
made in tW country. With regt^rd to Sforza, he in- 
aisted that his fate should be determined by the judges 
' cqrpointed to mquire info his crimes. These proposi¬ 
tions being made to, Henry, he transmitted thena to his 
ally the French king, whom it .nugf^ neuly concerned 

t Gale. Lx*D. 1Sf,ke. 
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to exainine to Answer them ; and if Francis had 
been sincerely solicitous, either to conclude peace or 
preserve consistency in his own conduct, he ought in¬ 
stantly to have closed with overtures which differed but 
Utde from the propositions which he himself had for* 
merly made.‘ But his views were now much changed ; 
his alliance with Hen^r, Lautrec’s progress in Italy, and 
the superiority of his army there above that of the em¬ 
peror, hardly left him room to doubt of the success of 
his enterprise against Naples. Full of those sanguine 
hopes, he was at no loss to find pretexts for rejecting 
or evading what the emperor had proposed. Under 
the appearance of sympathy with Sforza, for whose in¬ 
terests he had not hitherto discovered much solicitude, 
he again demanded the fiill and unconditional re-esta¬ 
blishment of that unfortunate prince ip his dominions. 
Under colour of its being imprudent to rely on the em¬ 
peror's sincerity, he insisted that his sons should be set 
at liberty before the French troops left Italy, or sur¬ 
rendered Genoa. The unreasonableness of these de¬ 
mands, as well as the reproachful insinuation with which 
they were accompanied.irritated Charles to such a degree 
that he could hardly listen to them with patience; and 
repenting of his moderation, which had made so little 
impression on his enemies, declared that he would not 
depart in the smallest article from the coni^tions which 
he had now offered. Upon this the French and Eng- 
lishambassadors (for Henry had been drawn unaccount¬ 
ably^ to concur with Francis in these strange proposi¬ 
tions) d^anded and obtained their audience of leave.^ 
ms.' heralds, who had accompanied 

Jan. St. toe ambassadors on purpose, though they had 
hitherto concealed tiieir character, having assumed the 
rnisigns of their office, appeared in the empbror’a court, 
and being admitted into his presence, they, in the name 

' Itceaeil Set TriHit, S. <49. 
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of their rttpective^asters, and with all ttee solemnities 
customary on such occasions, denounced war, against 
Tbeyde- him. 'Charles received both with a dignity suit- 
■gainsttbe able to his own rank, but spoke to each in a tone 
emperor, adapted to the sentiments which he entertained of 
their sovereigns. He accepte'd tlie defiance of the Eng¬ 
lish monarch with a firmness tempered by some degree 
of decency and respect. His reply to the French king 
abounded with that acrimony of expression, which per¬ 
sonal rivalship, exasperated by the memory of many in ju¬ 
ries inflicted as well as suffered, naturally suggests. He 
desired the French herald to acquaint his sovereign, that 
he would henceforth consider him not only as a base 
violator of public faith, but as a stranger to the honour 
and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, too high- 
spirited to bear such an imputation, had recourse to an 
uncommon expedient in order to vindicate his character. 
Vnneb instantly sent back the herald with a cartel 
eie*iro®" defiance, in which be gave the emperor the 
roito'i^ lie in form, challenged him to single combat, 
gie combat. pgqyjj,j,^g jq name the time and place of the 

encounter, and the weapons with which he chose to fight. 
Charles, as he was not inferior to bis rival iu spirit or 
bravery, readily accepted the challenge; but, after seve¬ 
ral messages concerning the arrangement of all tlic cir¬ 
cumstance ^lative to the combat, accompanied witli 
mutual reproache, bordering on the most indecent 
scurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more becoming the 
heroes of romance than the two greatest monarchs of 
their age, were entirely laid aside.' 

The effect The example of two personages so illustrious 
oftbiiin drew such general attention, and carried w'ith it 

pnwiotiDg » ' - , 

ihecoitoffl SO much authority, that it had considerable in- 
of dneUing. producing an important change in 

manners all over j^rope.. Duels, as has already been 
observed, had long been permitted by the laws of all 

' RecueU doTndtSx.S. Mem.de Belliy, lOS,&c. Sendee. Hbi. i. B37. 
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the Europeaii nations, and fo^injg; a partof their juris¬ 
prudence, were authorized by the ipagistrate, on many 
occasions, as the most proper method, of terminating 
questions with, regard to property, or of deciding those 
. which respected crimes. But single coinbats being con¬ 
sidered as solemn appeals'to the omniscience and jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Being, they were allowed only in 
, public causes, according to the prescription of law, and 
carried on in a judicial form. Men accustomed to this 
'manner of deepens in courtSof justice, were naturally 
led to apply it to personal and private quarrels. Duels 
' which at first could be appointed by the civil judge 
alone, were fought without the inteiposition of his au¬ 
thority, and in cases to which the laws did not extend. 
The transaction between Charles and Francis strongly 
countenanced this practice. Upon every afiroht, or in¬ 
jury, which seemed to touch his honour, a gentleman 
thought himself entitled to draw his sword, and to call 
on his. adversary to give him satisfaction. Such an 
opinion becoming prevalent among men of fierce cou¬ 
rage, of high spirit, and of rude manners, when offence 
was often given, and revenge was always prompt, pro¬ 
duced most fatal consequences. Much of the best blood 
in Christendom-was shed; many useful lives wefe sa¬ 
crificed ; and, at some periods, war itself; hath hardly 
been more destructive than tfiese private cqnt^ts of ho¬ 
nour. So powerful, ho wevc^, is thedominion of fashion, 
that neither the terror of penal laws, nor reverence for 
religion, have been able entirely to abolish a practice un¬ 
known among the ancients, and not justifiable by any 
principle of reason; though ^ the same time it must be 
admitted, that, to &is absui'd custom, we must ascribe 
in some degree the. extraordinary gentlcm^ and iom- 
plais^ce of modem manners,'qnd that respect&l atten¬ 
tion 'of one man to hnotiier^ which at present, render the 
soci^ intercdursesbf.life far more agreeable and decent, 
than axnohg the most civilized nations of antiquity. 
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ibimttar WWle the two monarchs seemed so eager to 
tenninate thdir quarrel by a personal combat, 
Rome. Lautrec continued bis operations, wliich pro* 
Febnuiy. pjjgg^ decisive. His army, which 

was now increased to thirty-five thousand men, advanced 
. by great marches towards Naples. The terror of their 
approach, as well as the remonstrances and the entrea¬ 
ties of the prince of Orange, prevailed at last on the im¬ 
perial troops, though with difficulty, to quit Rome, of 
which, they had kept possession during ten months. 
But of tliat flourishing army which had entered the city, 
scarcely one half remained; the rest, cut off by the 
plague, or wasted by disease, the effects of their inac¬ 
tivity, intemperance, and debauchery, fell victims to their 
crimes.™ Lautrec made the greatest efforts to attack 
them in their retreat towards the Neapolitan territories, 
which would have finished the war at one blow. But 
the prudence of their leaders disappointed all his mea¬ 
sures, and conducted them with little loss to Naples. 
The people of that kingdom, extremely impatient to 
shake off the Spanish yoke, received the French with 
open arms, wherever they appeared to take possession; 
and,*Gaeta and Naples excepted, hardly any place of 
importance remained in the hands of the Imperialists. 
The preservation of the former was owing to the sbength 
of its fortifications, that of the latter to the presence of 
French imperial army. ‘ Lautrec, however, sat down 
bniega before Naples; but finding it vain to think of 
Napio. n |,y force while defended by a 

whole army, he was obliged to employ ffie slowcs*, but 
less dangerous method of blockade; and having taken 
measures which appeared tohimeffectaid,baeonfidentIy 
assured his master, that famine would soon compel the 
besieged to capifblate. These hop^ were strongly con< 
firmed by the defeat of a vigorous, attempt made by the 
enem^ in order to recover the commiuid of the sea. The 
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galleys of Andrew Soria, undef the cominand o^ liis 
nephew Philippinoj guvded the mouth of the harbour. 
Moncada, who had succeeded Lannoy in the vice-royal- 
rigged out a number of galleys superior^to Doria s, 
manned thent with a chosen body of Spanish veterans, 
and going on board himself, together with the marquis 
del Ghiasto, attacked Philippino before the arrival of the 
Venetian and French fleets. But the Genoese admiral, 
by his superior skill innaval, operations, easily triumphed 
over the valour and number of the Spaniards. The vice¬ 
roy was killed, most of his fleet destroyed, and Guasto, 
with many ofGcers of distinction, being taken prisoners, 
were put on board the captive galleys, and sent by 
P hil ippino as trophies of his victory to his uncle.® 

Oicum- Notwithstanding this flattering prospect of 
wWcTre- success, many circumstances concurred to frus- 
*®^ •'>® trate Lautrec’s expectations. Clement, though 
0"^” he always acknowledged his being indebted to 
Francis for the recovery of his liberty, and often com¬ 
plained of the cruel treatment which he had met with 
from the emperor, was not influenced at this juncture by 
principles of gratitude, nor, which is more extraordi¬ 
nary, wias he swayed by the desire of revenge. His past 
misfortunes rendered him more cautious than ever, and 
his recollection of the errors which he had committed, 
increased the natural irresolution of his mind. While 
he amused Francis with promises, he secretly negotiated 
with Charles; and being solicitous, above all things, to 
re-establish his family in Florence with their ancient 
authority, which he could not expect from Francis, who 
had entered into strict alliance with the new republic, 
he leaned rather to the side of his enemy Uian to that 
of his bene&ctor, and gave Lautrec no assistance to¬ 
wards carrying on his operations. The Venetians 
viewing with jealousy the progress of the French arms, 
were intent o^y upon recovering such maritime towns 

• * Ouie. I. idi. MT. P. HgoMr.lib. i. e. S.tb tSl. 
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in the Neapolitan dominions as ware to be possessed by 
their republic, while they were altogether careless about 
the reduction of Naples, on which the Success of the 
common oause depended.* The king of England, in¬ 
stead of being able, as had been projected, to embarrass 
the emperor by attacking his territories in the Low 
Countries, found his subjects so averse to an unnecessary 
war, which would have ruined the trade of the nation, 
that in order to silence their clamours and put a stop to 
the insurrections' ready to break out among them, he 
was compelled to conclude a truce for eight montlis 
with the governess of the Netherlands."’ Francis, him¬ 
self, with the same unpardonable inattention of which 
he had formerly been guilty, and for which he had suf¬ 
fered so severely, neglected to make proper remittances 
to Lautrec for the support of his army.*" 

BeToif of These unexpected events retarded the pro- 
Dor^from of thc French, discouraging both the 

France. general and his troops; but the revolt of An¬ 
drew Doria proved a fatal blow to all their measures. 
That gallant officer, the citizen of a republic, and trained 
up from his infancy in the sea-service, retained the spi¬ 
rit of independence natural to the former, together with 
the plain liberal manners peculiar to the latter. A 
stranger to the arts of submission or flattery necessary 
in courts, but conscious at the same time of his own 
merit and importance, he always offered his advice with 
freedom, and often preferred his complaints and remon¬ 
strances with boldness. The French ministers, unac¬ 
customed to such liberties, determined to ruin a man 
who treated them with so little deference; and tliough 
Francis himself had a just sense of Doria s seryice.s, as 
well as a high esteem for his character, thc courtiers, 
by continually representing him as a man haughty, in¬ 
tractable, and more solicitous to aggrandize himself than 
to promote the interest of .Fi^ce, gradually undermined 

• OSb. I. mix. 491. » Herbert, 90. Byinel, 14. tSS. i 0«ic. L «*iii.4T8. 
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the foundations, (SrediV^^d 611 ed the 
wij^ suspicion^tind di^|)*ast. From ihience proceeded 
^^eral affroqts .and indignities put upon I^ria. His 
^l^ntments were nof regularly paid j| his advice, even 
tu navil afiairs, was often slighted; an attempt was 
made to seize the prisoners takeU by his nephew in the 
s»>£ght off Naples; all which he bore with abundance 
^ 'bf il| humour. But an injury offered to his country, 
transported him beyond all bounds of patience. The 
French began to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, 
ind, removing thidier some branches of trade carried 
on at Genoa, plainly shewed that they Intended to ren¬ 
der that town, which had been long the object of jea¬ 
lousy and hatred to the Genoese, their rival in wealth 
and commerce. Doria, animated with a patriotic zeal 
for the honour and interest of his country,-remonstrated 


against this in the highest tone, not without threats, if 
the measure were not instantly abandoned. This bold 
action, aggravated by the malice of the courtiers, and 
placed in the most odious light, irritated Francis td such 
a degree that he commanded Barbesieux, whom be ap¬ 
pointed admiral of the Levant, to sail directly to Genoa 
with the French deet, to arrest Doria, and to seize his 
galleys. This rash order, the execution of which could 
have been secured only by the most profound secrecy, 
was concealed with so little care, that Doria got timely 
intelligent of it^ and retired with all his g|dleys to a 
place of safety. Chiasto, his prisoner, who had long 
observed and fomi^ted his growing discontent, and had 
oftmii allured him by ma|^ficentj)ron^es to enter into 
th^ emperor's service, laid hold on this favourable op- 
portani|^>r While his in<](ignad^on and resentment were 
at dteis height, he prevuled on him to dispatch one of 
his ol^^e^ to the imperial court with his overtures and 
demaBda;uThe negotiation-was not Imig; Chules, folly 
sensibleoi theimportaneeof such an acquisition, granted 
.him whah!^ terms he required. Doiia sent bach his 
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commission, logger with thecollar of St Michael, tb 
Francis, and hoisting die^imiv^al colours, sailed wi& 
all his galleys towards Naples,.not to block up the har¬ 
bour of that unhappy ci^, as he had formerly engaged, 
but to bring them protection and deliverance. 

WRiched His arrival opbned the communication with 
iheFrench^ the sea, and restored plenty in Naples, which 
JbR^far reduced to the last extremify; and 

picj. the French, having lost their superiority at sea, ■ 
were soon reduced to great straits foi? want of provi¬ 
sions. The prince of Orange, who succeeded the vice¬ 
roy in the command of the imperial army, shewed him¬ 
self by his prudent conduct worthy of that honour which 
his good fortune and the death of his generals had twice 
acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who remember¬ 
ing the prosperity which they had enjoyed under his 
.command, served him with the utmost alacrity, he let 
slip no opportunity of harassing the enemy, and by 
continual alarms or sallies fatigued and weakened them.' 
As an addition to all these misfortunes, the diseases 
common in that country during the sultry months, be¬ 
gan to break out among the French troops. The pri¬ 
soners communicated to them the pestilence which the 
imperial army had brought to Naples from Rome, and 
it raged vrith such violence, that few, either officers or 
soldiers, escaped the infection. Of the whole army, 
not four tiiousand men, a number hardly sufiicient to 
defend the camp, were capable of doing duty;* and 
being .now besieged in their turn, they suffered all the 
miseries from whick the Imperialists were delivered. 
Lautrec, after struggling long with many disappoint¬ 
ments and calamities, which preyed on his mind at the 
same time dial the pestilence wasted his body, 
died, lamenting the negligence of his sov^ign. 
and the infideii^ of his allieA, lo which so ipany brave 

> JoTBJ|iit.BI>.«u«Lp.Sl.&c. Sit«ii Vilal}an«,ii. 1139. UdUf.it*.lu. 
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men had ^len victims.* By his death, and die indis¬ 
position of the other g^er^s, the command devolved 
on &e marquis de Saluoes, an officer altogether unequal 
tb^fi^h a trqst. He, with troops no less dispirited than 
lUbei die reduced, retreated in disorder to Aversa; which 
town being invested by the prince of Orange, 
Saluces was under the necessity of consenting, that he 
himsdf should remain a prisoner of war, that his troops 
should lay down their arms and colours, give up their 
baggage, and march under a guard to the frontiers of 
France. By this ignominious capitulation, the wretched 
. remains of the French army were saved; and the em- 
petor, by his own perseverance, and the good conduct 
of his gmierals, acquired once more the superiority in 
Italy." 

oemn re- Geuoa followed immediately upon 

its the ruin of the army in Naples. To deliver his 
country from the dominion of foreigners was 
Doria’s highest ambition, and had been his principal 
inducement to quit the service of France, and enter into 
that of the emperor. A most favpurable opportunity. 
for executing this honourable enterprise now presented 
itself. The city of Genoa, afflicted by the pestilence, 
was almost deserted by its inhabitants; the French gar¬ 
rison, being neither regularly paid nor recruited, was 
reduced to an inconsiderable number; Doria’s emissa¬ 
ries found that such of the citizens as remained, being 
weaiy alike of ffie French and imperial yoke, the rigour 
of which th^ had alternately felt, were ready to wd- 
come him as their deliverer, and to second all his mea¬ 
sures. Things we»ring ffiis promuing aspect he Sailed 
towards coast of Genoa; on his approach tlm French 

galleys nkired; a Small body of lOen which he landed, 
surprised'pne of the gates of Genoa in the night-time; 
Trividci, tlw French gov^or, with his feeble garrison, 

ItmtH. Itenuii Sntlr. Ub. t. 0 . t. K 331. 
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Sept If. himself up in the citadel, and Doria toofc 
! possession of the town without bloodshed or 
resistance. Want of provisiotui quickly obliged Tri- 
Tulci to capitulate; the people^ eager to abolish.such 
an odious monument of their servitude, ran tog^^ 
with a tumultuous violence, and levelled the citadel 
with the ground. 

UiiiMe- It was now in Doria’s power to have rendered 

himself the sovereign of his country, which he 
Doria. had SO happily delivered from Oppression. Tlie 
fame of his former actions, the success of his present 
attempt, the attachment of his friends, the gratitude of 
his countrymen, together with the support of the em¬ 
peror, all conspired to facilitate his attaining the su¬ 
preme authority, and invited him to lay hold of it. 
But with a magnanimity of which there arc few exam¬ 
ples, he sacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himself 
to the virtuous satisfaction of establishing liber^ in his 
country, the highest object at which ambition can aim. 
Having assembled the whole body of the people in the 
court before his palace, he assured them that the hap¬ 
piness of seeing thein once more in possession of free¬ 
dom, was to him a full reward for all his services; that, 
more delighted with the name of citizen than of sove¬ 
reign, he claimed no pre-eminence or power above his 
equals; but remitted entirely to them the right of set¬ 
tling what form of govenunent they would now choose 
to be established among them. The people listened to 
him with tears of admiration and of joy. Twelve per¬ 
sons were elected to ^ew-modei the constitution of the 
republic. The influence of Doria’s virtue and example 
communicated itsdf to his countiymen; the factions 
which hid long tom and ruined ^e state, seemed to 
be forgotten; pradent precautions were taken to pre¬ 
vent their reviving; and the same form of goverament 
which has subsist^ with littie variation since tiiut time 
in Genoa, was established with universal a{>plause. 
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Doria lived to. a great a^^ beloved, respected, and 
honoured by codn^men; and adhering unifonnly 
to his professibhs of moderation, without arrogating 
any thing unbecoming a private citizen, he preserved a 
^wt uoendant over the councils of the republic, which 
ov^d its being to his generbsity.. The authori^ which 
he possessed was more flattering, as well as more satis* 
faetoiy,.than that derived from sovereignty; a domi¬ 
nion founded in love and in gratitude; and upheld by 
veneration for his virtues, not by the dread of his power. 
His memory is still reverenced by tiie Genoese, and he 
is distinguished in their public montiments, and cele¬ 
brated in the works of their historians, by the most 
, honouiigble of all appellations, the fatheb of his 

COUNdr'ET AND THE BESTOBER OF ITS LIBEBTV.* 

ist 9 . Francis, in order to recover the reputation 
ta’Se**'”’ arms, discredited by so many losses, 

MiUti»e.^ .inade new efibrts in the Milanese. But the 
count of St. Pol, a rash and unexperienced oflicer, to 
whom he gave the command, was no match for Apto- 
nio de Leyva, the ablest of the imperial generals. He, 
ir by his , superior skill in war, checked, with a handful 
of men, the brisk, but ill-concerted moticms of the 
French; and though so infirm himself that he was car¬ 
ried constantly in a litter, he surpassed them, when 
occasion required, no less in activity than in prudence. 
Bv an unexpected mareh he surprised, defeated, and 
tAk prisoner the count of St. Pol, tuinmg the French 
army in the Milanese as antipely as tiie prince (^Orange 
had that arbich.bo^god Naples,’ 

Mxi j j tn »Amidst these vigorous operations in the field, 

UflB*be^^;fach .party discovered an impatioit desire of 
^^•Bt,p 08 ce, and continual, negotiations w^ carried 
. for that pi^KMie. The French king, dis- 
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coiir«ge4; and almost exhausted by so many unsuccess¬ 
ful enterprises, was reduced note to think of obtaining 
the release of his sons by conc^uons, not by the terror 
of his arms. The pope hoped to recover by a treaty^ 
whatever he had lost in the war. The emperor, npt^ 
withstanding the advantages which he had gained, had 
many reasons to make him wish for an accommodation. 
Solyman, having overrun Hungary, was ready to break 
in upon the Austrian territories vritb the whole force of 
the Hast. The Reformation gaining ground daily in 
Germany, the princes, who favoured it had entered 
into a confedeiacy which Charles thought dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the empire. The Spaniards mur¬ 
mured at a war of such unusual length, the weight of 
which rested chiefly on them. The variety and extent 
of the emperor's operations far exceeded what his re¬ 
venues could support: his success hitherto had been 
owing chiefly to his own good fortune and to the abi¬ 
lities of his generals ; nor could he flatter himself that 
they, with troops destitute of every thing necessary, 
would always triumph over enemies still in a condition 
to renew their attacks. All parties, however, were at 
equal pains to conceal or to dissemble tiieir real senti¬ 
ments. The emperor, that his inability to earry on the 
war might not be suspected, insisted on high terms in 
the tone of a conqueror. The pope, solicitous not to 
lose his present allies before he came to any s^free- 
ment with Charley continued to make a thousand pro¬ 
testations of fidelity to the former, while he privately 
ne^tiated with the latter. Francis^ afraid that his con¬ 
federates might prevent him by treating for themselves 
with the^emperor, had recourse to many dishonourable 
artifices^ order to turn their attention from the mea¬ 
sures which he was taking to adjust all differences with 
his rival. 

In this situation of affurs, when all the contending 
powers wished foi^peace, but durst not venture too 
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hastilj cm the st^ps necessary for attaining it, two 
ladies, undertook to procure this blessing so much der 
^eired by all Europe. . These were Margaret of 
Austria, ihichess dowager of Savoy, the empe- 
rcir^a aunt, and Louise, Francis’s mother. They agreed 
on an interview at Cambray, and being lodged in two 
adjoining houses, between which a communication 
was opened, met together without ceremony or obser> 
vation, and held daily conferences, to which no person 
whatever was admitted. As both were profoundly 
skilled in business, thoroughly acquainted with the 
secrets of their respective courts, and possessed with 
perfect confidence in each other, they soon made great 
progress towards a final accommodation; and the am¬ 
bassadors of all the confederates waited in anxious 
suspense to know their fate, the determination of 
which was entirely in the hands of those illustrious 
negotiators.* 

Sepanto But whatever diligence they used to hasten 

Ae forward a general peace, the pope had the ad- 
dress and industry to get the start of his allies, 
jnac so. by concluding at Barcelona a particular treaty 
for himself. The emperor, impatient to visit Italy in 
his way to Germany; and desirous of re-establishing 
tranquillity in the one country, before he attempted to 
compose the disorders which abounded in the other, 
found it necessary to secure at l^t one alliance among 
the Italian states, on which he might depend. That 
with Clement, who courted^t with unwearied impor¬ 
tunity seemed more proper than any other. Charles, 
being ex^mely solicitous to make some reparation for 
the innilts which he had offered to the sacr^ ^mracter 
of the pope, and to r^eem past offences by n#ir merit, 
granted Clement, notwidist^ding all his misfoitunes, 
terms more favourable than he could have expected 
after a continued series of success. Among other 

* P. HiMler. Her. AaiU. i. c. 3.133. Mem. dc Bdhy. ji. 11«. 
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ariSdes he engaged to restore all the territories be¬ 
longing to the ecclesiastical state; to re-establish the 
dominion of the Medici in Floraice; to give his na¬ 
tural daughter in marriage to Alexander the head oi 
that family ; and to put it in the pope's power to decide 
concerning the fate of Sforza, and Ae possession of the 
Milanese. In return for these ample concessions, Cle¬ 
ment gave the emperor the investiture of Naples with¬ 
out the reserve of any tribute, but the present of a 
white steed, in acknowledgment of his sovereignty; 
absolved all who had been concerned in assaulting 
and plundering Rome, and permitted Charles and his 
brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the ecclesi¬ 
astical revmiues throughout their dominions.* 

Augoit 5 . 1'he account of this transaction quickened the 

c^ray negotiations at Cambray, and brought Maigarct 
between and Louisc to an immediate agreement. The 
andFnn- treaty of Madrid served as the basis of that 
which they concluded; the latter being intend¬ 
ed to mitigate the rigour of the former. The chief 
articles were, That the emperor should not, for the 
present, demand the restitution of Burgundy, reserv¬ 
ing, however, in iiill force, his rights and pretensions 
to that duchy; That Francb should pay two millions 
of crowq; as the ransom of his sons, and, before tiicy 
were set at liberty, should restore such towns as he 
still held in the Milanese; That he should resign his 
pretensions to the sovereignty Flanders and of Ar¬ 
tois ; That he should renqunce all his pretensions to 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond 
the Alps; That he should immediately consummate 
the marriage concluded between him and the emjie- 
ror's sisti^ Eleanora.^ 


iU38 
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Advuta- Thus Francis, chiefly-from his impatience to 
procure liberty to his sons, saci^ced ev^ 
nn ; ; thing which had at first prompted him to take 
4 I 7 DS, or which^had induced himj by coihtinuing bps- 
t^hties during nine successive!4»campaigns, to protract 
ihe war to a length hardly known in Euro^ before 
&e ^tablishment of standing armies, and thil imposi> 
tipn of exorbitant taxes, became universal. The em¬ 
peror, by this treaty, was rendered sole arbiter of the 
fate of Italy ; he delivered his territories in the Neflier* 
lands from an unpleasant badge of subjection; ^d 
after having baffled his rival in the field, he prescribed 
to him the conditions of peace. The diflerent conduct 
and spirit with which the two monarchs carried on the 
operations of war, led naturally to such an issue of it. 
Charles, inclined by temper, as well as obliged by bis 
situation, concerted all his schemes with caution, pur¬ 
sued them with perseverance, and observing circum¬ 
stances ai^^ events with attention, let none escape that 
could be improved to advantage. Francis more enter¬ 
prising than steady, undertook great designs with 
warmth, but often executed them wifli remissness; and 
diverted by his pleasures, or deceived by his favourites, 
he lost on several occasions the most promising oppor¬ 
tunities of success. Nor had the character qjf the two 
rivals themselves greater influence on the operations 
of war, than the opposite qualities of the generals 
whom they employed. Among the Imperialists,' valour 
tempered with prudence ;'fc^lity’jp^. invention aided 
by experience; discernment,to penetrate &e designs 
of their enemies ; a provid^t ; sagacity in conducting 
thdj^lVp measures; in a wb^,*all the talents, which 
fonn gt^t commanded and ensure victory, #ere con- 
spicubtS^.'' Among the French, these qualities sTere 
either tVskting, or the very reverse bf tiiem abounded; 
nor coi^ they boa^bf one mim '(qn!e» we except 
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Lautrac, who was always unfortuoate) that equalled 
the merit of Pescara, Leyva, G^asto, the prince of 
Orange, and other leaders, whom Chaiies had to set 
in opposition to them.* Bourbon, Mo^n^, Doria‘, who 
by their abilities and conduct might have been capable 
of balancing the superiority whi<^ the Imperialists had 
aequired, were induced to abandon the service of 
France, by the carelessness of the king, and the malice 
or injustice of his. counsellors; and the most fatal 
blows given to France during the progress of the war, 
proceeded from the despair and resentment of these 
three persons. 

»• 1 nour- conditions to which- Francis was 

abTe'^" obliged to submit were not the most afflicting 
Francu. circumstaucBS to him in the treaty of Cambray. 
He lost his reputation and the confidence of all Europe, 
by abandoning his allies to his rival. Unwilling to 
enter into the details necessary for adjusting their in¬ 
terests, or afraid that whatever he claimed for them 
must have been purchased by farther concessions on 
his own part, he gave them up in a body; and without 
the least provision in their behalf, left the Venetians, 
the Florentines, the duke- of Ferrara, together with 
such of the Neapolitan barons as bad joined his army, 
to the mercy of the emperor. They exclaimed loudly 
against this base and perfidious action, of which Francis 
himself was so much ashamed, that, in order to avoid 
the pain of hearing from their ambassadors the re¬ 
proaches which he justly merited, it was some time 
before he would ePnsent to allow them an audience. 
Charles, on the other hand, was attentive to the interest 
of every person who had adhered to him; tlic rights of 
some of iiis Flemish subjects, who bad estates or pre¬ 
tensions in France, were secured; one article was in¬ 
serted, obliging Francis to restore the blood and memory 
of the constable Bourbon; and to grant his heirs the 
possession of his lands which-had been forfeited; ano- 
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ther, by which indemnificatioo*'im stipulated fpr &ose 
French gentlemen who had accomplanied Bourbon in 
his exile/ Hiis conduct, laudable in itself, and placed 
in the most striking light by a cemparisdn with that of 
Francis, gained Charles 'as much esteem as the s^uccess 
of his arms had acquired him glory. . < 

Francis did not treat the king of >;jBngland 
^nkwnTa with the same neglect as his other allies. He 
“* communicated to him all the steps of his nego¬ 
tiation at Cainbray, and luckily found that monmch in 
a situation which left him po choice,‘but to approve im¬ 
plicitly of his measures, and to ooncur with thein. 
HbKheme Heury had been soliciting the pope for some 
tiroe, in order to obtain a divorce from Catha- 
faiiqaeen. fine of Aragon his queen. Several motives 
combined in prompting the king to urge his suit. As 
he was powerfully influenced at some seasons by reli¬ 
gious considerations, he entertained many scruples con¬ 
cerning the legitimacy of his marriage with his brother’s 
widow; his affections had long been estranged from the 
queen, who was older than himself, and had lost all the 
charms which she possessed in the earlier part of her 
life; he was passionately desirous of having male issue; 
'W’olsey artfully fortified his scruples, and encouraged 
his hopes, that he might widen the breach between him 
and the emperor, Catharine’s nephew; and, what w^ 
more forcible perhaps in its operation than all these 
united, the king had conceived a violent love for the 
celebrated Anne Boleyn, a young lady of g^eat beauty, 
and of greater accomplishments, whom, as he found it 
impossible to gain her on other terms, he determined to 
raian to*l^e throne. The papal authority had often been 
interposed to grant divorces fbr reasons less specious 
than thoK which Henry produced. When the matter 
was first proposed to Clement, during his imprisonment 
in the castle of St Angdo, as his hopes of recovering 

* Ouie.' I. xii. p. StS. P. Hcalst. Her, Aiwlr. lib. x. e. 4. p; tSS. 
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libeity depended endirdijr on the king of England, and 
his ally of France, he expressed the warmest inclination 
to gratify him. But no sooner was he set free, than he 
discovered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused 
die protection of his aunt with zeal inflamed by resent¬ 
ment, alarmed the pope on the one hand with threats, 
which lude a deep impression on his timid mind; and 
allured him on the other with those promises in favour 
of his family, which he afterward-accomplished. Upon 
the prospect of these, Clement not only forgot all his 
obligations to Heniy, but ventured to endanger the in¬ 
terest of the Romish religion in England, and to run the 
risk of alienating that kingdom for ever from the obe¬ 
dience of the papal see. After amusing Henry during 
two years, with all the subtleties and chicane which the 
court of Rome can so dexterously employ to protract or 
defeat any cause; after displaying the whole extent of 
his ambiguous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of 
which the English historians, to whom it properly be¬ 
longs, have found it no easy matter to trace and unravel; 
he, at last, recalled the powers of die delegates, whom 
he had appointed to ju(^ in the point, advocated the 
cause to Rome, leaving the king no other hope df ob¬ 
taining a divorce, but from the personal decision of the 
pope himself. As Clement was now in strict alliance 

f ddi the emperor, who had purchased his friendship 
y the exorbitant concessions which have been men¬ 
tioned, Henry despaired of procuring any sentence from 
die former but what was dictated by the latter. His 
honour, however, and passions concurred in preventing 
him from relinquishing his scheme of a divorce, which 
he determined to accomplish by other means, and at any 
rate; and .the continuance of Francis's friendship being 
necessary to counterbalance the emperor's power, he, in 
order to secure that, not only offer^ no remonstrances 
against the total neglect of their allies, in the treaty of 
Cambray, but made Francis die presept of a lai^ sum. 
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as a brotherly contribution tt>t«(U^ >^ payment oT the 

ransom for his sons.' ■ ■ * ' ; , 

ABt.li Soohafier the treaty of peace was conchided, 

nwwTliiu «n>peror lauded in Italy ii^lth a numerous 
' train of the Spanish nghilit^,'Bnd a consider* 
able body bf tiobps. -He lett the govemmentM Spain 
during his absence, to the empress Isabella, w By his 
long residence in that country, he had acquired such 
thorough knowledge of the character of the people, that 
he could perfectly accommodate the maxims of his go¬ 
vernment to thieir genius. He could even assume, upon 
some occasions, such popular manners as gained won¬ 
derfully upon the Spaniards. A striking instance of 
his disposition to gratify them had occurred a few days 
before he embarked for Italy: he was to make his pub¬ 
lic entry into the cily of Barcelona; and scane doubts 
having arisen among the inhabitants, whether they 
should receive him as emperor, or as count of Barce¬ 
lona ; Charles instantly decided in favour of the latter, 
declaring that he was more proud of that ancient title, 
than of his imperial crown. Soothed with this flatter¬ 
ing expression of his reg^ai^ the citizens welcomed 
him with acclamations of joy,*\nd the states of thepro^ 
vince swore allegiance to his son Philip, as heir of the 
county»of Barcelona. . A similar oath had been taken 
in all the kingdoms of Spain with equal satis&ction.' 

'Theemperor appeued in Italy wifli the pc»np and 
power of a conqueror. Ambass^oia firom all the prin¬ 
ce and states of that country att^yc^d his court, wait¬ 
ing to receive his decision widi to their fate. At 
Geurn, where he first landed, he was received with tfte 
acclapat|^ di# to the psotee^l of their libertieik 
HavihglmTOured Doria with many marlM of distinction, 
and beftbvr^ on the republic several new privileges, 
he pitmO^tid to BOfOgna, the place fiaed upon for his 

* Hnbart Siftm. da Ballir. tea 
ren«(.im.US>. 
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interview with the pope. He affected to unite 
' ' in his pdblic entry into that city the state and 

majesty that suited an emperor, with the humility^ bc> 
coming an obedient son of the church; and while at 
ffie head of twenty tho>usand veteran soldiers, able to 
give layr to all Italy, he kn^led down to kiss the feet of 
that ve^ pope whom he had so lately detained a pri¬ 
soner. The Italians, after suffering so much from the 
ferocity and licentiousness of his armies, and after hav¬ 
ing been long accustomed to form in their imagination 
a picture of Charles, which bore some resemblance to 
that of the barbarous monarchs of the Goths or Huns, 
who had formerly afflicted their country with like cala¬ 
mities, were surprised to see a prince of a graceful ap¬ 
pearance, affable and courteous in his deportment, of 
regular manners, and of exemplary attention to all the 
offices of religion.^ They were still more astonished 
when he settled all the concerns of the princes and 
states which now depended on him, with a degree of 
moderation and equity much beyond what they had ex¬ 
pected. 

irn imni f- Charles himself, when he set out from Spain, 

l“t®®ding to give any such extraordi- 
of it. nary proof of his self-denial, seems to have been 

resolved to avail himself to the utmost ol die superiority 
which he had acquired in Ilaly. But various circum¬ 
stances concurred in pointing out the necessity of pur¬ 
suing a very different course. The progress of the 
Turkish sultan,. w|io, after over-running H\mgarj-, hud 
penetrated into Austria, andlaid siege to Vienna, 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, loudly called |&pon him to collect his whole force 
to oppose that torrent; and thpugh the valwr of tbc 
Germans, the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, to- 
Oe». M. jjjg tceacheryvof the Vizier, sron 

obliged Solyman to abandon that enterprise with dis- 
' Soldo*. Hat. del Eoji.Ceri. V. ». 
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grace and loss, the religious dborders still growing in 
Germany, rendered the presence of the emperor highly 
necessary there.*' The Florentihes, insteed of giving 
their consent to>the re^tablishment of the Medici, 
which, by the treaty of Barcelona, ^ emperor had 
bound himself to procure, werepreparing to d^^d their 
libeily by force of arms; the preparations for ^is jour¬ 
ney had involTed him in unusual expei^os; and oti 
this, as well as many other occasions, the multiplicify 
of his af&irs, together with the narrowness of his reve¬ 
nues, obliged him to contract the schemes which his 
boundless ambition was apt to form, and to forego pre¬ 
sent and certain advantages, that he might guard against 
more remote but unavoidable dangers. Charles, from 
all these considerations, Ending it necessary to assume 
an air of moderation, acted his part with a good grace. 
He admitted Sforza into his presence, and not only gave 
him a ful^ pardon of all past offences, but granted him 
the investiture of the duchy, together with his niece, 
the king of Denmark’s daughter, in marriage. He al¬ 
lowed tho-duke of Ferrara to keep possession of alibis 
dominiflSQ, adjusting the points in dispute between him 
and the pope, with an impartialily not very , agreeable 
to the latter. He came to a final accommodation witli 
the Venetians, upon the reasonable condition of their 
restoring w]){itever they had usurped during the late 
war, either in the Neapolitan or Papal territories. In 
return for so many concessions, he exacted considerable 
sums from each of the powers ^ilh whom he treated, 
whidi theypiud withoutiduetsicej and which afforded 
him .Afe means of proceeding ph his journey towards 
Genosaal^th a%iagmfieeii£fe suitable to his dignity.'* 

' ^rae treaties, which restored tranquillity to 
^ tedious war, AeodamitieS of which 
oftbe i^^'dhlefly affiscted that cpiintiy. Were publish- 

** Bologna wiA great solemnity on the 

> SM^Oi iSl. Caic.Lxt.5S0. StiiSeT..u.55, fee. 
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1st day of the year 1630, amidst the'universal accla* 
mations of the people, applauding the emperor, to 
whose mediation *and generosity they ascribed the 
blessing of peace which they had so long desired. The 
Florentines alone did not partake of this general joy. 
Animated with a zeal fof liberfy more laudable than 
prudent, they determined to oppose the restoration of 
the Medici. The imperial army had already entered 
their territories, and formed the siege of their capital. 
But though deserted by all their allies, and left without 
any hope of succour, they defended themselves many 
months with an obstinate valour worthy of better suc¬ 
cess ; and even when they surrendered, they obtained a 
capitulation which gave them hopes of securing sonic 
remains of their liberty. But the emperor, from his 
desire to gratify the pope, frustrated all their expec¬ 
tations, and abolishing tlieir ancient form of govern¬ 
ment, raised Alexander de Medici to the same absolute 
dominion over that state, which his family have retained 
to the present times. Philibert de Chalons, prince of 
Orange, the imperial general, was killed during this 
siege. His estate and titles descended to his sister 
Claude de Chalons, who was married to Ren6, Count 
of Nassau, and she transmitted to her posterity of tlie 
house of Nassau the tide of princess of Orange, which, 
by their superior talents and valour, they hfive rendered 
so illustrious.' 

suieofat- After the publication of the peace at Bo- 
*ogna, and the ceremony of his coronadon as 
g«u. io king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romaas, 
Feb>. csf* which the pppe performed with the accustoine4 
**• formalities, nothing detained Charles in Italy,'' 
and hd; began to prepare for his journey to Cermany. 
His presence became every day mqre necessary in that 
country, and was solicited with equal importunity by 

% ‘ Guic. L zx. p. S41, Icc. P. HeuUf. Rer. AoiU. lib. ii. c 4. p. S36. 

^ H. Conei. Agtippa de dapliee eomniitioee C«r. V. ep. Stanl. ii. 966. 
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the Catholics and by the favourers of the new doctrines. 
During that lohg interval of tranquiilily, which the ab¬ 
sence of the emperor, the contest between him and the 
pope, and his attention to the war with France, afforded 
them, the latter gained much ground. Most of the 
princes who had embraced Luther's opinions, had not 
only established in their territories that form of worship 
which he approved, but had entirely suppressed the 
rites' of the Romish church. Many of the free cities 
had imitated their conduct Almost one half the Ger¬ 
manic body revolted from the Papal see, and' its au¬ 
thority, even in those provinces which had not hitherto 
shaken off the yoke, was considerably weakened, partly 
by the example of revolt in the neighbouring states, 
partly by the secret progresa’Ipf the reformed doctrine 
even in those countries where it was not openly em¬ 
braced. Whatever satisfaction the emperor, while he 
was at open enmity with the see of Rome, might have 
felt in those evente which tended to mortify and em¬ 
barrass the pope, he could not help perceiving now, 
that the-religious divisions in Germany would, in the 
end, prove mEtremely hurtful to the imperial authority. 
The weakness of former emperors had suffered the great 
vassals of the empire to make such successful encroach¬ 
ments upon their power and prerogative, that during 
die whole couroe of a war, which had often required 
the exertion of his utmost strength, Charles hardly drew 
any effectual aid from Germany, and found that mag- 
nideent titles or ol^lete pretensions were almost the 
only advantages which he had gained by swaying the 
imperial sceptre. -He became fully sensible, that if he 
dU itot recover in some degree the prerogatives which 
hte predebrasors had lost, and acquire the authorify, as 
wbll lis possess the name, of head of the empire, his 
high di^ty would contribute more to obstruct than.to 
proraate^tds ambitious schemes. Nothing he saw, was 
more eaiential towards attaining this, than to suppress 
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opinions which might form new bonds of confederacy 
amoi^ the princes of the empire, and unite them by ties 
stronger and more sacred than any political connexion. 
Nothing seemed to lead more certainly to the accom¬ 
plishment of his design, than to employ zeal for the esta¬ 
blished religion, of which he was the natural protector, 
as the instrument of extending his civil authority. 
Proceed- Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened of 
ufet rt*** coming to an accommodation with tlie pope, 
Ai^h 15 emperors appointment, a diet of 

1529. ' the empire was held at SpireS, in order to take 

into consideration the state of religion. The decree of 
die diet assembled there in the year 1520, which was 
almost equivalent to a toleration of Ludier's, opinions 
had given great offence tP the rest of Christendom,., The 
greatest delicacy of address, however, was requisite in 
proceeding to any decision more rigorous. The minds 
of men kept jn perpetual agitation by a controversy car¬ 
ried on, during twelve years, without intermission of de¬ 
bate, or abatement of zeal, were now inflamed to a high 
degree. They were accustomed to innovations, and saw 
theboldest of them successful. Havingnotonly ahohshed 
old rites, but substituted new foriu.s in their placci^ Uiey 
were influenced as much by attachment to the system 
which they had embraced, as by aversion to that which 
they had abandoned. Luther himself, of<a spirit not 
to be worn out by the length and obstinacy.of the com¬ 
bat, or to become remiss upon success, ebntinued the 
attack with as much vigour.as be bad beg^n it. His 
disciples, of whom many equalled him in zeal, and 
some surpassed him in learning, were no less capable 
than their master to conduct the controversy ip the 
properest nuumer. Many of the laity, some even of 
the princes, trained up amidst these incessant disputa- 
Uons, and in the habit of listemng to the arguments of 
the contending partit^, who alternately appealed to 
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them as judges, came to be profoundly skilled in all the 
questions trhu^ were agitated, and, upbn occasion, 
could shew Aetioselves not inexpert in any of the arts 
with which these theological encounters were managed. 
It was pbyious from all these circumstances, &at aiiy 
violent decision of'the diet mnst have immediately pre¬ 
cipitated matters into confusion, and have kiudled in 
Germ^y the flames of a religious war. All, therefore, 
that the archduke> and the other commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by the emperor, demanded of the dim^'wa8,to 
, enjoin those states of the empire which hadvhilherto 
I obeyed the decree issued against Luther at 'V^omu, in 
1524, to peraevere in the observation of it^ and to pro¬ 
hibit the other states from attemptmg any farther inno¬ 
vation in religion, particularly flrom abolishing die mass, 
before the meeting of a geneml council. After much 
dispute a decree to that effect was approved of by a ma¬ 
jority of voices.* 

The fbi- elector of Saxony, the marquis of Bran- 

denbuTg, the landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of 
pnteit Lunenburg, the prince of AUhalt, together with 

the deputies of fourteen imperial or free cities," 
April if - yntepe,! ^ solemn protest against this decree, as 
unjust and impious. On that account they were dis- 
tinguishqii by the name of Protest ants," an appella¬ 
tion whi^ hath since become better known, and more 
honourable, by its being applied indiscriminately to all 
the sects, of whatever denomination, which have re¬ 
volted from the Roman see. Not satisfied with this 
declaration of their dissent from the decree of the diet, 
the Protestants sent ambassadors into Italy, to lay their 
grie^ces before the empmor, from whom they met 

I Sleid. Hilt ur. 

■ TktfmlBn'dSa wcm Stiubdrgb, Nurembmigh, UbS, ConiUnca, BeatUngen, 
Whidibwlw, MahiwgBii. lindiw, Kempten, HaUbma, Webiemboigli, Ngid- 
Upgan, wd St 0*I. 

Hlrt. Its. 7. Fa«l. Hiit:p.45. Seckead. iL 117. 
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with the most discouraging reception. Charles wiis at 
Deiib^ close union with the pope, and so- 

licitous to attach him invib^ly to his interest, 
and am During their long residence at Bologna, they 
held many consultations concerning the most 
effectual means of extirpating the heresies which had 
sprung up in Germany. Clemmit, whose cautious and 
l^mid mind the proposal of a general council filled with 
horror, even beyond what popes, the constant enemies 
of such'ussemblies, usually feel, employed every argu¬ 
ment to dissuade the emperor from consenting to that 
measure. He represented general councils of factions, 
ungovemabje, presumptuous, formidable to civil au¬ 
thority, and too slow in their operations to remedy dis¬ 
orders which required an immediate cure. Experience, 
he said, had now taught both the emperor and himself, 
that forbearance and lenity, instead of soodiing the 
spirit of innovation, had rendered it more enterprising 
and presumptuous; it was necessary, therefore, to have 
recourse to the rigorous methods which such a despe¬ 
rate case required; Leo’s s^tence of excommunication, 
together with the decree of (he diet at Worms, should 
be carried into execution, and it was incumbent on the 
emperor to employ his whole power, in order to over¬ 
awe those on whom the reverence due either to eccle¬ 
siastical or civil authority had no longer any influence. 
Charles, whose views were very different from the pope’s, 
and who beemne daily more sensible how obiitinate and 
deep-rooted the evil was, thought of reconciling the Pro¬ 
testants by means less violent, and considered the con¬ 
vocation of a council as no improper exp^ient for that 
purposebut pnanised, if gentler arts failed of success, 
that then he would exert himself with rigour to reduce 
to the obedience of the holy see these stubborn enemies 
of the Catholic faith”. / 

• F. PmI. xl«!i. Seek. I. ii. 14S Ifirt. ilc Ceoins. S'AttxboatKb. pu I>. Otj- 
uctu, 4io. Antw. 1578, p. S. 
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Enpeiw Sn^ irere the s 0 ntimeiitBrwii^..wki<|^:..^ 
empl^riMt c^t for Gejcmany, hi^irv^ 
appQi^ifiiil^^i^^thefaq>iretQbeheldatAug84* 
b^rg;' ‘Ip hisi journey towards diat city, he rad 
many opportunities of observing the dispositi^ ofme 
Germahsyi|tii.r^hrd to the points in controversy, and 
found their ininds every v^here somuch irritat^fibd in¬ 
flamed, as convinwd him, thatnothingtendingtoseverity 
or rigour ought to bo attempted, until all other measures 
, . proved ineffectual. Be: made his public entry 

mto^U^burg with e»raordmary pomp; and 
found there such a full assembly of the members of the 
diet,'as was suitable both to .|he importance of the. af¬ 
fairs which were to Comebnder their consideration, and 
to the honour of an'emperor, yrho/aflaer a long absence, 
retu.medito them crowned with re^tation and success. 
His presence seems to have communicated to all parties 
an unusual spirit of moderation and desire of peace. 
The elector of Saxony would, not permit Luther to ac¬ 
company him to the diet, lest he should offend the em¬ 
peror by bringing into his presence a person excommu- 
nicated.by the pope, and Who had bran the author of. 
all those dissensions which know appeared so-difficult ^ 
to compose. At the emperor’s desire, all the Protestant 
princra forbade the divines who accompanied them, to 
preach in public during their residence at Augsburg. 
For the same reason they employed Melancthon, the 
man of the greatest learning, as well as of the most 
pacific and gentle spirit among the reformers, to draw 
up a confession of. their £ulh, .axpr^^ in terms as lit¬ 
tle offensive to the Roman Cati^Ucs, as a i^ard for 
fbe 0011.4 bmth pe^t. Mdanc t h on ,. vrho seldom 

suffered the rancour of controversy to envenom 
'his style, even in writings purely polemical, 
execat^jU tosh so agreeable to,}id 8 .nmar{^..disposition 
with greutii^tuution and address. .The creed which 
he comp||||l^;^bwn by tiie imud of'^ Confession, of 
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Augi^rgy firdta the place where it was presented, was 
read publidy' in the diet. Some Popish divines were 
appointed to examine it; they bi^ught in tbeir animad* 
versions; a dispute ensued ^tweq^them and Melanc- 
thon, seconded by some of his brethren; but though 
Melancdion softened some articles, made concessions 
with regfard to others, and put the least exceptionable 
sense upon all; though the emperor himself laboured 
with great earnestness to reconcile the contending par> 
ties; so many marks of distinction wer? now establish¬ 
ed, and such ^operable barriers 'placed between the 
two churches, that all hopes of bringing about a coali¬ 
tion seemed utterly desperiite.'’ 

Ftom the divines, among wliom his endeavours had 
been so unsuccessful, Charles turned to the pirinces 
their patrons. Nor did'he find them, how clesirous 
soever of accommodation, or willing to oblige the em¬ 
peror, more disposed than .the former to renounce their 
opinions. At that time zeal for religion took possession 
of the minds of men, to a degree which can scarcely 
be conceived by diose who live in an age when the 
passions excited by the first manifestations of truth,' and 
the first recovery of liberty,, have in a great measure 
ceased to operate. This zeal was then of such strength 
as to overcome attachment to their political interests, 
which is commonly the predominant motive among 
princM. The elector of Saxony, tlie landgrave of Hesse, 
and other chiefe of the Protestants, though solicited 
separately by the emperor, and allured by the promise 
or prospect of those advantages which if was known 
they were more solicitous to attain, refused, with a for¬ 
titude hi^y worthy of imitation, to abandon what 
they deemed the cause of God, for the sake of any 
earthly ^uisition.*' 

Every sdiepie iir order to gain or disunite the Pro* 

‘ vSogImihI. t59, ae. Alw.'8eiitwtl AptaksEnngrildi)*. Mcfm.VgD<iw 
HiifL Hbi. Liter. Bcfam. tips, irw, a. 159. • 

4 Sidtl 13t. Scttllet, AmiaL 1S8. 
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seren do- testant party proving abortive, iidtiiiiig nqir re- 
S^pSI?^ mained for the emperor but to ttike aome vigo- 
Tous ini^ureAtowards asserting the doctrines 
and authority of the established church. These, Cam- 
peggio, tile papal nuncio, had c^ways recominrade^as 
the only pi^er and effectual eourse of dealing with such 
obstinate heretics., In compliance witk.jllis opi- 
* . ‘ .nionsandremons^ances,thedietissuedadecree, 
condemning most Of die peculiar tenets held by the Pro¬ 
testants; forbidding any perse^. to pi^ct or tolerate 
such as taught them; enjoin^ a str^t observance of 
the established rites; and prohibiting any farther inno¬ 
vation under severe penalties^ All orders of men were 
required to assist with their persons and fortunes in 
carrying this decree into execution; and such as re¬ 
fused to obey it were declared incapable of acting as 
judges,or of appearing as parties in the imperial cham¬ 
ber, the supreme court of Judicature in the empire. 
To all which was subjoined a promise, that an appli¬ 
cation should be made to the pope, requiring him to 
call a general council within six months, in order to 
terminate all controversies by its sovereign decisions.' 
Thqy entar Hie Severity of this decree, which was aqn-' 
^ sidered as a prelude to the most violent perse- 
snsHuide. eution, alarmed the Protestants, and convinced 
them that the emperor was resolved on their destruc¬ 
tion. The dread of those calamities which were ready 
to fall on the church, (^pressed the fe^le i^irit of Me- 
lancthon; and, as if the cause had already been despe¬ 
rate, he gave himself up to melanchbly and lamentation. 
But Luther, who during the meeting of the diet had 
end^voured to confirm and animate his party by seve¬ 
ral treaties which he addressed to them, was not dis¬ 
concerted or dismayed at the prospedtof this new dan-* 
gu*. He comforted M^ancthon and his .other despond¬ 
ing disciples, and exhqrted the princes hot to abandon 

rSWil.lS9. 
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tho^ trutlu.^which they had lately, asserted with such 
laudable bhldhess.* His exhortations made the deeper 
impression upon them, as they wine greatly alarmed at 
that time by the account of a combination among the 
POj^h princes of the empwe for the maintenance of 
the established religion, to which Charles himself had 
acceded.* This convinced them tiiat it was necessary 
to stand on their guard; and that tl^r own safety, as 
well as the success of their cause, dcijpended on union. 
Filled with this dread of the adverse party, and with 
these sentiments concming the conduct proper for 
Dec s« themselves, they assembled atSm alkalde . There 
they concluded a > leagpie of mutual defence 
against all aggressors,'* by which ^ey formed the Pro¬ 
testant states of the empire into on^regular body, and 
beginning already tp consider tliemselves as such, they 
resolved to apply to the kings of France and England, 
and to implore them to patronise and assist their new 
confederacy. 

Tho empe- An alFair not connected with religion fur- 
nished them with a pretence for courting the 
broUilJr of.formgn princes. Charles, whose ambi- 
ei«wi ^ tious views enlarged in proportion to the in- 
crease of his power and g^randeur, had formed 
a scheme of continuing the imperial crown in his 
family, by procuring his brother Ferdinand to be elected 
king of the Romans. The present juncture was tavour- 
able for the execution of that design. The emperor’s 
arms had been eveiy where victorious; he had given 
law to all Europe at the late peace; no rival now re¬ 
mained in a condition to balance or to control him; and 
the electors, dazzled with the splendour of his su^ess, 
or overawed by the greatness of his power, durst 
scarcely dispute the will of a prince, whose solicitations 
carried with jhem tiie authority of commands. Nor 
did he want plausible reasons to enforce tiie measure. 

Seek. U. 180. Sleid. 140. • Ibid. *00. Hi. II. • Skid; Ukl. 14*. 
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Hie afiairs of hia other kingdoma, he sai^ .ipbUgei|:him 
to be often absdiit from Gibmany; the groMng diaor- 
ders, occaaioDi^ by the controretsiea about religion, ais 
well aa the formidable nmghbourhood of the Turka, 
who continually threatened to break, in with their'^e- 
aolating ^miea ihto the heart of the empire, reijuired 
the. conatant, presence of a prince endowed pru- 
dmic^ ci^^able of .composing the former, and with 
power as weU as v^our sufficient to repel t^ latter. 

. His brother Ferdinand possc^d these qualities in an 
eminent de|^ee; by residing irag in t^rmany, he had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of its constitution and 
manners; having been present almost from the first rise 
of the religious dissensions, he . knew what remedies 
were most.proper,'Vhat ffic’Cmiuans could bear, and 
bow to apply thein; as his ovra dominions lay on 
the Turkish frontier, he was the natural defender of 
Germany against the invasions of the infidels, being 
prompted by interest no less than he would be bound 
in duty to oppose them. 

nefro. These arguments made little impression on 
Protestanta. Experience taught them, that 
^ nothing had contributed more to the undisturbed^ 

progress of their opinions, than, the interregnum after 
Maxinulian’s death, the long absence of Charles, and . 
the slackness of the reins of government which these 
occasioned. Conscioul -of the advantages which thieir 
cause had derived from this rdaxation of government, 
they were unwilling to render it more vigorous, by 
giving theffisedves a new and a fixed master. I^ey 
perceived clearly the extent of Charles’s ^bition, that 
he •ekaed at rendering the imperial crown hereditary 
in t(ia^fiuaaily, and would of course establish in the em- 
pire ap absolute dominion, to whidi elective princes 
Icould: riot have a^[died with eqti8li.&cili|y.' They de- 
' termini therefore toamo ose the 'Section of Ferdinand 
with ^ utmost vigol^^md to rouse their countrymen, 
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by eao^ple and exhortation, to withstand this 
, isii. eMrbachment on didr/liberties. The elector 
jmyji. of Saxony, accordingly^ not oidy ^fiised to he 
pr^rat at thn electoral college, which-the emperor sum- 
mdded to meet'at Cologne, but instructed his eldest 
son.to^ppear therdj and to protest against the election 
as ipfl^^a], illegal, contraiy to the articles of the golden 
bull, and subversive of the lib^es of the empire. 
But the electora whom Charles hadHieen at great pains 
Hch^dio. to gaiib^withotrt regarding either his absence 
or pro^t, chos^. Ferdinand king of the Ro¬ 
mans ; who, a few days after, was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle.* 4 

Negofe.: ' WhentheProtestants, who were assembled a 
second time^at Smalkalde,%ceivcd an account 
of this transaction, and heard, at the' same time, 
’ that prosecutions were commenced, in the 
imperial chamber, against some of their number, on 
account of their religious principles, they thought it 
necessary, not only to renew their foimer confederacy, 
^ but imme^ately to dispatch timir ambassadors 
*' into France and England. Francis had observ- 
e^^ with all the jealousy of a rival, the reputation which 
the emperor had acquired by his seeming disinterest¬ 
edness and. moderation in settling the affairs in Italy; 
and beheld with great concern the successful step which 
he had taken towards perpetuating and extending his 
authority in Germany by &e election of a king of the 
Romans. Nothings however, would have been more 
impolitic than to precipitate his kingdom into a new 
watj’when exhausted by extosaordinwy efforts, and dis¬ 
couraged iU success, before it had got time to recruit 
its'stiength, or to forget pasimirfortunes. As no’pro- 
vocatiotthad been given by me emperor, and hardly a 
pretext for aj^rupture had afforded him, he could 
not violate a treaty of peacelffhich he himself had so 
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latdy solicited, 'widiout forfeiting the esteem oi dll 
Europe, and beii^ detested a^ A prince void of probity 
and honour. He observed, mth great joy, powerful 
Actions beginning to form in the empire ; he listened 
with the utmost eagerness' to the complaints of the 
Protestant princes; and without seeming to counte- 
nence their religious opinions, determined secretly to 
cherish those sparks of political discord which might 
be afterward kkidled into, a flame. For this purpose, 
he sent William de Bellay, one of the ^est negotiators 
in France, into Germany, who, visitiifg the courts of 
the malecontent princes, and heightening their ill hu¬ 
mour by various arts, concluded an alliance between' 
them and his master,' which, though concealed at that 
time, and productive of no immediate effects, laid the 
foundation of a unioD>. fatal on many occasions to 
Charles’s ambitious projects; and shewed the discon¬ 
tented princes of Germany, whbre, for the future, they 
might find a protector no less able tiian willing to un-- 
dertake their defence against tiie encroachments of the 


emperor. 

Charles, in complaisance to whom, the pope 
had long retarded, and now openly opposed his di¬ 
vorce, was no less disposed than Francis to streng^en 
a league which might be rendered so formidable to the 
emperor. But his fhvburite project of the divorce led* 
him into such a . labyrinth of schemes and negotiations, 
and he was, at the same time, so intent on abolishing 
the pkpal jurisdiction in England, thathe had no leisure 
for foreign affairs. This obliged him to. rest satisfied 
with giving general promises, together witii a small 
supply of money to the confedenUes of Smalkalde.* 
chariu . Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced 
Charles that tfa|s was not a juncture when the 
■nti.. extirpation of ,^resy was to be attempted by 

I Belli^m. «.130.b. See: ^i.14. ' * H«teit.l5S. 154. 
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yiolesiceand ngour; that, in compliance with the pope's 
incliliatioitt, he had already proceeded with impru* 
dent precipitation; and that it was more his interest 
to consolidate (rermany into one united and vigorous 
body, than to divide and enfeeble it by a civil war. 
The Protestants, who were considerable as welPby 
their numbers as by their zeal, had-acquired additional 
weight and importance by their joining in that con¬ 
federacy into which the rash steps taken at Augsburg 
had forced theiu. Having now discovered their own 
strength, they dfespised the decisions of the imperial 
chamber; and being secure of foreign protection, were 
ready to set the head of the empire at defiance. At the 
same time tlie peace with France was precarious, the 
friendship of an irresolute and inlerested pontiff was 
not to be relied on; and Solyman, in order to repair 
the discredit and loss which his arms had sustained in 
the former campaign, was preparing to enter Austria 
with more numerous forces. On all these accounts, 
especially the last, a speedy accommodation with the 
malecontent princes became necessary, not only for the 
accomplishment of his future schemes, but for ensuring 
his present safety. Negotiations were, accordingly* 
carried on by his direction with the elector of Saxony 
and his associates; after many delays, occasioned by 
their jealousy of the emperor, and of each other; after 
innumerable difliculties mrising fnnn the indexible na¬ 
ture of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being 
altered, modified, or relinquished in Ae same 
them fa. manno* as points of political interest, terms of 
pacification were agreed upon at Nuremberg, 
io'jirtS- wtMed solemnly in the diet at Ratisbpn. 

In Ais treaty it was stipuUted, That univeml 
peace be established in Germany, until Ae meeting of 
a general council, Ae convot^tion of which wiAin six 
months the emperor shall endmvour to procure; that ■ 
no person shall be molested on account of religion ; 
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that A stop shidi^lie put to all processes begun by the 
imperial chamber agmhst Protestants, and the sentences 
already pass^ to their'deti^ent shall be declared 
void. On their part, the Protestants engaged to assist 
the emperor with all their forces in resisting the inva¬ 
sion of the Turks.* Thus by thdr firmness in adher¬ 
ing to tiieir principles, by ^e unanimity with which 
they urged all their claims, and by their dexterity in 
.availing themselves of the emperor’s situation, the Pro¬ 
testants obtained terms which amounted almost to a 
toleration of their religion; all the ibncessions were 
made by Charles,* none by them; even the favourite 
point of their approving his brother's election was not 
mentioned ; and the Protestants of Grermany, who had 
hitherto been viewed only as a religious sect, came 
.henceforth to be considered as a political body of no 
small consequence.'’ 

The intelligence which Charles received, of 
ID Hon- Solyman’s having entered Hungary at the head 

of three hundred thouswd men, bjrought die 
. deliberations of the diet at Ratbbon to a period; the 
contingent both of troops and money, which each 
prince was to furnish towards the'defence of the empire, 
having been already. settled. The Protestants, as a 
testimony of their gratitude to the en^eror, exerted 
themselves with extraordinary jzeal, and brought into 
the field forces which .exceeded in numbj^ the quota 
imposed oh them; the Catholics imitiding their example, 
one of the gpreatest and best appointed armies that had 
^ever been levied in Germany, assembled near Vienna. 
Being joined by a-body of Spanish and Italian veterans 
under the marquis del Guasto; by some heavy-armed 
cavalry from the Low>-Conntries; and by the troops 
which Perdinand had raised in Bohemia, Austria, and 
his other-tOimtories, [i ^ounted in all to ninety thou- 

' ' ~ *)b Mant CofDi hiptannliqQe, ton. W. part li. 87.89. 
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sand disciplined foo^ and thirty thoiuand horse, besides 
a prodigious swarm of irregulars. Of vast army, 
worfliy the first prinOe iit Christendom; the emperor 
took the command in person ; and mankind waited in 
suspense the ikue of a deasive battle between the two 
greatest monarchs in the wOrldt But each of them 
dreading the other s power and ^ood fortune, they botli 
conducted their operations with such excessive caution, 
that a campaign, for which such iihmense preparations 
had been mad<^ ended without any memorable event. 
September SolymM, finding it impossible to gain ground 
Octo- upon an enemy always attentive and on his 
guard, marched back to Constantinople towards 
the end of autumn.* It is remarkable, that in such a 
martial age, when every gentleman was a soldier, and 
every prince a general, this was the first time that 
Charles, who had already carried on such extensive 
wars, and gained so many victories, appeared at the 
head of his troops. In this first essay of his arms, to 
have opposed such a leader as Solyman, was no small 
honour; to have obliged him to retreat, merited very 
coakderable praise. 

About the beginning of this campaign, the 
' elector of Saxony died, and was succeeded by 
his son John Frederic. The Reformatiou rather gained 
than lost by that event; the new elector, no less attached 
’ than his predecessors to the opinions of Luther, occu¬ 
pied the station which they had held at the head of the 
Protestant party, and defended, with the boldness and 
zeal of youth, ^at cause which they had fostered and 
reared Hvidi the caution of more advanced age. 

The nope- Immediately after the retreat of the Turks, 
impktient to revisit Spain, set out on 
ItthlTSlji thither, for Itafyi -As he was extremely 

to spidn. desirous of an interview with the pope, they met 
a second time at Bologna, with the same external de> 

O'Toni Hilt. lih. xxi. p; lOA, iuti ilinrs-Hiit. dc rEmpiK, i. S. SW. ' -- 
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monstrations ofTespect and. friendship, but with little 
of that confidrace which had subsisted between them 
during their late negotiations thei^e.. Clement was much 
dissatisfied with the emperor's proceedings at Augs¬ 
burg: his concessions with regard to the speedy convo¬ 
cation of a council, having more than cancelled all the 
merit of the severe decree against the doctrines of the 
reformers. The toleration granted to the Protestants 
at Ratisbou, and the more explicit promise concerning 
a council, with which it was accompanied, had irritated 
Negotii- farther. Charles, however, partly from 

Uum con- conviction that the meeting of a council would 
gVoeni* be attended with salutary effects, and partly 
conncii, desire to please the Germans, having 

solicited the pope by his ambassadors to call that assem¬ 
bly without delay, and now urging the same thing in 
person, Clement was greatly embarrassed what reply he 
should make to a request which it was indecent to re¬ 
fuse, and dangerous to grant. He endeavoured at first 
to divert Charles from the measure; but, finding him 
inflexible, he had recourse to artifices which he knew 
would delay, if not entirely defeat, the calling of that 
assembly. After the plausible pretext of its being pre¬ 
viously necessary to settle, with all parties concerned, 
the place of the council’s meeting; the manner of its 
proceedings ; the right of the persons who should be 
admitted to vote; and the authority of their decisions; 
he dispatched a nuncio, accompanied by an ambassador 
from the emperor, to the elector of Saxony as head of 
the Protestants. With regard to each of these articles, 
inextricable difliculties and contests arose. The Pro¬ 
testants demanded a council to be held in Germany; 
the pope insisted that it should meet in Italy; they con¬ 
tended, that all points in dispute should be determined 
by the words of Holy Scripture alone; he considered 
not only the decrees of the church, but the opinions of 
■fathers and doctors, as of equal authority; they re- 
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quired a free council, in which the divines, commis> 
sioned by different churchy, should be allowed a voice ; 
be aimed at modelling; the council in suejt a manner as 
would render it entirely dependent on his pleasure. 
Above all, the Protestants thought it unreasonable, that 
they should bind themselves to submit to the decrees 
of a council, before they knew on what principles these 
decrees were to be founded, by what persons they were 
to be pronounced, and what forms of proceedings they 
would observe. The pope maintained it to be altogether 
unnecessary to call a council, if those who demanded 
it did not previously declare their resolution to acqui¬ 
esce in its decrees. In order to adjust such a variety 
of points, many expedients were proposed, and the ne¬ 
gotiations spun out to such a length, as effectually 
answered Clement’s purpose of putting off the meeting 
of a council, without drawing on himself the whole in¬ 
famy of obstructing a measure which all Europe deemed 
so essential to the good of the church.'* 

Aud for Together with this negotiation about calling 
preserving 3[, council, the emperor carried on another, which 
l!liHiuy“of he had still more at heart, for securing the peace 
established in Italy. As Francis had renounced 
his pretensions in that country with great reluctance, 
Charles made no doubt but that be would lay Iiold on 
die first pretext afforded him, or embrace the first oppor-' 
tunity which presented itself, of recovering what lie had 
lost. It becauMS necessary, on this account, to take moa- 
$urc.s for assembling an army able to opjiose him. As 
his treasury, drained by along wav, could not snp[>ly tlie 
sums requisite for keeping such a body constantly on 
foot, he attempted to throw that burden on his allies, 
and to provide for the safety of his own dominions at 
their expense, by proposing that the Italian states .should 
enter into a league of defence against all invaders; th^ 
on the first appearance of danger, an army should Hk 
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raised and mainlined at tbe common chai^^ «ndihat 
Antonio de Leyai^ sbould be ap|^ointed tbe goneredk-i- 
simo.. Nor Trai tbe propos^ i^lbceptable to Cleo^t, 
though foL a reason very different from that which in- 
duced .the emperor to make it. Ho hoped, by 
diis expedient, to deliver Italy from the German 
and Spanish veterans, which had so long filled all the 
powers in that country with terror, and still kept them 
Feb. S 4 ™ subjection to the imperial yoke. A league 
was accordingly concluded; all the Italian 
states, the Venetians excepted, acceded to it; the sum 
which each of .the contracting parties should furnish 
towards maintaining the army was fixed; the emperor 
a^eed to withdraw the troops vhich gave so much 
umbrage to his allies, and which her was unable any 
longer to support. Having disbanded part of them, 
and removed the rest to Sicily and Spain, he em* 

. .. barked on board Doria’s galleys, and arrived at 
Barcelona.- 

Dnigm Notwithstanding all the precautions for se- 
curing the peace of Germany, and maintaining 
unFranch that system which he had established in Italy, 
ttollSpirVthe emperor became every day more and more 
apprehensive that both would be soon disturbed ' 
by the intrigues or arms of the French king. His ap> 
•prehensions were well founded^ as nothing but the des¬ 
perate situation of his affairs could have brought Francis 
to give his consent to a treaty so dishonouraUe and dis¬ 
advantageous as that of Cambray: he, at the very time 
of ratifying it, had formed a resolution to observe it no 
longer than necessity compelled him, and took|i sqileran 
protest though with the most profound secrecy, agunst 
several-articles in the treaty, particularly that whereby 
he ’renouneed all pretensions to. the dudiy of Milan, lb 
nnjiist, injurious to his heirs, and invalid. One of the 
crown lasers, by his command, entered a protest to 
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the purpose, and with the like secrecy, when the 
latihcation of the treaty registered ^in the parlia- 
mei^df Paris/ Francis seems to have thought that, by 
employing an artifice unworthy of a king, destructive of 
public faith, and of the mutud confidence on which all 
transactions between nations are founded, he was re¬ 
leased from any obligation to perform the most solemn 
promises, or to adhere to the most sacred engagements. 
From the moment he concluded the peace of Cambray, 
he wished and watched for an opportunity of violating 
it with safety. He endeavoured for that reason to 
strengthen his alliance with the king of England, whose 
friendship he cultivated with the greatest assiduity. He 
put the military force of his own kingdom on a better 
and more respectable footing than ever. He artfully 
fomented the jealousy and discontent of tire German 
princes. 

Particu- above all, Francis laboured to break the 

i«ri;wiib strict confederacy which subsisted between 
die pope. Qjjjjfigg Clement; and had soon the satis¬ 
faction to observe appearances of disgust and aliena¬ 
tion arising in the mind of that suspicious and inte¬ 
rested pontiif, which gave him hopes that Uieir union 
would not l}e lasting. As the emperor’.s decision in 
lavour of the duke of Ferrara had greatly irritated the 
pope, Francis aggravated the injustice of that proceed¬ 
ing, and flattered Clement that the papal see would find 
in him a more impartial and no less powerful protector. 
As the importunity with which Charles demanded a 
council was extremely ofiensive to tlie pope, Francis 
artfully created obstacles to prevent it, and attempted 
to divert the German princes, his allies, from insisting 
so obstinately on that point.* As the emperor had 
igtfined Such en ascendant over C9^ent by contributing 
to aggrandize his family, Francis endeavoured to allure 
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him by the same iiresistible ba,it, proposing a mar¬ 
riage between his second son, Henry duke of Orleans, 
and Catharine,- the daughter of we pope’s cousin, Xau- 
rence di Medici. On the first o-verture of this match, 
the emperor could not persuade himself that Francis 
really intended to debase the royal blood of France by 
an alliance with Catharine, whose ancestors had been 
so lately private citizens and merchants in Florence, 
and believed that he meant only to fiatter or amuse the 
ambitious pontiff. He thought it necessary, however, 
to efface the impression which such a dazzling ofler 
might have made, by promising to break off the mar¬ 
riage which had been agreed on between his own niece 
thekiqg of Denmark’s daughter, and the duke of Milan, 
and to substitute Catharine in her place. But the 
French ambassador producingunexpectedly fiill powers 
to conclude the marriage-treaty with the duke of Or¬ 
leans, this expedient had no effect. Clement was so 
highly pleased with an honour which added such lustre 
and dignity to the house of Medici, that he offered to 
grant Catharine the investiture of considerable territo¬ 
ries in Italy, by way of portion; he seemed ready to 
support Francis in prosecuting his ancient claims in 
that country, and consented to a personal interview 
with that monarch.* 


^ . Charles was at the utmost pains to prevent a 
betwecq meeting, in which nothing was likely to pass 
and'Fm- but what would be of detriment to him; nor 
could he bear, after he had twice condescended 
to visit the pope ip his own territories, that Clement 
should bestow such a mark of distinction on his rival, 
as to venture on a voyage by sea, at an unfavourable 
season, in order to pay court to Francis in the French 
dmdinions. But the pope's eagerness to accomplish 
the match overcame aU the scruples of pride, or fear, 
or jealous^ which would probably have influenced him 
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October occasion. The interview, not¬ 

withstanding several artiBces of tlie emperor to 
prevent it, took place at I^arseilles, with extraordinary 
pomp, and demonstrations of confidence on both sides; 
and the marriage, which the ambition and abilities of 
Catharine rendered in the sequel as perniciou.s to 
France, as it was then thought dishonourable, was coii- 
surainatcd. But whatever schemes may have been se¬ 
cretly concerted by the pope and Francis in favour of 
the duke of Orleans, to whom his father propo.scd to 
make over all bis rights in Italy, so careful were they 
to avoid giving any cause of offence to the c'lnpcror, 
that no treaty was concluded between them and e.vcn 
in the marriage-articles, Catharine renounced all claims 
and pretensions in Italy, except to the duchy of\ir- 
bino.‘ 

Pope’s very time when he was carrying on 

conduct these negotiations, and forming this connexion 
{;trdtotiic with Fmicis, which gave so great umbrage 
Enliwid’s to the emperor, such was the artifice and dupli- 
fiivocce. qJ- Clement’s character, that he. sufi'ered the 

latter to direct'all his proceedings with rt-gard to tlie 
king of England, and was no lc.ss attentive to gratify him 
in that particular, than if the most cordial union had 
still subsisted between them. Henry'.s suit for a divorce 
had now continued near six years; during all wliich 
period the pope negotiated, promised, retracted, and 
concluded nothing. After bearing repeated delays and 
disappointments longer than could have been expected 
from a prince of such a choleric and impetuou.s tcra[jer, 
the patience of Henry was at last so much exhau.sted, 
that he applied to another tribunal for that decree 
which he had solicited in vain at Rome, ('ranmer, 
ardhbishop of Canterbury, by a sentence founded on 
the authority of universities, doctors, and rabbics, 
who had been consulted with respect to the point, an- 
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nulled tbe king’s marriage urith Catharine; her daugh¬ 
ter was declared.illegitimate; and Anne Boleyne ac¬ 
knowledged as queen of England. At the same time, 
Henry began, t^t only to negl^pt and to threaten the 
pope, whbm he had hitherto courted, but to make in¬ 
novations in the church, of whilSli he had formerly been 
such a' zealous defender, dement, who had already 
seen M^maay provinces and kingdoms revolt from the 
holy see, became apprehensive at last, that England 
might imitate their example'; ' and partly from his soli-. 
citude to prevent that fatal blow, partly in compliance 
with the French king’s solicitations, determined to give 
1534 ,' Henry such satisfaction as might retain him 
Mucfa S3, within the bosom of the church. But the vio¬ 
lence of the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, did not 
allow the pope leisure for executing this prudent reso¬ 
lution, and hurried him, with a prebipitation fatal to the 
Roman see, to issue a bull rescinding Cranmer’s sen¬ 
tence, confirming Henry’s marriage wi^ Catharine, and 
declaring him excommunicated, if, within a time spe¬ 
cified, he did not abandon the wife he had taken, and 
return to her whom he had deserted. .Enraged at this 
unexpected decree, Henry kept no longer any measures 
P,pj with the court qf Rome; his subjects seconded 
his resentment and.indi^aticm; an act of par- 
in Eds> liament was passed, abolishing the papal power 
and jurisdiction in England; by another, the 
king was declared supreme head of the church, and fdl 
the authority of which the popes .were deprived was 
vested in him. That vast fabilc of ecclesiastical do-> 
minion which had been raised witii such art, and of 
which the foundations seemed to have been laid so deep, 
being no. longer supported by the veneration of the 
peo^e,’:wa8. overturne4 ,in a moment. . Henry himself, 
with the caprice peciili^ to his character, continued to 
defend the doctrines of the Romish church as fiercely 
as he atta<^edjts jurisdictipn. He alternately perse- 
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cuted the Protestants for rejecting the former, and the 
Catholics for acknowl^^;ing the latter. But his sub¬ 
jects^-being once permitted to enter into new paths, did 
not choose to stop short at the precise point prescribed 
by him. Having been encouraged by his example to 
break some of their fetters, they were so impatient to 
shake off what still remained,^ that, in the following 
reign, with the applause of the greater part of the nation, 
a total separation was made from the church of Rome 
in articles of doctrine, as well as in matters of disci¬ 
pline and jurisdiction. 

Death of ^ delay might have |aved tlic see of 
Clement Rome from all the unhappy consequences of 
Clement's rashness. Soon after his s^tcnct' 
against Henry, he fell into a languishing distemper, 
which, gradually wasting his constitution, put 
****** **■ an end to his pontificate, the most unfortunate, 
both during its continuance, and by its effects, that 
Election of churdi had known for many ages. The 
Octob Vs which the cardinals entered the 

conclave, they raised to the papal throne Alex¬ 
ander Famese, dean of the sacred college, and the 
oldest member of that body, who assumed the name of 
Paul III. The account of his promotion was received 
with extraordinary acclamations of joy by the people 
of Rome, highly pleased, after an interval of more than 
a hundred years, to see the crown of St. Peter placed 
on the head of a Roman citizen. Persons more capable 
of judging, formed a favourable presagpe'of his admi¬ 
nistration, from the experience which be had acquired 
un^er fpur pontificates, as well as the character of 
prudence and moderation which he had uniformly 
maintained in a station of great eminence, and dur¬ 
ing an active {^riod that required both talents and 
address.' 

Europe, it is probable, owed the continuance of its 
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peace to the death of Clement; for although no traces 
remain in history of any league concluded between 
him and Francis, it is scarcely to be doubted but that 
he would have’ seconded the operations of the French 
aians in Italy, that he might have gratified his ambition 
by seeing one of his family possessed of the supreme 
power in Florence, and another in Milan. But upon 
the dection of Paul 111,, who had hitherto adhered 
uniformly to the imperial. interest, Francis found it 
necessary to suspend his operations for some time, and 
to put off the commiencement of hostilities against the 
emperor, on which, before the death o/ Clement, he 
had been fully ^termined. 

. . While Francis waited for an opportunity to 

tion of the renew a war which had hitherto proved so fatal 
' to himself and his subjects, a transaction of a 
GerroBojr. yg^y singular nature was carried on in Ger¬ 
many. Among* many beneficial and salutary effects of 
which the Reformation was the immediate cause, it was 
attended, as must be the case in all actions and events 
wherein men are concerned, with some consequences 
of an opposite nature. When the human mind is roused 
by gr^d objects, and agitated by strong passions, its 
operations acquire such force, that they are apt to be¬ 
come irregular and extravagant. Upon any great re- 
volutioiji in religion, such irregularities abound most 
at that particular period, when men, having thrown off 
the authority of their ancient principles, do not yet 
fully comprehend the nature,, or feel the obligation of 
tlfose new tenets which they have embraced. The 
mind, in that situation, pushing forward.with the bold¬ 
ness which prompted it to reject established opinions, 
and not guided by a clear knowledge of the sys^m 
substituted in their place, disdains all restraint, and 
runs into wild notions, which often lead to scandalous 
or immoral conduct. Thus, in the first ages of the Chris¬ 
tian church, many of the new converts, having- re- 
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nounced their ancient systems of reUg'ious faith, and 
being but imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity, broached the most ex¬ 
travagant opinions, equally subversive of piety and 
virtue; all which errors disappeared or were exploded 
when the knowledge of religion increased, and came 
to be more generally diffused. In like manner,, soon 
after Luther’s appearance, the raskmess or ignorance of 
some of his disciples led them to publish tenets no less 
absurd than pernicious, which being- proposed to men 
extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and at a time 
when their minds were occupied chiefly with religious 
■speculations, gained too easy credit and authority among 
them. To these causes must be imputed the extrava¬ 
gances of Muncer, in the year 1525, a.s well as tin- 
rapid progres.s which his opinion.s made among tin- 
peasants j but tliough the insurrection excited ,hy that 
fanatic was soon suppre.ssed, several of his followers 
lurked in different places, and endeavoured privately 
to propagate his opinions. 

Origin and those provinces of Upper Geriunny which 
teneu of had already been so cruelly wasted by their 
* ***'' enthusiastic rage, the magistrates watched their 
motions w ith such severe attention, that many of them 
found it necessary to retire into other countries ; some 
were punished, others driven into exile, and their errors 
were entirely rooted out. But in the Netherlands an<l 
Westphalia, where the pernicious tendency of their 
opinions was more unknown, and guarded against with 
less care, they got admittance into several towns, and 
spread the infection of their principles. The most re¬ 
markable of their religious tenets related to the sacra 
ment of baptism, which, as they contended, ought to 
be administered only to persons grown up to years of 
understanding,‘and should be performed not by sprink¬ 
ling them widi water, but by dipping them in it: for 
tliis reason tliey condemned the baptiion of iidants: 
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and rebaptizing all whom they admitted into’ their ao- 
ciely, the sect came*to be distinguished by the name 
of anabaptists. . To this peculiar ilotion concerning 
baptism, which h^ the appearance of being founded 
on tile p)ractice of the church in the apostolic age, and 
contains, nothing iiiconsistent with the peace and order 
of human society,. they added other - principles of a 
most entimsiastic as)>well as dangerous nature They 
maintained that, among Christians who had the^re- 
cepts of the gospel to direct, and the Spirit of God to 
guide them, the office of magistracy was not only un¬ 
necessary, but an unlawful encroachment on their spiri¬ 
tual liberty; that the distinctions occasioned by birth, 
or rank, or wealtii, being contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel, which considers all men as equal, should be 
entirely abolished ; that all Qhristians, throwing their 
possessions into one common stock, should live to¬ 
gether in that state of equality which becomes mem¬ 
bers of the same family j that as neitiier the laws of 
nature, nor the precepts of the New Testament, had 
imposed any restraints upon men with regard to the 
number of wives which they might marry, they should 
use that liberty which God himself had granted to the 
patriarchs. 

Setiieno ' .Such Opinions, propagated and maintained 
Mumter. enthusiastic zeal and boldness, were not 

long without producing the violent effects natural to 
them. Two anabaptist prophets, John Matthias, a 
baker of Haerlem,. and John Boccold, or Beiikels, a 
journeyman tailor of Leyden, possessed with the rage 
of snaking proselytes, fixed their residence at Mun¬ 
ster, an imperial city in Westphalia, of the first rank, 
under the sovereignty of Jts bishop, but governed by 
its own .{senate and consuls. As neither of these fa¬ 
natics wanted the talente requisite in desperate enter¬ 
prises—great resolution, the appearance of sanctity, 
bold pretensions to inspiration, and a confident and 
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plausible manner of discoursingr-thcy soon gained 
many converts. Among these were Roathman, who 
had first preached the Protestant doctrine in Munster, 
and Cnipperdoliiig, a citizen of good birth and con¬ 
siderable eminence. Imboldened by the countenance 
of suck disciples, they openly taught their opinions; 
and not satisfied with tiitit liberty, tliey made several 
attempts, though without success, to become masters of 
the town, in order to get their tene'ts established by 
public authority. At last, having secretly called in 
their associates from the neighbouring country, they 
suddenly took possession of tlic arscmul and 
inaiten‘of scnate-lioiisc ill the night-time, and running 
«iatcitj. iJifQugij tjie streets with drawn sword.s, and 
horrible bowlings, cried out alternately, “ Repent, and 
be baptizedand “ Depart, ye ungodly.” The sena¬ 
tors, the canons, ,the nobility, together with the niorc 
sober citizens, whetlier Papists or Protestants, 
Fibruary. their tlireats and outcries, fled in 

confusion, and left the city under die dominion of a 
frantic multitude, consisting chiefly of strangers. No¬ 
thing now remaining to overawe or control them, they 
set about modelling the government according to their 
own wild ideas; and though at first they shewed so 
much reverence for the ancient constitution, as to elect 
£.ubibh > senators of their own sect, and to appoint 
new forin CnipperdoHng and another proselyte consuls, 
men?. this was nothing more than form; for all their 
proceedings were directed by Matthias, who, in the 
style, and with the authority of a prophet, uttered his 
commands, which it was instant death to disobey. 
Having begun with encouraging the multitude to pil¬ 
lage the churches, and deface their ornaments; he en¬ 
joined them to destroy all books except the Jiible, as 
useless or impious; he ordered the estate.** of .such, as 
fled to be confiscated, and sold to the inhabitants of 
the adjacent countty; he commanded every man to 
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bring forth his gold, silver, and other predous effects, 
and to lay, them at l^is feet; the wedth amassed by 
these means, ‘ he deposited in a public treasuiy, and 
named deacohs to dispense it for the common use of all. 
The members of rids commonwealth being thus brought 
to a perfect equality^ he commanded all of them to eat 
at tables prepared in public, and even prescribed the 
dishes which were to be served up each day. Having 
finished his plan of reformation, his next care vms to 
provide for the defence of the city; and he took mea¬ 
sures for that purpose with a prudence which savoured 
nothing of fanatidsm. He collected large mag^azines 
of every kind; he repaired and extended the fortifica¬ 
tions, obliging every person without distinction to 
'work in liis turn; he formed such as were capable of 
bearing arms into regular bodies, and endeavoured to 
add the stibility of discipline to the impetuosity of 
enthusiasm. He sent emissaries to the anabaptists in 
the Low Countries, inviting them to assemble at Mun¬ 
ster, which he dignified with the name of Mount-Sion, 
that from thence they might set out to reduce all the 
nations of the earth under their dominion. He him¬ 
self was unwearied in attending to every thing neces¬ 
sary for the security or increase of the sect; animating 
his disciples his own example to decline no labour, 
as well as to submit to every hardship; and their en¬ 
thusiastic passions being kept from subsiding by a per¬ 
petual succession of exhortations, revelations, and pro¬ 
phecies, they seemed ready to undertake or to suffer 
thing in maintenance of their opinions. 

The uibop While they were thus employed, the bishop 
of Munster, having assembled a considerable 
egainit army, advanced to besiege the town. On his 
approach, Mitthias sallied out at the head of 
some chosen troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, 
forced it, and after great slaughter returned to tlie city 
loaded with glory andspoil. Into-xicated with this sue- 
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cess, he appeared next day brandishing a spear, and de¬ 
clared, that, in imitation of Gideon, he would go ibrth 
with a handful of men and smite the host of the ungodly. 
May. ^hom he named, followed him 

without hesitation in this mid enterprise, and, 
rushing on die enemy with a frantic courage, were cut 
oflf to a man. The death of their prophet occa.sioued 
at first great consternation among his disciples; hut 
johnaf^ Boccold, by the same gifts and pretensions 
Leyden which had gained Matthias credit, soon reviveil 
pea"tX their spirits and hopes to such a degree, that 
’a^JSTngiiie succecded the deceased prophet in the same 
anabap- absolute dircctioD of all their affairs. As he ditl 

•'Sts. , 

not possess that enterprising couragt; which 
distinguished his predecessor, he satisfied himsi-if with 
carrying on a defensive war; and, witliout attempting 
to annoy the enemy by sallies, he waited for the succours 
he expected from the Low Countries, the arrival of which 
was often foretold and promised by their prophets. 
But though less daring in action than Matthias, he was 
a wilder enthusiast, and of more unbounded ambition. 
Soon after the death of his predeces.sor, having, by ob- 
.scure visions and prophecies, prepared the multitude 
for some extraordinary event, he stripped liimself naked, 
and, marching through the streets, proclaimed with a 
loud voice, “ That the kingdom of Sion wa.s a» hand ; 
that whatever was highest on earth should be brought 
low, and whatever was lowest should be exalted." In 
order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as the 
most lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled with the 
ground; he degraded the senators chosen by .Matthias, 
and depriving Cnipperdoling of the consulship, the 
highest office in the commonwealth, appointed him to 
execute the lowest and most infamous, that of common 
hangman, to which stn^ige transition the other agreed, 
not only without murmuring, but with the utmost joy; 
and such was the despotic rigour of Boccold’s adminis- 
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tratioD,. that lie called: almost eyny day to perform 

.some d.i)l||;pr o&er C||!%'is i^retched iB^nction. la place 
of the .sea^nr he named twetre fudges, ac¬ 

cording to t^namber of tiibes ini Israel^ to preside in 
all afEuia; re!|^^ |9.,lnn>sc0,^&e same authorify 
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Elected ' Npt safisfied, howevet,'titles 
king. whiohVere hot snpTeme^ a:firop 1 |ii^j, whom'be 
had gained and tutored, having called th^ inhl^tude to- 
gethelr,^ declared it to be the will pfGod, that John'Boc- 
cold should be king of Sion, and sit oh the throne of 
Jude *4. JQbu, kneeling down, accepted of the 

^avenly call, which he solemnly protested had . 
b^en revealed likewise to himself, and immediately 

acknowledged iks monarch by the deluded multitude.. 
From that moment he assumed all the state and pomp 
of royalty. He wore a, crown of gold, and was clad in 
thelrichest^hhd most sumptuous garments. A Bible was 
carried on his one hand, a naked sword on the c^er. 
A great body of gqards accompanied him when he ap¬ 
peared in public. He coined money stamped with his 
own image, and appointed the great offiegfs of his house- 
h(dd and kingdom, among whom Cnippirdpling was 
nomi^ted governor of thh city, as.a rewaill^ hiafor- 
m^ aubmUsion. 

Hbiken':. . ' Having now attained .die height', of. power, 
Pochold. begi^: to passi^ which he 

.^i!t ; 4 ; ^bad hitherto i^t^ ^ tiidulged only'in se- 

^8 die excesses ofenthusiasmbave been observed 
i^m^ageto.lead n^^^sual gratifipaftions, die same 
j^ 3 p||totioii^that 18 s^^|)tible'dl-‘dte former, being .re- 
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their ears were once accustomed to Uiis licentious doc¬ 
trine, and tbeir passions inflamed with the pjtospcct of 
such unbounded indulgence, he himself set<the'm an ex¬ 
ample of udng what he called flieir Christian liberty, 
by marrying at once three among which the 

widow'of Matthias, a womaa df'iNiiigtflar beauty, was 
one. As he was;tJlured by beai^t of die love of va¬ 
riety, be gradt^y added to the nuiiaber of his wives, 
until they atnounted to fourteen, though the widow of 
Matthias Was the oidy One dignified with the title ot 
queen, or who shared with him the s^endour and orna¬ 
ments of royalty. After the example of their prophet, 
the multitude gave themselves up to th<; most l{ccntiou.s 
and uncontrolled gratification of their desires.. No man 
remained satisfied wifli a single wife. Not to use their 
Christian liberty, was deemed a crime. Persons were 
appointed to search the houses for young women grown 
up to maturity, whom they instantly compelled to marry. 
Together with polygamy, freedom of divorew, its inse¬ 
parable attendant, was introduced, and became a new 
source of corruption. Every excess was committed, of 
which the passions of men are capable, when restrained 
neither by the ^tbority of laws nor the sense of de¬ 
cency;". and by a monstrous and almost incredible* 
conjunct^, voluptuousness was engrafted on retj^ion, 
and dissolute riot accompanied the austerities of fana¬ 


tical devotion. ^ 

A eoBfe. Meanwhile the Germap princes ^ivere h^ighly 
deiwj ■' offended nt . the insult offered to their-dignity 
by BpdhoM’s presumptuous usurpation of royal 
honours {and the pro^pite manners of his 
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lowers, whicljL were a reproach to the Christian name, 
filled loen. of sill professions with honor. Luther, who 
had testihed against this fanatical spirit on its first ap¬ 
pearance, now deeply lamented its progress, and having 
exposed the delusion with grealptrength of argument, 
as well as ■ acruhony of style, called loudly on all the 
states of Germa^.to put a stop a frenzy no less 
pernicious to society; than fiital to The .em¬ 

peror, occupied with oth^ cares and prqj^ts, had not 
leisure to attend to such d distant object; but the princes 
of the empire, assembled by the king of the Romans, 
•voted a supply of men and money to the bishop of 
Munst^, who being unable to keep an army on foot, 
had converted the'siege of the town into a blockade. 
a-.<.gT the '^be forces raised in consequence of this reso- 
lown. lution, were putunder thecommand of an officer 

of experience, who approaching the town towards the 
end of spring, in the year 1535, pressed it more closely 
than formerly; but found the fortifications, so strong 
and so diligently guarded, that he durst not attempt an 
assault. It was npw above fif^n months since the 
Anahiqitists had established their dominion in Munster; 
they had during that time undergone.,prodigious fa¬ 
tigue in working oh the fortificaticHis, and performing 
military doty, ^Notwithstanding the. prudent 
attention pf their ^king to provide fi}r their sub- 
cim of thejslstence, and/his frugaT as well as regular 
'“'****^' economy in their ^blic meals, they began to 
feel thei^pprOach of fiunine.' ^venil small bodies of 
thejir brethren, whp were advancing to their'assistance 
firpm the Low Coimtries, had been intercepted and cut 
ter ‘and, whilb all Germany was ready to com¬ 

bine aj^ttihst them, ^ey; had no prospect of wiccour. 
BuMuch was the ascendantwhich Buccold had ac- 
quired'^er the multituda^ajid^so. powerful the fiuci- 
naticih of enthusi^mj that^^ir hopes, w^ as sanguine 
as eves, and they hearkened, with implicit credulity to 
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the viNons end predictions of their prophets, who as¬ 
sured them, that die Almighty would speedily interpose 
in order to deliver the city. The faith, hoover, of 
some few, shaken by the violence and length of their 
sufferings, began to foil; but b^]^ jsospected of an in¬ 
clination to surrendertothwenehtyi tiity^ were punished 
with immediaty drath, as g^iltydfuij^Uity in distrusting 
the power of Qtiii One of the wives having 

uttered certain words which implied some doubt con¬ 
cerning hisdnrine mission, he instantly called the whole, 
number together, and commanding the blasphemer,'as 
he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with his 
own bands; and so far were the rest from expressing 
any horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in 
dancing with a frantic joy around the bleeding body of 
their companion. ^ 

By this time, the besieged endured the utmost 
rigour of famine; but they chose rather to suf- 
Jiue t. £gj. Jiar(jjliips.j the recital of which is shocking 
to humanity, than to listen to the terms of capitulation 
offered them by the bishop. At last a deserter, whom 
they had taken into their service, being either less in¬ 
toxicated with the fames of enthusiasm, or unable any 
longer to bear such distress, made his escape to the 
enemy. informed their gentifal of a weak part in 
the fortifications which he had observed, and assuring 
him that tibe besieged, exhausted with hung» and fa¬ 
tigue, kept watch there with litde care, he offered to 
lead a party thither in the night The pro}^ was 
accepted, and a chosen body of troops appointed for 
the service; who, sealing the walls unperceived, seized 
one of the gates, ati^ admitted the rest of the army. 
The ipmbaptists, foou^h sttrpifoed, defended them- 
selwK ib the market-pldfee with valour, lieightendl by 
despair; faUbemg ovetp<»^ by numbers, and s«r- 
rouuded pn every hand; SwSit.bf fow ware slam, aad 
the remwirfer taken prisooeis. Afaong the last were 
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puoiib- the king and Cnipperdoling. The king, loaded 
tte with chains, wais carried from city to city as a 
®P®ctacle to gratify the curiosity of the people, 
and was exposed to all their insults. His spirit, 
howeveir, was not broken or humbled by this sad re¬ 
verse of his condition, andahe adhered with unshaken 
firmness to the distinguishing tenets of his sect. After 
this he was brought back to Munster, the* scene of his 
royalty and crimes, and put to death with the most 
exquisite as well as lingering tortures, all which he bore 
with astonishing fortitude. This extraordinary man, 
who had been able to acquire such amazing dominion 
over the minds of his followers, and to excite commo¬ 
tions so dangerous to society, was only twenty-six 
years of age." 

Chancier Together with its monarch, the kingdom of 
^mee^ the Anabaptists came to an end. Their princi- 
P"""*- pies having taken deep root in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, the party still subsists there under the name of 
Mennonites ; but by a very singular revolution, this 
sect, so mutinous and sanguinary at its first origin, hath 
become altogether innocent and pacific. Holding it 
unlawful to wage wax, or to accept of civil'offices, they 
devote themselves entirely to the duties of private citi¬ 
zens, and by their industry and charity endeavour to 
make reparation to human society for the violence com¬ 
mitted b^ their founders." A small number of this sect 
which is. settled in England, retain its peculiar tenets 
concenxi^ baptism, but without any dangerous mix¬ 
ture of enthusiasm. ^ 

, The mutiny of the Anabaptists, though it 
drew general attention-, did not so entirely 
•aowriijr iijg princes of Germany, «s not to 
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allow leisure for other transactions. The 
iMgaeor alliance between the French king and the 
' confederates at Smalkalde> began about this 
time to produce great effects. Ulric, duke of Wur- 
temberg, having been expelled his dominions in the 
year 1519, on account df his violent and oppre.s- 
sive administration, the house of Austria had got 
possession of liis duchy. That prince having now 
by a long exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, 
which were the effect rather of inexperience than of a 
tyrannical disposition, was become the object of gene¬ 
ral compassion. The landgrave of Hesse in particular, 
his near relation, warmly espoused his interest, and used 
many efforts to recover for him his ancient inheritance. 
But the king of the Romans obstinately refiKsed to re¬ 
linquish a valuable acquisition which his family had 
made with so much ease. The landgrave, unable to 
compel him, applied to the king of France, hLs new 
ally. Francis, eager to embrace any opportunity of 
distressing the bouse of Austria, and desirous of wrest¬ 
ing from it a territory, which gave it footing and influ¬ 
ence in a part of Germany at a distance from its other 
dominions, encouraged the landgrave to take arms,and 
secretly supplied him with a large sum of money. This 
he emplc^ed to raise troops; and marching with great 
expedition towards Wurtemberg, attacked, defeated, and 
dispersed a considerable body of Austrians, intrusted 
with the defence of the country. All the diikcs sub¬ 
jects hastened, with emulation, to receive their native 
prince, and re-invested him with that authority which 
is still enjoyed by his descendants. At the same time 
the exercise of the Protestant religion was established 
in his dominions.'’ 

Tiie king of Ferdinand, how sensible soever of this unex- 

pected blow, not daikigto attack a prince whtmi 
all the Protestant powers in Germany were 

».SIeid. ITS. BeUtjr, 15^&c. 
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ready to support, judged it etpedient to conclude 
a trea^ with; him, by which, in the most ample 
fofm, he recoguised his title to. the duchy. The suc¬ 
cess of the kii^dgrave’s operatioiis in behalf of tl^ duke 
of Wurtemberg^ having convinced Ferdinand that a 
rupture with -a league so formidable as that of Smal- 
kdde, was to.be avoided with the utmost care, he ra- 
tered likewise into a negotiation with the el^tor 
Saxony, the head of that union, and bjr some conci¬ 
sions in favour of the Protestant religion, and others 
of advantage to the Sector himself, he prevailed on 
him, together with hia confederates, to acknowledge his 
tide as king of the Romans. At the same time, in order 
to prevent any sUch precipitate o|; irregular election in 
tiroes tb'^come, it was agreed that no person should 
hereafter be promoted to that dignity without the una¬ 
nimous consent of the electors; and the emperor soon 
after confirmed this stipulation."^ 

Paul III. These acts of indulgence towards the Pro- 
testants, and the close union into which the 
at M^a. of tii’e Romans seemed to be entering with 

the princes of that party, gave great offence at 
Rome. Paul Ill., though he had departed ftom a re- 
solutioU of his.predecessor, never to consent to the call¬ 
ing of a general council, and had promised in the hret 
consistory held titer his election, that he would convoke 
that assembly so much desired by all Christendom, was 
no lesajiltraged than Clemmit at the innovations in 
Geitbiai^^d no less^yerse to any scheme for refohn- 
ing either the doctrines of the churdi, or the abuses in 
the court of Rome: but having been a witness of the 
imiversa|,^nsute which Clement had incuned by his 
obstinac^^'sTitb regard to these points, 1l#Vhoped to 
avoid‘tile same reproach by th^ ;8eeming alacrity with 
which he proposed a council; Mattering himself, how¬ 
ever, that sueh difficulties would arise concerning the 

4 Skid. ITS. Carp* DifJov. loo. ir. p. S. 119. 
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time and place of meeting, the persons who had a right 
to be present, and the order of their proceedings, as 
■would effectually defeat the intention of those who de¬ 
manded that assembly, without expraing himself to any 
imputation for refusing to call it. With this view he 
dispatched nuncios to the several courts, in order to 
mahe known his intention, and that he had fixed on 
Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the council. 
Such difficulties as the pope had foreseen, immediately 
presented themselves in great number. The French king 
did not approve of the place which Paul had chosen, as 
the papal and imperial influence would necessarily be too 
great in a town situated in that part of Italy. The king 
of England not only concurred with Francis in urging 
that objection, but refused, besides, to acknowledge any 
council called in the name and by the authority of the 
The German Protestants having met 
toother at Smalkalde, insisted on dieir ori¬ 
ginal demand of a council to be held in Germany, and 
pleading the emperor s promise, as well as the agree¬ 
ment at Ratisbon to that effect, declared that they 
would not consider an assembly held at Manma as a 
legal or free representative of the church. By this di¬ 
versity of sentiments and views, such a field for intrigue 
and negotiation opened, as made it easy for tlic pope 
to asibme the merit of being eager to assemble a coun¬ 
cil while at the same time he could put off its meeting 
at pleafflire. The Protestants, on the other .^nd, su.s- 
peeting his designs, and sensible of the Importance 
which they derived from their llnion, renewed for ten 
years the league of Smalkalde, which now became 
stronger and more formidable by the accession of seve¬ 
ral new nmafoers.' 

* 

' Tbif league «M con cl u des pecca^, ISSS. but aot catrnded or dgBed ki 
turn litt Septan^ lo the fthawhiii jeer. Ihe pdnoea who aeceded to it wWr- 
Jobu eleetoc of Soaonr, Brueatdaio o(lln»iwlel, Hilllpl»odg"« «"“**•*• 
duheof WanemiMug. Burufauoud Philipduhea af 3P»aaerauta. J^OjOo^and 
Joacb-w,, prioeca of Anhalt. Cchhud and Allien eouab of ManaMd.WUfiiM 
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During these transactipDS in Germany, the 
®®*P®TOr undertook his famous enterprise 
Afrid, against the piratical states in Africa. That 
f>f dial part of the Afncan continent lying dlong the 
coast of the Mediterranean'sea, which anci¬ 
ently formed the kingdoms of Mauritania and Massylia, 
together with the republic of Carth^e, and which is 
now known by the general nnme of J^arbary, had un¬ 
dergone many revolutions. Subdued' hy the Romans, 
it became a province of their empure.. When it was 
conquered afterward by thtf ’ Vandals, they erected a 
kingdom there. That being overturned by Belisarius, 
the country became i^bject to the Greek emperors, 

' and continued to be so until it was oyerrun towards the 
end of tl^ seventh century, by the’Tiq>id and irresistible 
arms of the Arabians. It remained for some time a 

V 

part of that vast empire which the Caliphs governed 
with absolute authority. Its immense distance, how¬ 
ever, from the seat of-g^yernment encouraged the de¬ 
scendants of those leaders who,had subdued the country, 
or the chiefs of the Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to 
throw off the yoke, and to assert their independence. 
The caliphs, who derived their authority from a spirit 
of enthusiasm, more £tted for making conquests than 
for preserving thenr, were, obliged to connive at acts of 
rebellion which they could not prevent; and Barbary 
was divided into several kingdoms, of which. Morocco, 
Algiers, and Tonis, were the most considerabiie. The 
inhabitm^qf these kingdoms were a mixed race, Arabs, 
NegrodPpx^ the southern provinces, and Moore, either 
natives Africa, or who had been expelled out of 
Spain; tS^s^ous professors of the Mahometan rdigion, 
and ittfliiiitad against Chrisdani^ with a bigotted hatred 
propprdim4 to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 

Nafaubo);, CbmimCit. tUm. Hudebon, Bie. 
iiM. lUcitioian. HaUbfsn, SlenuMofMi. Uodaa, Campeni jUu, .Kbns, Wiotf 
•iMin. Arariim Itankfon, Xdiog, ItaMMCk. Godir. Hanotn. Gvitinttii, BrC 
beck. Huaip^rgiJUMcH. , * . 
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Rite of the Among these people, no less daring, incdn- 
C treacherous, than the ancient inha¬ 

bitants of the same countiy described Ijy he 
Roman historians, frequent seditions broke out, and 
manjr^hanges in governmept took place. These, as 
they affected only the internal state of a country ex- 
tremdy barbarous, are but little known, and deser> e to 
be so : but about the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a sudden revolution happened, which, by rendering the 
states of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, liatli 
made their history worthy of more attention. This re¬ 
volution was brought about by persons bc'rn in a rank 
of life which entitled them to act no such illustriou.s 
And of Home and Hayradin, the sons of a potter 

tesbos, prompted by a restless and 
enterprising spirit, forsook their father s trade, 
rah to sea, and joined a crew of pirates. They soon 
distingfuished themselves by their valour and activity, 
and becoming masters of a small brigantine, car¬ 
ried on their infamous trade with such conduct and 
success, that they assembled a fleet of twelve gal¬ 
leys, besides many vessels of smaller force. Of thi-s 
fleet Home the elder brother, called Barbarossa from 
the red colour of his beard, was admiral, and Hayiudin 
second in command, but with almost equal authority. 
They called themselves the friend.s of the sea, and the 
enemies of all who sail upon it; and their nainc.s soon 
became terrible from the straits of the Dardanelle.s to 
those of Gibraltar. Together with their &ine and 
power, their ambitious views extended, and while acting 
as corsaini, they adopted the ideas, and acquired the 
talents of conquerors. TTiey often carried the prizes 
which theytook on die coasts of Spain aud Italy into the 
ports of Baibary; and, enrichitag the inhabitants by the 
sale of their booty, and the dioughtless prodigality of 
their crews, were welcome gue.<{ts in every place at 
which they tonched. The convenient situation of these 
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harboura, lying so near the greatest commercial states 
at that time in Christendom^ made the brothera wish 
for an establishment in that countiy. An opportunity 
of accomplishing this quickly presented itsMf> which 
they did not s^er to pass unimproved. Entemi, king 
of Algiers, having attempted several times, without 
success^ to take a fort which the Spanish governors of 
Oran had built not far from his capital, was so ill advised 
as to apply for aid to Barbatossa, whose valour the Afri¬ 
cans considered as irresistible. The active corsair gladly 
1516 . ^® invitation', and leaving his brother 

Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the head 
of five thousand men to Algiers, where he was received 
as their deliverer. Such a force gave him the com¬ 
mand of the town ; and as he perceived that the Moors 
neither suspected him of any bad intention, nor were 
capable with their light-armed troops of opposing his 
Home, the disciplined veterans, he secretly murdered the 
Sier, be- monarch whom he had come to assist, and pro- 
mlUSrof ®l“”i®d himself king of Algiers in his stead. 
Aigien. The authority which he had thus boldly usurped, 
he endeavoured to establish by arts suited to the ge¬ 
nius of the people whom he had to govern; by libe¬ 
rality without Imunds to those who favoured his pro¬ 
motion, and by cruelty no less unbounded towards all 
whom he had ^y reason to distrust Not satisfied with 
the throne which he had acquired, he attacked the neigh- 
bourin^^l^g of Tremecen, and having vanquished him 
in bat^lp^ded his dominions to those of Algiers. At 
the saw time, he continued to infest the coast of Spain 
and Italy ;i^ith fleets which resembled the armaments of 
a greati|P^|aaxch,rBtherth8n the light squadrops of acor- 
151 B. ®ra®l devastations obliged 

Chttiles, about the beginning. of .|iis reagu, to fur¬ 
nish the auurquis de.pomares, goring of Oran, with 
troops8u£eienttoatta<^him. Thatofficer,a8sistedbythe 
dethroned king of Tmimecen, executed the commissiiHi 
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with such spirit, that Barbarossa’s troops bein<r beat in 
several encounters, he himself was shut up in Tremecen. 
After defending it to the last extremity, he was over¬ 
taken in attempting to make his escape, and slain while 
he fought with an obstinate valour, worthy of his former 
lame and exploits. 

The pro- Hid brother Hayradin, known likewise by the 

of Barbarossa, assumed the sceptre of Al- 
iheieeond giers wfth the same ambition and abilities, but 
with better fortune. ‘ His reign being undis¬ 
turbed by the arms of the Spaniards, which had full 
occupation in the wars among the European powers, 
he regulated with admirable prudence the interior po¬ 
lice of his kingdom, carried on his naval operations 
with great vi^ur, and extended his conquests on the 
continent of Africa. But perceiving that the Moors and 
Arabs submitted to his government with the utmost re¬ 
luctance, and being afraid that bis continual depreda¬ 
tions Would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the 
Christians, he put his dominions under the protection 
Pats Mr of the grand seignior, and received from him a 
body of Turkish soldiers sufficient for his sccu- 
rity against his domestic as well as his foreign 
>«>■ enemies. At last the fame of his exploits daily 
increasing, Solyman offered him the command of the 
Turkish fleet, as the only person whose valour and .skill 
in naval affairs entitled him to command against An¬ 
drew Doria, the greatest sca-officer of that ape. Proud 
of this distinction, Barbarossa repaired to Constanti¬ 
nople ;' and wifo a wonderful veraatility of mind, ming¬ 
ling the arts of a conrtier with the boldness of a corsair, 
gained the entire confidence both of the sultan and 
his vuder. To them he communicated a scheme which 
he had formed of makii^ himself master of Tunis, flie 
most flourishing kiapdom, at that time, on the coast of 
Africa; and thisbeo^approvMqfbythem, he obtained 
whatever he demanded for' carrying it into exccutum. 
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Hii His hopes of success in this undertaking were 

founded on the intestine divisions in the king- 
Timn. dom of Tunis. Mahmed, the last king of that 

country, having thirty-four sons by different wives, ap¬ 
pointed Muley-Hascen, one of ^e youngest among 
them Ito be his successor. That weak prince, who owed 
this preference not to his own merit, but to the ascen¬ 
dant which his mother had acquired over a monarch 
doating with age, first poisoned Mahiped his father in 
order to prevent him from altering his destination with 
respect to the succession; and then, with the barbarous 
policy which prevails wherever polygamy is permitted, 
and die right of succession is not precisely he pot 

Ur death all his brothers whom he could get into his 
power. Alraschid, one of the eldest, was so fortunate 
as to escape his rage; and finding a retreat among the 
wandering Arabs, made several attempts, by the assist¬ 
ance of some of their chiefs, to recover the throne which 
of right belonged to him. But these proving unsuc¬ 
cessful, and the Arabs, from their natui^ I4vity, being 
ready to deliver him up to his merciless brother, he fled 
to Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining, and im¬ 
plored the protection of Barbarossa; who, discerning 
at once all die advantages which might be gained by 
supporting his tide, received him with, every possible 
demonstration, of friendship and respect. Being ready, 
fR that time, to set sail for Constantinople, he easily 
persuad^ Alraschid, whose eagerness to obtain acrown 
disposdipiim to believe or undertake any thing, to ac- 
ccmipanyhirn thither, promising him effectual assistance 
fromSolyman, whom he represented to be the most ge¬ 
nerous, at wuU ts most polverfiii monarch in the world. 
But no- sooner were they arrived at Constantinople, 
than 'die treacherous corsair, regardless of all his pro¬ 
mises to hiin, opened to the sultan a plsm for conquer¬ 
ing Tonisj' and annexing it to the Tuikish empire, by 
racing use of the name of this exiled prince^ and co- 
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operating with the party in the kingdom which was 
ready to declare in his favour. Solyman approved, 
with too much facili^, of this perfidious proposal, ex¬ 
tremely suitable to the character of its author, but al¬ 
together unworthy of a great prince. A powerful fleet 
and numerous army were soon assembled ; at the sight 
of which the credulous Alrascbid flattered himself that 
he should soon enter his capital in triumph. 

itssuecnt. Unhappy prince was going to 

. embark, he was arrested by order of the sultan, 
shut up in the seraglio, and was never heard of more. 
Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of two hundred and fifly 
vessels towards Africa. After ravaging the coasts of 
Italy, and spreading terror through every part of that 
country, he appeared before Tunis; and lauding his 
men, gave out that he came to assert the right of Alras- 
chid, whom he pretended to have left sick aboard the 
admiral’s galley. The fort of Goletta, which commands 
the bay, soon fell into his hands, partly by his own ad¬ 
dress, partly by the treachery of its commander; and 
the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley-Hascen’s go¬ 
vernment, took arms, and declared for Alraschid witli 
such zeal and unanimity, as obliged the former to fly 
so precipitately, that he left all his treasures behind him. 
The g^tes were immediately set open to Barbarossa, as 
the restorer of their lawful sovereign. But when Alras- 
chid himself did not appear, and when, instead of his 
name, that of Solyman alone was heard among the ac¬ 
clamations of the Turkish soldiers marching into the 
town, the people of Tuhis*hegan to suspect the corsairs 
treachery. Their suspicions being soon converted into 
certainty, they ran to arms with the utmost fury, and 
surrounded the citadel, into which Barbarossa had led 
his troops. But, having foreseen such a revolution, he 
was not unprepared for it; he iminediutciy turned 
against them the artillery on the ramparts, and by one 
brisk discharge dispersed the numerous but undirected 
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assailants, and forced them to acknowledge Sblyman as 
their sovereign, and to submit to himself as his viceroy^. 
Bkrba- His first care was to put the kingdom, of 
which he had thus got possession, in a proper 
posture defence. He sb'eng^hened the cita¬ 
del which commands the town; and fortifyk^ the Go- 
letta in a regular manner, at vast expense^ made it 
the principal station for his fleet, and his great arsenal 
for military as well as naval stores. Being now pos¬ 
sessed of such extensive territories, he carried on his 
depredations against the Christian states to a greater 
extent, and with more destructive violence than ever. 
Daily complaints of the outrages committed by his 
cruizers were brought to the emperor by his subjects, 
both in Spain and Italy. All Christendom seemed to 
expect from him, as -its' greatest and most fortunate 
prince, that he-would put'<an end to this new and odious 
^ species of d;^{:^^on. At the same time Muley- 
king of Hasceh, the'^Hed king of Tunis, finding none 
ptoJiVtia- of the Mahometan princes in Africa willing or 
empcror'i able to assist him in recovering his throne, ap- 
April St. plied to Charles as the only person who could 
assert his rights in opposition to such a formi¬ 
dable usurper. The emperor, equtdly desirous of de¬ 
livering his dominions from the dangi^us neighbour¬ 
hood of Bartori^a; of appearing as the protector of 
an unfortun^ prince ; and of acquiring the glory an¬ 
nexed, ii| that age, to every expedition againstthe Maho¬ 
metans,-^adily concluded a treaty widi Muley-Hascen, 
and began to prepare for invading Tunis. Having made 
trial of his own abilities for war in the late campaign 
in Hungfhy^he was now b^ome so fond of the mUi- 
Hia propf. character, that he detennitied to cjcmunand, 

■ on thuoccasion, in person. TlkiS^ited strength 
diiioa.'^ of his dominions was called odliapcm an enter¬ 
prise in which the emperor was about to hazard his 
glory, and which drew the attention of all Europe. A 
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Flemish fleet carried, from the ports of the Low ('o»uitry, 
a body of German infantry;' the galleys of Naploc and 
Sicily took on board the veteran bands of Italians and 
Spaniards, which had distinguished tlieinselve.s by so 
many victories over the French ; the emperor himself 
embarked at Barcelona with the .flower of the Spaiiisli 
DobiliQr, and was joined by a considerable s(i»adron 
from Portugal, under the command of the infant Don 
Lewis, the empress’s brother; Andrew Doria condnefed 
his own galleys, the best appointed, at that tiino, in 
Europe, and commanded by the most skilful olliccrs; 
the pope furnished all the assistance in his power to¬ 
wards such a pious enterprise; and the order of Malta, 
the perpetual enemies of the infidels, equipped a s(jua- 
dron, which, though small, was formidable by tlie valour 
of the knights who served pn board it. The port ot 
Cagliari, in Sardinia, was the general place of ren¬ 
dezvous. Doria was appointed tigh-admiral ol tin; flet;t; 
the command of the land-forces under the emperor w'as 
given to the marquis dc Guasto. 
i^. i„ On the 16th of July, the fleet, consisting of 
Africa, near five hundred vessels, having on board 
above thirty thousand regular troops, set sail from Cag¬ 
liari, and after a prosperous navigation landed within 
sight of Tunis; Barbarossa having received early in¬ 
telligence of the emperor’s immense armament, and sus¬ 
pecting its destination, prepared with et^al prudence 
and vigour, for the defence of his new conquest. He 
called in all hb corsairs from their different atotions ; 
he drew from Algiers what forces could be spared; he 
dispatched messengers to all the African princes. Moors 
as well as Arabs, and, by representing Muley-Hasccn 
as an im^amous apostate, prompted by ambition and 
revenge, hot only to become the vassal of a Christian 
prince, but tqtconspire with him to extir[)ate the Ma¬ 
hometan faith, he inflamed those ignorant and bigotted 
• llinci Aaaclca Brabmt. i. i99. 
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chiefs to such a degree, that they took arms as in a com¬ 
mon cause. Twenty thousand horse, together with a 
great body.of foot, soon assembled at Tunis; and, by 
ajproper distribution of presents among them fr^ time 
to time, Barbarossa kept the ardour which had brought 
them together from subsiding. Blit as he was too well 
acquainted with the enemy whom he had to oppose, to 
think that these light troops could resist th'e heavy¬ 
armed cavalry and veteran infantry which composed the 
imperial army, his chief confidence was in the strength 
of the Goletta, and in his body of Turkish soldiers, who 
were armed and disciplined after the European fashion. 
Si3( thousand of these, under the command of Sinah, a 
renegado .Tew, the bravest and most experienced of all 
his corsairs, he threw into that fort, which the emperor 
L«y(i.iege immediately invested. As Charles had the 
to Goietu. command of th^'^ea, his camp was so plenti¬ 
fully supplied not otilj^ith the necessaries, but with 
all the luxuries of life, tMf Muley-Hascen, who had not 
been accustomed to see war carried on with such order 
and magnificence, was filled with admiration of the em¬ 
peror's power. His troops, animated by his presence, 
and considering it as meritorious to shed their blood 
in such a pious cause, contended wif^ each other for 
the posts of honour and danger. T^ree separate at¬ 
tacks were concerted, and the Germans, Spaniards,-and 
Italians, having one of these committed to each of them, 
pushed them forward with the eager courage which 
national emulation inspires. Sinan displayed resolu¬ 
tion and skill becoming the confidence which his master 
had put in him ; die garrison performed the hard service 
on which ^ey were ordered with great fortitude. But 
though he interrupted the besiegers by frequept sallies, 
thougll the Moors and Arabs alarmed the camp with 
dieir continual incursions; die breaches .soon became 
so considerable towards the land, wfaitei die fleet bat¬ 
tered those parts of the fortifications which it could 
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approach with no less fuiy and success, that an assault 
T«fc« it given on dl sides at once, the place was ♦ 

taken by stonn. Sinan, witii the remains of his 
garrison, retired, after an obstinate resistance, 
over a shallow part of the bay towards the city. By 
the reduction of the Goletta, the emperor became mas¬ 
ter of Bfirbarossa’s fleet, consisting of eighty-seven gal¬ 
leys and galliots, together with his arsenal, and three 
hundred cannon, mostly bra^s, which were planted on 
the ramparts; a prodigious number in that age, and a 
remarkable proof of the strength of the fort, as well as 
of the greatness of the corsair’s power. The emperor 
marched into the Goletta through the breach, and turn¬ 
ing tollfuley>Hascen, who attended him, “ Here,” says 
he, “is a gate open to you, by which you shall return 
to take possession of your dominions.” 

Barbarossa, though he fete the full weight of the blow 
which he had received, did however, lo.«ic courage, 
or abandon the defence of Tunis. But as the walls were 
of great extent, and extremely weak; as he 'could not 
depend on the fideli^ of the inhabitants, nor hope that 
the Moors and Arabs would sustain the hardships of a 
siege, he boldly determined to advance with his army, 
which amounted^ to fifty “thousand men,* towards the 
imperial camp, :||&d to decide the fate of his kingdom 
by the iwue of a battle. This resolutiim, he communi¬ 
cated to his principal officers, and representing to them 
the fatal consequences which might follow, if ten thou¬ 
sand Christian slaves, whom he bad shut up ifli the cita¬ 
del, should attempt to mutiny during the absence of the 
army, he proposed as a necessary precaution for the 
public security, to massacre them without mercy before 
he began his march. They all iq>proved wannly of his 
intention to fi^; Iwt inured as they were, in tlteir pi¬ 
ratical depredarionaj, to scen^ of bloodshed and 
the barbarity Mhis|»r6posal concerning the slaves, filled 
« Epbtm in Viueti, p»t Biwedlii p- > *9. **• 

VOL. IV. V 
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them with horror; and Barbarossa, rather from the dread 
of irritating them, than swayed by motives of humanity, 
consented to spare the lives of the slaves. 

Detoits emperor had begun to ad- 

Bubuoi- vance towards Tunis; and though his troops 
" * suffered inconceivable hardships in their march, 

over burning sands, destitute of water, and exposed to 
the intolerable heat of the sun, they soon came up with 
the enemy. The Moora and Arabs, imboldened by their 
vast superiority in number, immediately rushed on to 
the attack with loud shouts, but their undisciplined 
courage could not long stand the shock of regular bat¬ 
talions ; and though Barbarossa, with admirable pre¬ 
sence of mind, and by exposing his own person to the 
greatest dangers, endeavoured to rally them, the rout 
became so general, that he himself Was hurried along 
with them in their flight back to the city. There he 
found every thing in the utmost confusion; some of 
the inhabitants flying with their families and efiects; 
others ready to set open their gates to the conqueror; 
the Turkish soldiers preparing to retreat; and the cita¬ 
del, whic}i in such circumstances might have afibrded 
him some refuge, already in the possession of the Chris¬ 
tian captives. These unhappy men, rendered desperate 
by their situation, had laid hold on the opportunity 
which Barbafpssa dreaded. As soon as his army was 
at some distance from the town, they gained two of 
their k4lpers, by whose assistance, knocking off their 
fetters, and bursting open their prisons, they over¬ 
powered tlie Turkish garrison, and turned the artillery 
of the fort against their former masters. Barbarossa, dis¬ 
appointed and enraged, exclaiming sometimes against 
the false compassion of his oflicers, and sometimes con¬ 
demning his own imprudent compliance with their opi¬ 
nion, fl^ precipitately to Bona. 

' Meanwhile Charl^, satisfied with the easy 
and almost bloodless victory which he had 
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gained, and advancing slowly witli the precaution 
necessary in an enemy’s country, did not yet know the 
whole extent of his own good fortune. But at last, a 
messenger dispatched by the slaves acquainted luni 
with the success of their noble effort or the recovery 
of their liberty ; and at the same time deputies arrived 
from the town, in order to present^him the keys of their 
gates, and to implore his protection from military vio¬ 
lence. While he was deliberating concerning the pro¬ 
per measures for this purpose, the soldiers,Tearing that 
they should be deprived of the booty which they had 
expected, rushed suddenly, and without orders, into the 
town, and began to kill and plunder without distinction. 
It was then too late to restrain their cruelty, their ava¬ 
rice, or licentiousness. All the outrages of which sol¬ 
diers are capable in the fury of a storm, all the execsse.s 
of which men can be guilty when their passions are 
heightened by the contempt and hatred which differ¬ 
ence in manners and religion inspires, wvre commit¬ 
ted. Above thirty thousand of the innocent inhabitants 
perished on that unhappy day, and ten thousand were 
carried away as slaves. Muley-Hasceii took p. vs.session 
of a throne surrounded witli carnage, abhorred by his 
subjects, on whom he had brought such calamities and 
pitied even by those whose rashness had been the ot;- 
casion of them. The emperor lamented »« •- 

dent which had stained the lustre of '•««' 

amidst such a scene of horror there w’as 
tacle that afforded him any satisfaction. Tenlhou.siuid 
Christie slaves, airfong whom were several pers""" 
distinction, met him as he entered the towm ; * 

ing on their knees, thanked and blessed him as tht ir 

^iverer. that Charles accomplished 

iheexiM uig to the Moorisli king, re-esta- 

blishi^^ in his dominions, hedid not n^- 
lect what was necessary fur bridling the power of the 

L- 2 
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African corsairs, for the securi^ of his own subjects, 
and for the interest of the Spanish crown: in order to 
gain these endf^ he concluded a treaty with Muley- 
Hascen on the following conditions:—^That he should 
hold the kingdom of Tunis in fee of the crown of Spain, 
and do homage to the emperor as his Hege lord ; that 
all the Christian sli^ves now within his dominions, of 
whatever nation, should be set at liberty without ran¬ 
som ; that no subject of the .emperor’s should for the 
future be detained in servitude; that no Turkish corsair 
should be admitted into the ports of his dominions; 
that free trade, together with the public exercise of the 
Christian religpion, should be allowed to all the empe¬ 
ror’s subjects; that the emperor should not only retain 
the Goletta, but that all the other sea-ports in the king¬ 
dom which were fortified should be put into his hands; 
that Muley-Hascen should pay annu a ll y twelve thou¬ 
sand crowns for the subsistence of the Spanish garrison 
in the Goletta; that he Should enter into no alliance 
'With any of the emperor’s enemies, and should present 
to him every year, as an acknowledgment of his vas¬ 
salage, six Moorish horses, and as many hawks." Hav- 
ing thus settled the afiairs of Africa; chastised the in¬ 
solence of the corsairs; secured a safe retreat for the 
ships of his subjects, and a proper station to his own 
fleets, on tha^ coast from which he was most infested by 
depredations; Carles embarked again 
^^|9HPSurope, the tempestuous weather, and sick¬ 
ness atspsg his troops, not permitting him to pursue 
Barbarossa." 

^ expedition, the merit of which *seems 

to have been estimated in that age, rather by 


Mqoired. the apparent generosity of the undertaking, the 

Tonet™, ap. a. 380,Ac. 

SinduT.l|.l54.&c. Vmiit Hht'de Che»«l. 

P" fleUrfomt. p. 119, 

>10r fcc. atMM.F9iilil Comentiu Hot BeUi id?. Bsibu.^. WtOSw Amlecu. 
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magoificenc&'wherewitli it was conducted, and the suc¬ 
cess which crowned it, than by the importance of the 
consequences that attended it, the emperor attained a 
greater height of glory than at any other period of his 
reign. Twenty thousand slaves whom he freed from 
bondage, either by his arms, or by his treaty with Mu* 
ley*Hascen,^ each of whom he clothed and furnished 
with the means of returning to their respective coun¬ 
tries, spread all over Europe the fame of their benefac¬ 
tor s munihcence, extolling his power and abilities with 
t£e ex^geration flowing from gratitude and admiration. 
In comparison with him, the other monarchs of Europe 
made an inconsiderable figure. They seemed to be so¬ 
licitous about nothing but their private and particular 
interests; while Charles, with an elevation of sentiment 
which became the chief prince in Christendom, ap¬ 
peared to be concerned for the honour of the Christian 
name, and attentive to the public security and welfare. 

T Suaimonto Hilt, de Nap. >«l. >*■ p. 103. 
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Unfortunately for the reputation of Fraii- 
rf.nw cis I. among his contemporaries, his conduct, 
tween the at this juncture, appeared a perfect contrast to 

that of his rival, as he laid hold on the oppor- 
Fraucis. tunity afforded him, by the emperor’s having 
turned his whole force against the common enemy of 
Christendom, to revive his pretensions in Italy, and to 
plunge Europe into a new war. The treaty of Cambray, 
as has been observed, did not remove the causes of 
enmity between tlie two contending princes ; it covered 
up, but did not extinguish the dames of discord. Francis 
in particular, who waited with impatience for a proper 
occasion of recovering the reputation as well as the ter¬ 
ritories which he had lost, continued to cany on his 
negotiations in different courts against the emperor, 
taking tifc utmost pains to heighten the jealousy which 
many princes entertained of his power or designs, and 
to inspire the rest with the same suspicion-rad fear: 
among others, he applied to Francis Sforza, who, though 
indebted to Charles for the possession of the duchy of 
Milan, had received it on such hard conditions, as ren¬ 
dered him not only a vassal of the empire, but a tribu¬ 
tary dependant upon the emperor. The honour of hav¬ 
ing married the emperor's niece did not reconcile him 
to this ignominious state of subjection, which became 
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so intolerabte even to Sforza, thougli a weak and poor- 
spirited prince, that he listened with eagerness to the 
first proposals Francis made of rescuing him from the 
yoke. These proposals were conveyed to him by M ara- 
viglia, or Merveille,* as he is called by the French his¬ 
torians, a Milanese gentleman residing at Paris; and 
soon after, ih order to carry on the negotiation with 
greater advantage, Merveille was sent to Milan, on pre¬ 
tence of visiting his relations, but with secret creden¬ 
tials from Francis as his envoy. In this character he 
was received by Sforza. But notwithstanding his care 
to keep that circumstance concealed, Charlessiispeeting, 
or having received information of it, remonstrated and 
threatened in such a high tone, that the duke and his 
ministers, equally intimidated, gave the world immedi¬ 
ately a most infamous proof of their servile fear of of¬ 
fending the emperor. As Merveille had neither the 
prudence nor the temper which the fum;tion wherein he 
was employed required, they artfully decoyed him into 
a quarrel, in which he happened to kill his antagonist, 
one of the duke’s domestics, and having in- 
Drccmbcr. jjgjjed him, they ordered him to be tricii 

for that crime, and to be beheaded. Francis, no less 
astonished at this violation of a character held sacred 
among the most uncivilized nations, than enraged at the 
insult oflfered to the dignity of his crr>wn, ihreateneil 
Sforza with the effects of his indignation, and com¬ 
plained to the emperor, whom he consideredfW^he real 
author of that unexampled outrage. But receiving no 
satisfaction from either, he appealed to all the prineits 
of Europe, and thought himself now entitled to take 
veng[eance for an injury, which it would have been in¬ 
decent and pusillanimous to let pass with impunity. 

Being thus furnished with a pretext for be- 
sartittie ginning a war, on which he had already re- 
solved, he multiplied his efforts in order to draw 
in other princes to take part in tlie quarrel. But all his 
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measures for this purpose were disconcertcid by unfore¬ 
seen events. After having sacrificed the honour of the 
royal faa^y ^^.Franee’by the marriage of his son with 
Catharine of Medici, in order to gain Clement, the 
death of that pontiff had deprived Him of all the advan¬ 
tages which he expected to derive from his friendship. 
Paid,..his successor, though attached by :ft<dination to 
the imperial interest, seemed determined to maintain 
the neutrality suitable to his character as the common 
father of the- contending princes. The king of Eng¬ 
land, occupied with domestic cares and projects, de¬ 
clined, for once,.engaging in the affmra of the continent, 
and refused to assist Francis, unless he would imitate 
his example, in throwing off the papal supremaiy. 
HitMsoti- These. disappointments led him to sdicit, 
SteOeJl**** greater earnestness, the aid of the Pro- 
laanPro- testant princes associated by the league of 
Sroalkalde. That he might the more easily acr 
quire their confidence, he endeavoured to accommodate 
himself to their predominant passion—^zeal for their, re¬ 
ligious tenets. He affected a wonderful moderation 
with regard to the points in dispute ; he permitted Bel- 
lay, his envoy in Germany, to explain his sentiments 
concerning some of the most important articles, in terms 
not far different from those used by the Protestants he 
even condescended to invite Melancthon, whose gentle 
manners and pacific spirit distinguished him among the 
reformers, to visit Paris, that by his assistance he might 
concert the most proper measures for reconciling the 
contending sects which so unhappily divided the 
church/ These concessions must be considered rather 
as arts of policy, than the fesult of conviction; for what¬ 
ever impression die new opinions in religion had made 
on hia sisters, fhe queen oflCfay^e and duchess of Fer¬ 
rara, the gme^ <ff Francis’s oim temper, and his love 

• Fieberi Script Bet Oanum. iii. SH, Iff- Sleid. Btat 178. ISS. Seclmd. 
lib.iil. 109. . 
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of plessure, allowed him litUe leisure to examine theo¬ 
logical controversies. 

Ifritatet But soon after he lost all the fruits of this dis- 
ingenuous artifice, by a step very inconsistent 
with his declarations to the Genhan princes. This step, 
however, the prejudices of the age, and the religions 
sentiments of nis own subjects, rendered it necessary for 
him to take. His close union with the king of England, 
a^ excommunicated heretic; hisTrequent negotiations 
with the German Protestants; but, above all, his giving 
public audience to an envoy from sultan Solyman, had 
excited violent suspicions concerning the sincerity of 
his attachment to reli^on. To have attacked the em¬ 
peror, who, on all occasions, made high pretensions to 
zeal in defence of the Catholic faith, and at the verjr 
juncture when he was preparing for his expedition 
against Barbarossa, which was then considered us a 
pious enterprise, could not have failed to confirm such 
unfavourable sentiments with regard- to Francis, and 
called on him to vindicate himself by some extraordi¬ 
nary demonstration of his reverence for the established 
doctrines of the church. The indiscreet zeal <»f sonic 
of his subjects, who had imbibed the Protestant opi¬ 
nions, furnished him with such an occasion as he de¬ 
sired. They had affixed to the gates of fhc Louvre, and 
other public places, papers containinj^^decciit reflec¬ 
tions on the doctrines and rites of thd t^opish church. 
Six of the persons concerned in this rash action were 
discovered and seized. The king, in order to avert tlie 
judgments which it was supposed their blasphemies 
might draw down upon the nation, appointed a .solemn 
procession. Tlie holy sacrament was cair^ through 
the city in great pomp; Francis walked uncovered be¬ 
fore it, bearing a torch in his hand; the princes of the 
blood sufqiort^ the canopy over it; the nobles marched 
in order behind. In the presence of this numerous as¬ 
sembly, the king, accustmned to express himself on 
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every subject in strong and animated langfoage, declared 
that if one of his hands were infected with heresy, he 
would cut it off widi the other, and would not spare 
even his own (iihildren, if found guil^ of that crime. 
As a dreadful proof of his being in earnest, the six un- 
happy persons were publicly burnt before the proces¬ 
sion was finished, with circumstances of the most shock¬ 
ing barbarity attending their execution.* 

The princesT of the league of Smalkalde, filled 
resentment and indignation at die cruelty 
' with which their brethren were treated, could 
not conceive Francis to be sincere, when he offered to 
protect in Germany those very tenets, which he per¬ 
secuted with such rigour in his own dominions; so 
that all Bellay’s art and eloquence in vindicating his 
master, or apologizing for his conduct, made but little 
impression upon them. They considered likewise, that 
the emperor, who hitherto had never employed violence 
against the doctrines of the reformers, nor even given 
them much molestation in their progress, was now bound 
by the agreement at Ratisbon, not to disturb such as 
had embraced the new opinions ; and the Protestants 
wisely regarded this as a more certain, and immediate 
security, than the precarious and distant hopes with 
which Francis endeavoured to allure them. Besides, 
the manner in .^ich he had behaved to his allies at the 
peace of CambrAy was too recent to be forgotten, and 
did not encourage others to rely much on his friendship 
or generosity. Upon all these accounts, the Protestant 
princes refused to assist the French king in any hostile 
attempt against the emperor. The elector of Saxony, 
the most zealous among them, in order to avoid giving 
any umbrage to Charles, would not permit Melancthon 
to t’isit the court of France, although that refomier, 
flattered perhaps by the invitation of so great a monarch, 
or hoping that his presence there might be of signal 

* Bahaiii Cumamil. Iki, OaDic. S46. Skid. Hitt. 173, ke. 
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advaatage to Uie Protestant cause, discovered a strong 
inclination to undertake the journey." 

The French But though none of the many princes who 
ninco to- envied or dreaded the power of Charles would 
wardeiuiy. gecond FrancU's efforts in order to reduce and 
circumscribe it, he, nevertheless, commanded hi.s army 
to advance towards the frontiers of Italy. As his sole 
pretext for taking arms was that he might chastise the 
duke of Milan for his insolent and cruel breach of the 
law of nations, it might have been expected that the 
whole weight of his vengeance was to have fallen on 
his territories. But on a sudden, and at their very 
commencement, the operations of war took anotliei; di¬ 
rection. Charles, duke of Savoy, one of the least active 
and able princes of the line from which he descended, 
had married Beatrix of Portugal, the sister of the em¬ 
press. By her gieat talents, she soon acquired an ab¬ 
solute ascendant over her husband: and proud of hetr 
aihnity to the emperor, or allured by the magnificent pro¬ 
mises with which he flattered her ambition, she formed a 
union between the duke and the in)perial court, extremely 
inconsistent with that neutrality, which wise policy as 
well as the situation of his dominions had hitherto in¬ 
duced him to observe in all the quarrels between the 
contending mouarchs. Francis was abuiidaittly sen¬ 
sible of the distress to which he might be exi)osed, il', 
when he entered Italy, he should leave behind hiin the 
territories of a prince, devoted so obsequiously to the 
emperor, that he had sent his eldest son to be cdiicaled 
in the court of Spain, as a kind of hostage for l^l^ litle- 
lity. Clement the Seventh, who had represented tliis 
danger in a strong light during his interview with 
Francis at Marseilles, suggested to him, at the sauu* 
time,, the proper method of guarding against it, having 
advised him to begin his operations against Uie Mi¬ 
lanese, by taking possession of Savoy and Piedmont, as 

* Caniefwii ViuMelui. Hi, ice. 413. SeiLcnd. iil>. iii. tU7. 
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the only certain way of securing a communica- 
MMkm of tion wi& his own dominions. Francis, highly 
of Soooj’f irritated with the duke on many accounts, parti- 

cularly for having supplied the constalde Bour¬ 
bon with the money that enabled him to levy the body of 
troops which ruined the French army in the fatal battle 
of Pavia, was not unwilling to let him now feel both 
how deeply he resented, and how severely he could 
punish these injuries. Nor did he want several pre¬ 
texts which gave some colour of equity to the violence 
that he intended* The territories of France and Savoy 
Ipng contiguous to each other, and intermingled in 
maqy places, various disputes, unavoidable in such a 
situation^ subsisted between the two sovereigns con¬ 
cerning the limits of their respective properQr; and 
besides, Francis, in right of his mother Louise of Savoy, 
had large claims upon the duke her brother, for her 
share in their father’s succession. Being unwilling, how¬ 
ever, to begin hostilities without some cause of quarrel 
more specious than these pretensions, many of which 
were obsolete, and others dubious, he demanded per¬ 
mission to march through Piedmont in his way to the 
Milanese, hoping that die duke, from an excess of at¬ 
tachment to the imperial interest, might refrise this 
request, and thus give a greater appearance of justice 
to all .his operations against him. But, if we may be¬ 
lieve the historians of Savoy, who appear to be better 
informed with regard to this.particular than those of 
France, theduke readily, and with a good grace, granted 
what it Sras not in his power to deny, promising free 
passage td the French troops as was desired ; so that 
Francis, as the only method now left of justifying die 
measures which he determined to take, was obliged to 
insist for foil satisfaction with r^ard to every thing 
that either the crown of France or his mother Louise 
could demand of the house of Savoy.* Such an evasive 

* UhuiiieQeaetIogU}ue de SiToje, p« Gnichetum. t ISSa i.S39Ac. 
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answer, as might have been" expected, being made to 
this requisition, the French anny under the admiral 
Brion, poured at once into the duke’s territories at dif¬ 
ferent places, The countries of Bresse and Bugey, 
united at that time to Savoy, were overrun in a mo¬ 
ment. Most of the towns in the duchy of Savoy opened 
their gatesat the approach of the enemy; a few whicli 
attempted to make reristance were easily taken; and 
before the end of the campaign, the duke saw himself 
stripped of all his dominions, but the province of Pied¬ 
mont, in which there were not many places in a con¬ 
dition, to he defended. 

xiie dty of To Complete the duke's misfortunes, the city 
of Geneva, the sovereignty of which he claimed, 
ill iibertr. an(j in some degree possessed, threw off his 
yoke, and its revolt drew along with it the loss of tlie 
adjacent territories. Geneva was, at that time, an 
imperial city; and though under the direct dominion 
of its own bishops, and the remote sovereignty of the 
dukes of Savoy, the form of its internal constitution 
was purely republican, being governed by syndics 
and a council chosen by the citizens. From these dis¬ 
tinct and often clashing jurisdictions, two opposite 
parties took their rise, and had long subsistea in the 
state; the one composed of the advocates for the pri¬ 
vileges of the community, assumed the name ot Kignotiy 
or confederates in defence of liberty; and branded the 
. other, which supported the episcopal or ducal 
j)rerogatives, with the name of Mammelukc* or 
slaves. At length, the Protestant opinions beginning 
to spread among the citizens, inspired such as embraced 
thent with that bold enterprising spirit which always 
accompanies or was naterally produced by them in 
their first opm^tions. As both the duke and bishop 
were from interest, from prejudice, and from politK^ 
considerations, violent enemies of the Rcibrmation, all 
the new converts joined wiA warmth the party of the 
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Eignotz; and zeal for religion, mingling with the love 
of liberty, added strength to that generous passion. 
The rage and animosity of two factions, shut up within 
die same walls, occasioned frequent insurrections, which 
terminating mosdy to the advantage of the friends of 
liberty, they daily became more powerful. 

The duke and bishop, forgetting their ancient con¬ 
tests about jurisdiction, had united a:gainst their com¬ 
mon enemies, and each attacked them with his proper 
weapons. The bishop excommunicated the people of 
Geneva as guilty of a double crime; of impiety in 
apostatizing from the established religion; and of 
sacrilege, in invading the rights of his see. The duke 
attacked them as rebels against their lawful prince, 
and attempted to render himself master of the city, 
first by surprise, and then by open force. The 
citizens, despising the thunder of the bishop's 
censures, boldly asserted their independence against 
the duke ; and pMtly by their own Talour, partly by 
the powerful assistance which they received from the 
canton of Berne, together with some small supplies both 
of men and money, secretly furnished by the king of 
France, they defeated ail his attempts. Not satisfied 
with having repulsed hfm, or with remaining always 
upon the defensive themselves, they now took advan¬ 
tage of the duke’s inability to resist them, while over¬ 
whelmed by the^ armies of France, and seized several 
castles and places of strength which he possessed in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva; thus delivering the 
city from those odious monuments of its former sub¬ 
jection, and rendering the public liberty more secure 
for the futuj^. At tlie same time the canton of Berne 
invaded apd conquered the Pays de Vaud, to which 
it had sbme pretensions. The canton of Friburgh, 
though zealously attached to the Catholic religion, and 
having no subject of contest with the duke, laid hold 
on part of ihe spoils of that unfortunate prince. • A 
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great portion of tlieSe conquests or usurpations being 
still retained by the two cantons, add considerably to 
their power, and have become the most valuable part 
of their territories. Geneva, notwithstanding n»ny 
schemes and enterprises of the dukes of Savoy to 'rc- 
establish their dominion pver it, still keeps possession 
of its independence; and in consequence of that bless¬ 
ing, has attained a degree of consideration, wcaltii, and 
elegance, which it could not othcrwi.se have reached.' 
The cm- Amidst such a succession of d Lsustrous events, 

uoabie to dukc of Savoy had no other resource but the 
emperor’s protection, which, upon his return 
Savoj. from Tunis, he demanded with the most earnest 
importunity ; and as his misfortunes were occasioiu'd 
chiefly by his attachment to the imperial intere.st, he 
had a just title to immediate assistance. Charles, how¬ 
ever, was not in a condition to support him with that 
vigour and dispatch which the exigency of his ati'airs 
called for. Most of the troops employed in the African 
expedition, having been raised for that service alone, 
were disbanded as soon as it was finished; the veteran 
forces under Antonio de Leyva were hardly sufficient 
for t^ defence of the Milane.se; and the emperor's 
treasury was entirely drained by his extraordinary 
efforts against the infidels. 

Oet 14 <i'2ath of Francis Sforza, occasioned, 

Df«th of according to some historians, by the terror of a 
dukTof French invasion, which had twice Imeii fatcl to 


Milan, family, afl'orded the emperor full li isurc to 

prepare for action. By this unexpected event, the 
nature of tlie war, and the causes of discord, were totally 
changed. Francis’s first pretext for taking arin-s, in 
order to chastise Sforza for the insult offered to the 
dignity of his crown, was at once cut oil; but as that 
prince died without issue, all Franci.s's rights to the 

• HUt. de la Ville de Genere, par Spon. ISma. U«r. >**•'<]>• 
facial de Sui«e par Houchat. Gen. 17*8, lorn. iv. p. *94. fce. • p *«6 
&c. Mem. de BeUay, ISt. ’ 
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duchy of Milan, whidi he had yielded only to Sforza 
and. his posterity^, returned back to him in full force. 
As the recovery of the Milanese was the &Tourite ob¬ 
ject of that monarch, he instantly renewed his claim to 
it;%Qd if he had supported his pretensions by ordering 
the powerful army quartered ip Savoy to advance with¬ 
out losing a moment towards Milan, he could hardly 
have failed to secure the important point of possession. 
But Francis, who became less enterprising as he ad¬ 
vanced in years, and who was overawed at some times 
into an excess of caution by the remembrance of his 
• past misfortunes, endeavoured to establish his rights 
Vnuai't negotiation, not by arms; and from a timid 
moderation, fatal in all great afiiurs, neglected 
that to improve the favourable opportunity which 
presented itself. Charles was more decisive in 
his operations, and in quality of sovereign, took pos¬ 
session of the duchy, as a vacant fief of the empire. 
While Francis endeavoured to explain and assert his 
title to. it, by a^ments and memorials, or employed 
various arts in order to reconcile the Italian powers to 
the thoughts of his regaining footing in Itely, his rival 
was silently taking effectual steps to prevent it.. The 
emperor, however, wm very careful not to discover too 
early an intention of this kind; but seeming to admit 
the eqqily of Francis’s claim, he appeared solicitous 
only ahottt giving^im possession in «ich a manner as 
might not diatum^ peace.of Europja, or overturn the 
balance of power in I^y, which the ^Uticians of that 
country were so desirous of preserving. . By this arti¬ 
fice he deceived Francis an'd gained so much confi¬ 
dence ^itli the rest of Europe, that, almost without in¬ 
curring gpy'Suspicion, he-involved the afiair in new 
difficuUiea,. and protracted the negotiations at pleae^. 
Sometimes he proposed to grant .tiie-investiture of 
Milan to the duke bfOrleam, Francis’s second son, 
sometimes to the duke of Ango^me, his third son; 

■ ' i-* . . 
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as lie views and inclinations of the French court varied, 
he transferred his choice alternately from the one to 
the other,, with such profound and wcll-conductcd dis¬ 
simulation, that neither Francis nor his ministers seem 
to have penetrated his real intention; and all militarj' 
operations were entirely snspended, as if nothing had 
remained but to enter quietly into possession of what 
they demanded. 

1536. During the interval of leisure gained in this 
SI™-' roa™®!** Charles, on his return from Tunis, ns- 
turns for sembled the states both of Sicily and Naples; 

and as they thought themselves greatly honoured 
by the presence of their sovereign, and were no less 
pleased with the apparent disinterestedness of his ex¬ 
pedition into Africa, tlian dazzled by the .success whieli 
had attended his arms, he prevailed on them to vote 
him such liberal subsidies as were seldom granted in 
that age. This enabled him to recruit his veteran 
troops, to levy a body of Germans, and to take every 
other proper precaution for executing or supporting the 
measures On which he had determined. Bellay, the 
French envoy, in Germany, having discovered the in¬ 
tention of raising troops in that country, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the pretexts employed in order to conceal it, 
first alarmed his master with this evident proof of the 
emperor’s insincerity.* rfut Francis was so no^ssed 
at that time wiA the rage of negotii^on, in aar the ar¬ 
tifices and refinements of which his rival, far surpa.-ised 
him, that instead of beginning his military operations, 
and pushing them with vigour, or seizing the Milanese 
before the imperial army was assembled, he satisfied 
himself with making new offers to the emperor, in 
order to procure the investiture by his voluntary de^. 
Hie olSers were, indeed, 'so liberd and advantageous, 
that if ever Charles bad intended to grant his demand, 
he could not have rejected them with decency. He 

* Mca. dc Bdity, I9t. 
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dexterously eluded them by declaring, that, until he 
consulted the pope in person, he could not take his final 
resolution with regard to a point which so nearly con¬ 
cerned the peace of Italy. By this evasion he gained 
some farther time for ripening the schemes which he 
had in view. 

The em- The emperor at last advanced towards Rome, 
made his public entry into that city with 
Aprils, extraordinary pomp; but it being found neces¬ 
sary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple of Peace, 
in order to widen one of the streets through which' the 
cavalcade had to pass, all the historians take notice of 
this trivial circumstance, and they are fond to interpret 
it as an omen of the bloody war tW followed. Charles, 
it is certain, had by this time banished all thoi?ghts of 
peace ; and at last threw ojBT the mask, with which he 
had so long covered his designs from the court of 
France, by a declaration of his sentiments no le^ sin¬ 
gular than explicit. The French ambassadors having, 
in their master's name, demanded a definitive reply to 
his propositions concerning the investiture of Milan, 
Charles promised .to give it next day, in presence of the 
pope and cardinals assembled in full consistory. These 
H*n pubUe beulg accordingly met, and all the foreign am- 
bassadors invited to attend, the emperor stood 
i^iKii. and addressing himself to the p^pe, expa¬ 
tiated fflP lome tin^ on the sincerity of his own wishes 
for the peace o|f Christendom, as W4M as his abhor¬ 
rence of war, the miseries of which ^ enumerated at 
great length, with studied and elaborate oratory; he 
complained, that all hisendeavoura to preserve the tran¬ 
quillity'of Europe had hitherto been defeated by the 
restless unjust ambition of the French king; that 
evdn during his minority he had proo>fs of the unfriendly 
and hostile intentions of that Biji^arch.^ that afterwf^, 
he had openly attempted to wrest from him tire imperial 
crown, which, belonged to him by a.title no less just than 
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natural ; that he had next invaded his kingdom of Na* 
varre; that not satisfied with this, he had attacked his 
territories as well as those of his allies,‘‘both in Italy and 
the Low Countries; that when the valour of the im|>t*- 
rial troops, rendered irresistible.by the protection of the 
Almighty, had checked his progress, ruined his armies, 
and seized his person, he continued to pursue by deceit 
what he had undertaken with injustice; that he had 
violated every article in the treaty of Madrid, to which 
he owed his liberty, and as soon as he returned to his 
dominions took measures for rekindling the war wdiich 
that pacification had happily extingui.shcd ; that w hen 
new misfortunes compelled him to sue again for peace 
at Cai^ray, he concluded and observed it with etiual 
insincerity; that soon after he had formed dangerou.s 
connexions with the heretical princes in Germany, and 
incited them to disturb die tranquillity of the emjiire ; 
that now he had driven the duke of Savoy, a prince 
married to a sister of the empress, and Joined in clo.se 
alliance with Spain, out of the greater part of his terri¬ 
tories ; that after injuries so often repeated, and amidst 
so many sources of discord, all hope of amity or con¬ 
cord became desperate; and though he himselfw’a.<i 
still willing to grant tlie investiture of Milan to one of 
the princes of France, there was little probability of that 
event taking place, as Francis, on the one hau^, would 
not consent to what was necessa|f for securing the 
tranquillity of Europe, nor on the other, couhl he ti.ink 
it reasonable or safe to give a rival the unconditional 
possession of all that he demanded. “ Let us not. Iniw- 
Ch.i.«.*»ever,'' added he, “continue wantonly to shed 
him 10 jjjg blood of our innoccBt subjects; let m ue- 
cide the quarrel man to man, with what arm.s 
hcLXileases to choose, in our shirts;'>on an island, a 
bridge, or aboard a galley moored in a river; let the 
duchy of Burgundy be put in deposit on his aM 
that of Milan on mine ; these shall be the prize of the 
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conqueror; and, after tliat, letAe United forces of Ger¬ 
many, Spaing and France, be emfdoyed to humble the 
power of the TuA, and to extirpate heresy out of Chris¬ 
tendom. But if‘he, by declining this method of ter¬ 
minating our differences, renders war inevitable, no¬ 
thing shall divert me from prosecuting it to such 
extremity, as shall reduce one of us to be the poorest 
gentleman in his own dominions. Nor do I fear that 
it will be on me this misfortune shall fall; 1 enter upon 
action with the fairest prospect of success; the justice 
of my cause, the union of my subjects, the number and 
valour of my troops, the experience and fidelity of my 
generals, all combine to ensure it . Of all these advan¬ 
tages, the king of France is destitute; and v^re my 
resources no more certain, and my hopes of victory no 
better founded than his| I would instantly throw myself 
at hi.s feet, and with folded hands, and a rope about my 
neck, implore his mercy.”*' 

This lung harangue the emperor delivered with an 
elevated voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest vehe¬ 
mence of expression and gesture. The French ambas¬ 
sadors, who did not fully comprehend his meaning, as 
he spoke in the Spanish tongue, were totally discon¬ 
certed, and at a loss how they should answer such an 
unexpected invective: when one of them began to 
vindicate his master^ condu^ Charles interposed 
abruptly, and would not pernii|pim ^proceed. The 
pope, without entering into any pMMlar detail, sa¬ 
tisfied himself with a short but p^n^ recommenda¬ 
tion of peace, together with an offer of employing hi.s 
sincere endeavours in order to procure that blessing to 
Christendom; and the assembly broke up in the great¬ 
est astonishment at the extraordinary scene which had 
been exhibited. . fn no part of his conduct, indeed, did 
Charles ever deviate so widely^ from his general cha¬ 
racter. instead of that prudent recollection, that 

. ,Stnde*.Hiii.<l(l‘KMprr.ii.9«ft 
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The mo- composcd Bod regullir deportment so strictly 
ihiTntii attentive to decorum, and so admirably adapted 
to conceal his own passions, for %vhich he was 
at all other times conspicuous, he appears on this* oc¬ 
casion, before one of the most august assemblie.>< in 
Europe, boasting of his own power and exploits with 
insolence; inveighing’ against his enemy with inde¬ 
cency ; and challenging him to combat with an osten¬ 
tatious valour, more becoming a champion in romance, 
than the first monarch in Christenddfti. But the well- 
known and powerful operation of continued prosperity, 
as well as of exaggerated praise, even upon the firmest 
minds, sufficiently accounts for this seeming inconsis¬ 
tency. After having compelled Solyman to retreat, ami 
having stripped Barbarossa of a kingdom, Charles b<?- 
gan to consider his arms sis invincible. He had been 
entertained, ever since his return from Africa, with re¬ 
peated 8 cenc.s of triumphs and jiublic rejoicings; the 
orators and poets of Italy, the most elegant at that tiiiu' 
in Europe, had exhausted their genius iii panegyric on 
his conduct and merit, to which the astrologers ailded . 
magnificent promises of a more splendid fortune still in 
.store. Intoxicated with all these, he forgot his ostial 
reserve and moderation, and was unable to restrain tlii.s 
extravagant sally of vanity, which became the more re¬ 
markable, by being both so uncommon and so public. 

He himself ^ems ft have been immediately sensible 
of the impropi^lyof his behaviour; and when the Freiicli 
ambassadors demanded next day, a more clear explana¬ 
tion of what he had said concerniog the combat, he tokl 
them, tliat they were not to consider his propysal os 
a formal challenge to their master, but as an citpedient 
for preventing bloodshetl; he endeavoured to soften 
several expressions inhis discourse; and s{K>ke in terms 
full of respect towardslPrencis. But though this slight 
apology wa.s far from being sufficient to remove the 
offence wliich had been given, Francis, by an anac> 
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countable infatuation, continued to negotiate, as if it 
had still been possible, to bring their differences to a 
period by an amicable composition. Charles finding 
him so eager to run into the snare, favoured the decep¬ 
tion, and by seeming to listen to his proposals, gained 
farther time to prepare for the execution of his own 
designs.' 

cwiet imperial army assembled on the 

iiivadei frontiers of the Milanese, to the amount of forty 
France. ^nd ten thousand horse, while 

that of France encamped near Vercelli in Piedmont, 
Ijeing greatly inferior in number, and weakened by the 
departure of a body of Swiss, whom Charles artfully 
persuaded the Popish cantons to recall, that they might 
not serve against the duke of Savoy, their ancient ally. 
The French general, not daring to risk a battle, re¬ 
tired as soon as the Imperialists advanced. The em¬ 
peror put himself at the head of his forces, 
which the marquis del Guasto, the duke of Alva, 
and Ferdinand de Gonzago, commanded under him, 
though die supreme direction of the whole was com¬ 
mitted to Antonio de Le3rva, whose abilities and expe¬ 
rience justly entitled him to tliat distinction. Charles 
soon discovered his intention not to confine his opera¬ 
tions to the recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, but to push 
fdhward and invade the southern provinces of France. 
This scheme he had long meditate, and had long been 
taking measures for executing it wi^lpdich vigour as 
might ensure success. He.had remitted large sums to 
his sister, the governess of the Low Countries, and to 
his brother, tlic king of the Romans, instructing them 
to levy all the forces in their power, in order to form 
two separate botlies, the one to enter France on the side 
of Picaidy, the odier on the side of Champagne; while 
he, with the main army, fell upon the opposite frontier 
of the kingdom. Tru.sting to these vast preparations. 


'Mca.de BcUej. t0>, 
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he thought it impossible that Francis could resist so 
many unexpected attacks on such diH'erent quarters; 
and beg^n his enterprise with such confidence of its 
happy issue, that he desired Jovius the historian, lo 
make a large provision of paper, siiilicicnt lo record 
the victories which he was going to obtain. 

His ministers and generals, instead of entertaining 
the same sanguine hopes, represented to him, in the 
strongest terms; the danger of leading his troop.s .so far 
from his own territories, to such a distance from his 
magazines, and into provinces which did not yield suf¬ 
ficient subsistence for their own inhabitants. They en¬ 
treated him to con.sider the inexhaustible resources of 
France in maintaining a defensive war, and the .'ictive 
zeal with which a gallant nubility would serve a princi' 
whom tliey loved, in repelling the enemies of tlicir 
country; they recalled to Lis remembrance tlie fatal 
miscarriage of Bourbon and Pescara, when tluiv ven¬ 
tured upon the same enterprise, under circumstances 
which seemed as certain to promise success; the mar¬ 
quis del (luasto, in particular, fell on iiis kiit'cs, and 
conjured him to abandon the undertaking as dc:.spcratc. 
But many circumstances combined in leading (.'harles 
to disregard all their remonstrance.^. He could .veddom 
be brought, on any occasion, to depart from a resolu¬ 
tion which he had oime taken; he was t(»o apt to un¬ 
derrate and despise wk talents of his rival the king of 
France, bccaul|i| 4 hey differed so widely from his own ; 
he was blindedT)y the presumption which uccom]»ani 4 “« 
pro-sperity, and relied pcrhap.s, in some degnio, on the 
prophecie.s which predicted tlic incrca.se ot hi.-' own 
grandeur. He not only adhered obstinately to hfs owu 
plan, but determined to advance towards Franc*- witli- 
out wraiting fw the reduction of any part of Piedmont, 
except such (owns as arere absolutely necessary for pre¬ 
serving his communication with the Milane.«c- 
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The marquis de Saluces, to whom Francis 
putoftba intrusted the comthand of a small body of 
sif^f troops left for the defence of Piedmont, ren- 
dered this more easy than Charles had any 
reason to expect. That nobleman, educated in the court 
of France, distinguished by continual marks, of the 
king's favour, and honoured so lately with a charge of 
such importance, suddenly, and without any provoca¬ 
tion or pretext of disgust, revolted from*his benefactor. 
His motives to this treacherous action were as childish 
as the deed itself was base. Being strongly possessed 
with a superstitious faith in divination and astrology, 
he believed with full assurance, 4 ]iat the fatal period of 
the French nation was at hand; that on its ruins the 
emperor would establish a universal monarchy; that 
therefore he ought to follow the dictates of prudence, 
in attaching himself to his rising fortune, and could 
incur no blame for deserting a prince whom heaven 
had devoted to destruction.'' His treason became still 
more odious, by bis employing that very authority with 
which Francis had invested him, in onder to open the 
kingdom to his enemies. Whatever measures were 
proposed or undertaken by the officers under his com¬ 
mand for the defence of their conquests, he rejected or 
defeated. Whatever properly belonged to himself, as 
commander-in-chief, to provide, or perform for that 
puipose, he totally neglected. In this manner, he ren¬ 
dered towns even of the gpreatest cQt|||quence unten¬ 
able, by leaving them destitute either olP provisions, or 
ammunition, or artillery, or a sufficient garrison; and 
die Imperialists must have reduced Piedmont in as short 
a time as was necessary to march through it, if Mont- 
pezat, ih^ governor of Possano, had not, by an extraor¬ 
dinary effort of courage and militery omduct, detained 
them almost aj^month before that jmconsidAable* place. 

k t46,a 
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Fnincit’t ®y meritorious and seasonablo service. 
SrfenM rf* gained his master sufficient time tor ussein- 
iiii king, bling his forces, and for concerting a system of 
defence against a danger which he now saw to 
be inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only proper and 
effectual plan for defeating the invasion of a pow<'rfu) 
enemy; and his prudence in choosing this plan, as well 
as his perseverance in executing it, deserves the greater 
praise, as it was equally contrary to his own natural 
temper, and to the genius of the French nation. He 
determined to remain altogether, upon the defensive ; 
never to hazard a battle, or even a great skirmish, with¬ 
out certainty of success; to fortify his camp.s in a regu¬ 
lar manner; to throw garrisons only into towns of great 
strength; to deprive the enemy of subsistence, by lay¬ 
ing waste the country before them; and to save th<‘ 
wliole kingdom by sacrificing' one of its provinces. 
Intrusts execution of this plan he committed cn- 

Montmo- tirelv to the marcchal Montmorency, who was 

rnnej’ with -ir.,*,/*,, 

the csera- the author of It ; a man wondcrfuliy fitter] hy 
lion of It. nature for such a trust. Haughty, severe, con¬ 
fident in his own abilities, and despi.sing thost; tif r>ther 
*men; incapable of being diverted from any resohifinn 
by remonstrances or entreaties; and, in prosecuting any 
scheme, regardless alike of love or of pity. 

Montmorency made choice of a strong camp 
camt>i at under tlm walls of Avignon, at tlie conflnenra- 
ofthi l^j pp ne and the Durance, one of which 
plentifully supplied his troops with all necc..s 8 aric.s from 
the Mland provinces, and the other covered his <;am]» 
on that vide where it was most probable the enemy would 
approach. He laboured with unwearied industry to 
render the fortifications of this camp impregnable, and 
assembled there a corndderablc army, tliough greatly 
inferior to thaV of the enemy; .while the king, with ano¬ 
ther body of troops, encamped at Valence, higher up the 
Rhone. Marseilles and Arles were the only towns hr 
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thought it necessary to defend ; the former, in order to 
retain the command of the sea ; the latter, as the barrier 
of tlie province of Languedoc; and each of these he 
furnished with numerous garrisons of his best troops, 
commairdcd by officers on whose fidelity and valour he 
could rely. The inhabitants of the other towns, as well 
as of the open country, were compelled to abandon their 
houses, and were conducted to the mountains, to the 
camp at Avignon, or to the inland provinces. The for¬ 
tifications of such places as niight have afforded shelter 
or defence to the enemy, were thrown down. Com, 
forage, and provisions of every kind, wefe carried away 
or destroyed ; all the tnills and ovens were ruined, and 
the wells filled up or rendered useless. The devastation 
extended from the Alps to Marseilles, and from the sea 
to the confines of Dauphinc; nor does history afford 
any instance among civilized nations, in which this cruel 
expedient for the public safety was employed with the 
same rigour. 

ciuuIm lengtli, tlic emperor arrived with the van 

nitfrs of his army on the frontiers of Provence, and 
1 rorfiirc. possessed witli confidence of success, 

that during a few days, when he was obliged to halt 
until the rest of his troops came up, he began to divide 
his future conquests among iiis officers; and as a new 
incitement to serve, him with zeal, gave them liberal 
promises of offices, lands, and hononts in Prance.' The 
face of desolation, however, which prd^ted itself to 
him, when he entered the counti'y, began to damp Ills ' 
hopes; and convinced liim that a monarch, who, in 
order to distress an enemy, hud voluntarily ruined one 
of bis richest provinces, would defend the rest with 
desperate obstinacy. Nor was it long befoee he became 
sensible that-Francis's plan of defence as prudent 
as it appeaiml ^ be extraordinary. His fleet, on which 
(JUarles chiefiyrdepeoded for subsistence, was prevented 

> HeiUy, 36«>, a. 
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for some time by contrary winds, and other accidciit<i to 
which naval operations are subject, from approaching 
the French coast; even after its arrival, it afforded at 
best a precarious and scanty supply to sucli a numerous 
body of trdops;™ nothing was to be found in the coun¬ 
try itself for their support; nor could they draw jiny 
considerable aid from the dominions of the duke of 
Savoy, exhausted already by maintaining two groat ar¬ 
mies. The emperor was no less embarrassed how to 
employ, than how to subsist his forces; for though he. 
was now in possession of almost an entire province, he 
could not be said to have the command of it, while he 
held only defenceless towns ; and while the French, be¬ 
sides their camp at Avignon, continued masters of Mar¬ 
seilles and Arles. At first he thought of attacking tin- 
camp, and of terminating the war by one decisive 
blow; but skilful officers,who were appointiaf to view 
it, declared the attempt to be utterly impracticable. 
Boiogrx He then gave orders to invest Marseilles and 
Manciiici. ^rlcs, hoping that'the French would tjuit their 
advantageous post in order to relieve them ; but Mont¬ 
morency adhering firmly to his plan, remained im¬ 
movable at Avignon, and the Imperiali.sLs met with such 
a warm reception from the garrisons of both towns, that 
they relinquished their enterprises with loss and <lis- 
grace. As a last effort, the emperor advanced onct; 
more towards Avignon, though with an army hara>«cd 
by the perpetual^xbcnrsions of small parties of the French 
light troops, weakened by diseases, and dispirile-il by 
disasters, which seemed the more intolerable, because 
they were unexpected. 

Manlfflo- Duriogthese operations, Montmorency fuuiid 
lihSeSft^ himself exposed to greater danger from liis own 
trooi^**han from the enemy ; wul their iiicoti- 
of defniee. siderate valour went near to hav*; precipitated 
the kingdom into those calamities, which he witli such 

■ SaadvT. ii. til. 
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industry and caution had endeavoured to avbid. Un¬ 
accustomed to behold an enemy ravaging their country 
almost without control; impatient of such long inaction; 
unacquainted with the slow and remote, but certain ef¬ 
fects of Montmorency’s system of defence; the French 
wished for a battle with no less ardour than the Imperial¬ 
ists. They considered the conduct of their general as a 
disgrace to their country. His caution they imputed to 
timidity; his circumspection to want of spirit; and the 
constancy with which he pursued bis plan, to obstinacy 
or pride. These reflections, whispered ,at first among 
the soldiers and subalterns, were adopfS^cl, by degrees, 
by officers of higher rank ; and as many of them envied 
Montmorency’s favour with the king, and more were 
dissatisfied with his harsh disgusting manner, the dis¬ 
content soon became great in his camp, which was 
filled with general murmurings, and almost open com¬ 
plaints against his measures. Montmorency, on whom 
the sentiments Of his own troops made as little impres¬ 
sion as the insults of the enemy, adhered steadily to his 
system; though in order to reconcile the army to his 
maxims, no less contrary to the genius of the nation, 
titan to the ideas of war among undisciplined troops, he 
as.sumcd an unusual affability in his deportment, and 
often explained, w'ith great condescension, the motives 
of his conduct, the^dvantages which had already re¬ 
sulted from it, ana the certain success with which it 
would be attended. At last, Francis joined his army at 
Avignon, which having received several reinforcements, 
he now considered as of strength sufficient to &ce the 
enemy. 'As he had put no small constraint upon him¬ 
self, in ctmsenting that bis-noops should r^iuun so long 
upon-tlie defensive, it can hardly be doq|rt|id but that 
his fondness for what was daring and s|^dfd, added 
to the impatience both of officers and soldftiri|hvould at 
last have overruled Montinorency’si 8alu|aiy cation." 

» Mn). Se Ben«y. •«<>, itic. S», 4*. ' 
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retreat of tlic enemy delivered 
edcon* the kingdom from the danger which anv rash 
l^esolution might have occasioned. The o.u- 
fUi vmy. peror, after spending two inglorious months in 
Provence, without having performed any thing suitable 
to his vast preparations, or that could justify the confi¬ 
dence with which he had boasted of his own power, 
found that, besides Antonio de Leyva, and other oflicers 
of distinction, he had lost one-half of his troops by dis¬ 
eases or by famine ; and that the rest w ere in no con¬ 
dition to struggle any longer with calamities, by which 
so many of tfisgir companions had perished. Necessity, 
therefore, extorted from him orders to retire; and 
though he was some time in motion b(?fore the ['rem-h 
suspected his intention, a body ofliglit troops, assisted 
by crowds of peasants, eager to be revenged on those 
who had brought such desolation on their country, 
hung upon the rear of the linpcrialisU, and, by seizing 
every favourable opportunity of attacking tlunn, threw 
them often into confusion. The road by whi<-li Ibcy 
fled, for they pursued their march with such disorder 
and precipitation, that it scarcely deserves the name of 
a retreat, w'as strewed with arras or baggage, whi» b in 
their hurry and trepidation they had abandoned, and 
covered with the sick, the wounded, and the dead; in- 
SDinitcIi, that Martin Bcliny, an eye-witness of ‘heir 
calamities, endeavours to give his readers some idea of 
them, by compiQimg their miseries to those which the 
Jews suflTered from the victorious and dcstriictivt; arms 
of the Romans^* If Montmorency, at this critical mo¬ 
ment, had advanced with all bis forces, nothing could 
have saved die whole imperial army from utti^r ruin. 
But that general, by staodhig so long and so obstinately 
on the defeopve, had become. cautious to excc.sH; 
his mio^ t^ftacious of any bent it bad once taken, 
could not assume a cemtrary one as suddenly as the 

- Mvm. de BrlU^, SIC. SmIo*. U»t. liet t>i<pec. ii. $.17. 
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change of circumstances required; and he still con¬ 
tinued to Tepeat his favourite, maxims, that it was more 
prudent to allow the lion to escape, than to drive him to 
despair, and that a bridge of gold should be made for a 
retreating enemy. 

The emperor, having conducted the shattered re¬ 
mains of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and ap¬ 
pointed the marquis del Guasto to succeed Leyva in 
the government of that duchy, set out for Genoa. As 
he could not bear to expose himself to the scorn of the 
Italians, after such a sad reverse of fortune; and did 


not choose, under his present circumstances, to revisit 
those cities tlirough which he had so lately passed 
in triumph for one conquest, and in certain expecta- 


November. 


tion of another, he embarked 
Spain.'’ 


directly for 


0 |H ratioui No'' progress of his arms on the op- 

in I'icardj. positc frontier of France such as to alleviate, 
in any degree, the losses which he had sustained in 
Provence. Bellay, by his address and intrigues, had 
prevailed on so many of tlie German princes to with¬ 
draw the contingent of troops which they had furnished 
to the king of the Romans, that he was obliged to lay 
aside all tlioughts of his intended irruption into Cham¬ 
pagne. Though a powerful army levied in the Low 
Countries entered I^cardy, which they found but feebly 
guarded, while the strength of the kingdom was drawn 
towards the south ; yet the nobili^, taking arms with 
their usual alacrity, supplied by theiir spirit the defects 
of the king's preparations, and defended Peronne, and 
other towns which were attacked, with such vigour, as 
obliged the enemy to retire, without* mai^ng any con¬ 
quest* of importance.' ■ ■ 

Thus Francis, by^ the prudence of his measures, 
and by the union, and vdour of his Subjeet^bendered 
abortive th6se vast efibrts in which his rival had almost 
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lixhausted his whole force. As this humbled tUo em¬ 
peror’s arrogance no Jess tlian it checked his power, lie 
was mortified more sensibly on this occasion than on 
any other, during tlic course of tlic long coutests bi- 
tween him and the French monarch. 

Dinthof circumstance alone imbittcred the joy 

ihcdau. with which the success of the campaign in- 
spired Francii That was the death of the 
dauphin, his eldest son, a prince of grc'at hopes, and 
extremely beloved by the people on account of his re- 
linputcd to semblance to his father. This happening snd- 
poison. denly, was irajmted to poison, not only by the. 
vulgar, fond of ascribing the duatli of illustrious ])er.soii- 
ages to extraordinary causes, hut by the king and hi.s 
ministers. The count de Montecuculi, an Italian noble¬ 
man, cup-bearer to the dauphin, being seized on sii-s- 
picion and put to the torture, openly cliargcd the im¬ 
perial generals, Gon^ago and Leyva, with having insti¬ 
gated him to the comnus.sion of that crime: he even 
threw out some indirect and obsrmri: accu.sutiuns against 
the emperor himself. At a time when all France was 
exasperated to the utmost against Charles, this uiu-er- 
tain and extorted charge was considered as an incon¬ 
testable proof of guilt; while Uic confidence with rvliich 
both he and his officers asserted their own irinoccin e, 
together with the indignation, as well as horror, which 
they expressed on their being 8i|>poscd capable of 
such a detestable action, were little atU'iidcd ti>, and 
less regarded.' It is evident, however, that the t;ia- 
peror could have no inducement to perpetrate ^nch a 
crime, as Francis was still in the vigour of life hini.>eir, 
and had two sons, be.side the dauphin, grow n up almost 
to tl»e age 4pf. manhood. That single cdndderution, 
without meytioning the emperor^ll^iieru) character, 
unblemialied by the imputation of deed resetubiing 
this in atrocity, is more titan sufficient to counterbalance 
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the weight of a-dubious testimony, uttered during the 
anguish of toitiire.* According to the most unpreju¬ 
diced historians, the dauphin’s death was occasioned 
by his having drank too freely of c&ld water after 
overheating himself at tennis; and this account, as it is 
the molt simple, is likewise the most credible. But if 
his days were cut short by poison, it is not improbable 
that the etnperor conjectured rightly, when he affirmed 
tliat it had beeU administered by the direction of Catha¬ 
rine of-Medici, in order to secure the crown to the duke 
of Orleans, her husband.' The advantages resulting to 
her by the dauphin’s- death, were obviotis as well as 
great; nor did her boundletf. and daring ambition ever 
recoil from any action necellhry towards attaining the 
objects which she had in view. 
ii^ 7 . year opened with a transaction very 

uncommon, but so incapable of producing any 
mcniof effect, that it would not deserve to be men- 

Pmi» • ’ 

•gttiiist Uk tioned, if it were not a striking proof of die 
eni|H-rut. personal animosity which mingled itself in all 
the hostilities between Charles and Francis, and which 
often betrayed tliem into such indecencies-towards each 
otlicr, as lessened the d^R^lty of both. Francis, accom¬ 
panied by the peers and princes of the blood, having 
taken his seat in the*parliament of Paris with the usual 
solemnities, the advocate-general appeared; and after 
accusing Charles of Austria (for so he affected to call 
the empero|)'of having violated the seaty of Cambray, 
by which he was absolved from the homage due to tl^ 
crown of France foi^'the counties of Artois and Flaft- 
ders; insisted that diis trmity being now void, he was 
still to be considered as a vassal of the and by 

consequence' had been guilty of rebdUit^ -in taking 
aims against his nsttceign; and therefore demanded 
tliat Charles 8ho|flBi|ft.,eununoned td||^pear:^ person, 

- •i«pi|pi<. ina.M Enp«r.atSl. 
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or by bin <»unBeI, before the parliament of Paris, his 
legal judges, to answer, for this crime. The request 
was granted; a herald repaid to the frontier of 
Picardy, and summoned him with the accustomed for- 
•malities to app^ against a day prefixed. Tliat term 
being expired, and no person appearing in his name, 
the parliament gave judgment, “ That Charles of Aus¬ 
tria h^ forfeited by rebellion and contumacy those 
fiefs; declared Flanders and Artois to be reunited to 
the crown of Franceand ordered their decree for 
this purpose to be published by sound of trumpet on 
the frontiers of these provinces.” 

Soon after thia vain display of his resent- 
uwLw ment, rather than of his power, Francis marched 
CoBBtriet. tovfards the Low Countries, as if he had in- 
tended to execute the sentence which his par¬ 
liament had pronounced, and to seize those territo¬ 
ries which it had awarded to him. As the queen 
of Hungfary, to whom her brother the emperor had 
committed the government of that part of his dominions, 
was not prepa^ for so early a campaign, he at first 
made some prog^ress, and took several towns of impor¬ 
tance. But being obliged sorm to leave his army, in 
order to superintend the other operations of war, the 
Flemings, having assembled a numerous army, not 
only recovered most of the places which they had lost, 
Sut began to conquests in^heir him. At last 
they invested T erouMin e; and the duk^pf Orleans, 
now danphin, by tbelfeaA of his brtMdier, and .Mont- 
idoreiicy, whom Francis had honoured with the con¬ 
stable^ swor^as the reward of his great services during 
the fonsnji^^tndipaign, determined to faazai^ a battle 
A ^ mlieve it While they were ad- 

vppng^ftMT &is purposj^nd within a few 
tpies enemy, st^pt^ short 

by the anival a herald fr^ ^ ,queen ^^ungaty, 

VOL. IV. . Y 
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acquainting him that a suspension of arms was now 
agreed upon. ‘ ' 

This unexpected event was owing ^o the zealous 
endeavours of the two sisters, the queens of France and 
of Hungry, who had long laboured to* reconcile the 
contenmhg monarchs. The war in the Netherlands 
had laid waste the frontier provinces of both countries, 
without any real advantage to either. The French and 
'Flemings equally regretted the interruption of their 
commerce, which was beheficial to both. Charles, as 
well as Francis, who had each strained to the utmost, 
in order to support the vast operations of the former 
campaign, found that diey could not now keep armies 
on foot in this quarter, without weakening theli* ope¬ 
rations in Piedmont, where both wished to push the 
Jui/30 ^eatest vigour. All these cir¬ 

cumstances facilitated the negotiations of the 
two queens; a truce was concluded, to continue in force 
for ten months, but it extended no farther than the 
Low Countries.* 


AikI in 
i’lrdiHunl. 


In Piedmont the war was still prosecuted with 
great animosity; and though neither Charles 


luir Francis.could make the powerful efforts to which 


this animosity prompted them, they continued to exert 
themselves like combatants, whose rancour remains 


after their strength is exhausted. Towns were alter; 
nately lost and retaken; skirmishes were fought eveiy 
day ; and much blood was shed without any action that 
gave a decided auperiority to either side. At last, the 
two qui^ns, determining not to leave unfinished the 
good woH( which they had begun, previuled, by their 
importunate eolicitations, the'one on her brother, the 
othm* on hm husband, to oaQient alM to a truce in 
Pieddlbot for .three^qnftts. cemditions of it were, 
That 4 fch diould he^ ptfaaesaion what '#as in his 
hands, and after kAving garrisons in the towns, should 


■ Mtimiit* lie BJbiiariSS. 
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withdraw his army out of the {province; and that ple¬ 
nipotentiaries should be appointed to adjust all maUers 
in dispute by a final treaty.’ 

Motives The powerful motives which inclined both 
‘•f “• princes to this accommodation, have been often 
mentioned. Tlie expenses of the war liad fax Acceded 
the sums which their revenues were capable of supply¬ 
ing, nor durst they venture upon any great addition to 
the impositions then established, as subjects had not 
yet learned to bear with patience the immense burdens 
to which they have become accustomed in modem 
times. The emperor, in particular, though he. had 
contaj^d debts which, in that age, appeared prodi- 
giofillpted it not in his power to pay the large arrears 
long ^e to his army. At the same time, he had no 
prospect of deriving any aid, in money or men. eithiM’ 
from the pope or Venetians, though he had employed 
promises and threats, ajtemately, in order to procure it. 
But he found the former not only fixed in his resolution 
of adhering steadily to the neutrality which he hatl 
always declared to be suitable to his character, hut 
passionately desirous of bringing about a pear». He 
perceived that the latter were still intent on their an¬ 
cient object of bolding tlie balance even between the 
rivals, and solicitous not to throw too great a weijjht 
into either scale. 

Of Which What made a deeper impression on Charle.s 
these, was the dread of the Turkish ariiu, 
with the which, by his leag^uc with bolyman, hmneis 
had drawn upon him. Tliough trancis, witli- 
out tte assistance of a suigle ally, had a war b> 
msdohain against an enemy gfrcatly »uj»erior iu 
power to hftasaif, yet so great was the horror of ('hris- 
tians, m that at any union with infidels, which they 

considerCI^ not o^dy as dishooourrfjle, but profiAte, that 
it was long before he could be brought to avail himself 

» Mcneirat tie Ribief, SI * ***• 
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of the obvious edi^tages |||pailting from such a confe¬ 
deracy. Necesidty at surmounted hit'ddiceuy and 
scruples. Towards the' closeof the pre^ding year, La 
Forest, a secret ^ent at the Ottoman Porte, Imd con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the sultan^ whereby Solyln'an en¬ 
gaged to invade the kingdom of Naples during the next 
campaign, 'and to attack the king o( the Romans in 
Hungary, with a powerful army, while Frincis under- 
'took to enter the Milanese at the same time with-a 
prope^fo^e. Solyman had punctually performed .what 
was incumbent on him. Barbarossa; with a great fleet, 
appeared on the coast of Naples ; filled that kingdom, 
from which all the troops had been drawn^JosMards 
^Piedmont, with consternation; landed, with(»Hfebt- 
ance, near Taranto; obliged Castro, a place ^Tsome 
strength, to surrender ; plundered the adjacent countiy, 
and was taking measures for securing and ftKtpnding 
his conqueste, when the unexp^:ted arrival of Dqria, 
together with the pope’s guilds, and a squadron of the 
Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. In 
Hungary the progress of the Turks was more formida¬ 
ble. Mahmet, their general, after gaining several small 
advantages, defeated the Qermans, in a great battle at 
%|ek on the Brave.* Happily for Christendom, it was 
not. in Francis’s power to execute with equal es^totness 
what he had stipulated; xmr could he assembl^at fob 
juncture; an army strong enough to penetrate into foe 
Milanese. .By this he failed in. recovering posiiession 
of that dudby; and Itrfy was not o^y javed Df^ foe 
calamities of a new war, but from feeli^ foe deflating 
ragd of foe l^rkish anus, as an addiflon to aJU foat it 
h^sufferefl^iM the t^peror. knew ^f hit ifould not 
long eesmti^MBforts of two si^fopowerfoj oapfederates, 
^ fortunate,accidents 

wcwJd^lio^pnfj ,fone fo deliver Naj^e^ and to 

that ;^e Italian 

* ti<w»l*n Wil^Njl^ ^ XSS. *' * lortl liiM. Mb. mf, p. tSS. 
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states wou|d not only’loudly with insatiable 
ambition, but might even tui^o their arms a^nst him, 
if he should so regarifiess oftiieir danger a.*} obsti-. 
nately to protract the wkr, he drought it necessary, both 
for his safety and reputation, tO give his consent to a 
truce. Nor was Francis willing to sustain all the 
blame of obstructing the re-e^blishment of tninquil- 
lity, or to expose himself on that account to the danger 
of being deserted by the Swiss and cither foreigners in 
his service. He even bcgw to apprehend, drat his 
own subjects would serve him coldly, if, by contribut* 
ing to aggrandize the power of the infidels, which it 
was ^^duty, and had bew the ambition of his ances¬ 
tors iMlepress, he continued to act in direct opposition 
to all the principles which ought to influence a monarch 
distingui^ed by the title of Most Christian King. He 
chose, for all these reasons, rather to run tiie risk of 
disobliging his new ally, the sultan, than, by an unsea¬ 
sonable adherence to th'e treaty with him, to forfeit 
what was of greater consequence. 

NegoSs- Btit diough both parties consented to a truce, 
the plenipotentiaries found insuperable diflicul- 
ties in settling the articles of a definiUve treaty, 
and Ftan- Each of the monarchs, with the arrogance of a 
***" ■ conqueror, aimed at giving law to die other; 
and neither would so fiir acknowledge his inferiority, 
as to sacrifice any point of honour, or to relinqubh any 
matter rtg^f; so that the plenipotentiaries spent Ute 
time in long and fruitless negotiadou, and separated 
after agreeing to prolong die truce for a^^ iqondis. 

The pope, however, did not despair of ac- 
bonipBiifeiag a jtoint iii whi^^ldenipoteinti* 
i himself the •<de 

a jp^e. To form £csonfet^ 
detai^capii^^i^^efenditagC^id^ tl^formi- 
dableiibpads theTurkidiam^ and to conc^ tfec- 
tual meawresfOTthecu^Dpation of the laiflbefanliertsy. 
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were two great objects whiHli Paul had much at heart, 
asd he considered the union of the emperor with the 
king of France as an essential preliminary to both. 
To be the mstrument of reconciling these contending 
monarchs, whom his predecessors, by their interested 
and indecent intrigues, had so often embroiled, was a 
circtunstance which could not fail of throwing distin- 
gnished lustre on his character and administration. 
Nor was he without hopes, that, while he pursued this 
laudable end, he' might secure advantages to his own 
family, the aggrandizing of which he did not neglect, 
though he aimed at it with a less audacious ambition 
than was common among the popes of that century. 
Influenced by these considerations, he proposed an in¬ 
terview between the two monarchs at Nice, and offered 
to repair thither in person, that he might act as me¬ 
diator in composing all their differences. When a 
pontiff of a venerable character, and of a very advanced 
age, was willing, from his zeal for peace, to undergo 
the fatigues of so long a journey, neither Charle.s nor 
Francis could with decency decline the interview. But 
though h,oth came to the place of rendezvous, so great 
was the difficulty of adjusting the ceremonial, or such the 
remains of distrust and rancour on each side, that they 
refused to .see one another, and every thing was trans¬ 
acted by the intervention of the pope, who visited them 
alternately. With all his zeal and ingenuity, he could 
not find out a method of removing the obstacles which 
prevented a final accommodation, particularly those 
arising the possession of the Milanese; nor was 
idl iite weight of his au^ority sufficient to overcome 
the obstinate petoeverance of either monarch in assert- 
Auttccr«hig^ owndaims. At last, thikt be might not 
***hi,^ laboured altogeth^ wiffiout effect, 

he prbvap^ ffiem to sign a truce for ten 
yenii cmiditioii with the former, 

that each shdild neiaki what was now in his possession. 
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and in the mean time shoul|| send ambassadors to Rome, 
to discuss their pretensions at leisure.'' 

Thus ended a vrar of no long continuance, but very 
extensive in its operations, and in which both parties 
exerted their utmost strength. Though Francis failed 
in the object that he had principally in vieu-—the 
recovery of the Milanese—he acquired, nevertheless, 
great reputation by the wisdom of his measures its well 
as the success of his arms in repelling a formidable inva¬ 
sion ; and by keeping possession of one-half of the duke 
of Savoy’s dominions, he added no inconsiderable ac¬ 
cession of .strength to his kingdom. Wherc;i.s Charles, 
repulsed and baffled, after having boasted so airojiantly 
of victory, purchased an inglorious truce, by sacriiiciiig 
an ally who had rashly confided too much in his frh iid- 
.ship and power. The unfortunate duke inuriniired. 
complained, and remonstrated against a treaty so niurli 
to his disadvantage, but in vain; he had no means of 
redress, and was obliged to submit. Of »!1 his doini- 
nion.s, Nice, with its dependencies, was the only corner 
of which he himself kept possession. He saw the rest 
divided between a powerful invader arid the ally to 
whose protection he hail trusted, while he retnaii^yed a 
.sad monument of tlic imprudence of weak princes, who, 
by taking part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, be¬ 
tween whom they happen to be .situated, arc crushed 
and overwhelmed in the shock. 

imcoi.* A few days after .signing the treaty of truce, 
the emperor set sail for Barcelona, but wsui 
Aigun* ** driven by contrary winds to the island of St. 
nartci. Mnrgfwet on the" coast of Provence. hen 
Francis, who happened to be not far„distant, beard ot 
this, he considered it m an office of civility to invite 
him to talte’^lter utjhis dominions, and proiiuyed a 
pereonal interview with him at Aigucs-mortes. The 

< BMaal dsTniitx. H. SW. BitlMieae del Kic«*o rAlMcuacafo 

di Niau, ctaet Da Mvot C«tp» DiploawL fm. X p. 17i. ' 
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emp^tn*, wbo woiild^.4^ bf outdone by his rival in 
CpmplaisfiiiiCjS,' lustantly TepaiKd;iliitlier. As apott as 
he cast anchor m the road, Freatcis, without waitii^ to 
settle any point bf ceremony^^^ rdyjng^ implicitly on 
the empenv's honour for his viaii^'him oa 

board his' g^ley, and was receiyed^jpid Ihitertfdned 
widi the. warmest demonstrations a|^eB(e^ and affec- 
tieh... Next day the emp^r repaid tl^<^onfidence 
which &e .J(in|^ ^d placed i% hin£ Ne landed at 
Aigues^mP^i^ with as little premiMon, ai^dmet with a 
receptiim equally cordial. He remained on shpfe dur¬ 
ing the^i^t, and in bo^ visits the tiro monarchs vied 
with ea^ ot^ in expressions of respect and friend- 
drip.^ Altee twenty yearn of open hostilities, or of 
aeait enini^; affer so many injuries reciprocally in¬ 
flated poured; after having fopnally given the lie, 
and chaliehsed another to single combat; after the 
emperor had inv^hed so'publicly against Francis as 
a prince void of honour or integrity; and after Francis 
had accused him <rf being accessary io the murder of 
his d^st son, such an interview appears altogether 
singular arid evert unnaturili^/ But the hiatdi^ of these 
monarchs abounds with sucli^eurpiising transitions. 
Fr(»n implacable hatred they appeared to pass, in a 
moment, to the most cordial reconcileomnt; from sus¬ 
picion and distrust to pmrfect coi^dence; and from 
practisuq^ alj the dark arts of a deceitfisl'palicy, they 
could assume, of a . sudden, the libmjpd and open man- 


nam gaflant gentlemen. . ” 

iTbd .pdpe, baides die glory of having restored peace 
to £uro|c^ igained, acc^ihg to his expectation, a' 
point btl^^ocnaeqaenoe to his fsmil^^y pfivailiiig 
on dm-eitifp|mtoht^btodi Ma^;at^ oliHftria^lns na> 
total dang^p^onm^jg^ wife of AlwLsder de Jde- 
dici, to mcoBsider- 


si.sriiiBiwiH-lpa.afl 

p.9S. 
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ation of this marriage, to bestow several honours and 
The uni- territories upon^his future son-in-law. A very 
Alenoder tragical event, which happened about the be- 
de Medici, ginning of die jrear 1637, had deprived Mar¬ 
garet of her first husbtffid. That young prince, whom 
the emperor’s partiality had raised to the supreme power 
in Florence, upon the ruins of the public liberty, neg¬ 
lected entirely the cares of ^vmnmrat, and abandon¬ 
ed himself to the most dissolute debauchery. Lorenzo 
de Medici, jhi^ nearest kinsman, was not only die com¬ 
panion but director of his pleasures, and employing ail 
the powers of a cultivated and‘inventive genius in this 
dishonourable ministry, added such elegance as well as 
variety to vice, as gained him an absolute ascendant 
over Ae mind of Alexander. But while Lorenzo seemed 
to be sunk in luxury, and aflfected such an appcarauce 
of indolence and effeminacy, that he would not wear a 
• sword, and trembled at the sight of blood, he concealed 
under that disguise a dark, designing, audacious spirit. 
Prompted either by die love of liberty, or allured by 
the hope of attaining the supreme power, he determined 
to assassinate Alexander - his benefactor and friend. 
Though he long revolved this d^ign in his mind, bis 
reserved and su^icious temper prevented him from 
comipunicatingitto any person whatever; and continu¬ 
ing to live with Alexander in their usual familiarity, 
h^ one aig^t; under pretence of having secured him 
an asii^l^ation wi^h a lady of htg^ rank, wh<xn he liad 
’often solicited, drew that unwary prince into a secret 
apartment of his house, and there staMied him, while 
I he lay cardEessly tm a couch expecring the arrival of 

thelady whose eompeay he had been promised. But 

no sooner dewddoae, than elaiid iog astoni^ed, 

and sbmeh ufi^hoffok st ite i^fto^y, he ibrgot, m a 
momei^ all the jn^lifas wlit^..b^ indu^ 
conumt; ;iL Inaiesd of rousqipl^ people to rec^ 
* ’dieir liberty by publilNUng'the dlSdh of the tyniil, in- 
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stead of teking towards opening bis owi^ way 

to the dignity itow vacant, be. l^pked the door of the 
apartment, andyi^e a man ber^fedof reason rad pre¬ 
sence of mind, li^ with the O^^t ^reqipi&tion out of 
the Florentine territories. It ^s next morning 
before the &te of the unfortunate p|^ce vfi|s k.nown, 
as his attendants, accustofi^d to his;i^guli|rities, never 
entered his apartment eady. Immedia^fy the chief 
pereons in the state-assembled. . Being induced partly 
by the zeal of cardinal Cibo fof Ihe bouse, pf Medici, to 
wliich he was nearly related, partly by ^e authority of 
Francis'^^icciardini, tlho recalled ^o'their memory, 
and represented in striking colqurs the caprice as well 
as turbulenbe of their ancient popular government, 
Cmbo di they agreed to place Cosmo di Medici, a youtli 
pliced al of eighteen, the only m4e heir of that illus- 
^rthTFto. tiious hc^se, at the head of the gfoverz^ent; 
•iate“‘ though at the same time such was tlieir l6ve of. 

liberty, that they established several regula¬ 
tions in order to circumscribe and moderate his power. 
HI, gu- Meanwhile Lorenzo, having reached a place 
<4 safety, made raoeirn what be bad done to 
Philip Strozzi rad the other Florentines who 
ciiiea. bad been drivra into exile, or who had volun¬ 
tarily retired when the republican form of government 
was abolished, in order to make way for the dominion 
of the Medici. By,jthem the deed .was extolled with 
extravagant praises, rad the virtue of Lorenzo was 
.compih^ with that of the ddar Brutus, who disre- 
ties of bloody or. with that of the younger, 
who for^t the firiendsl^p rad favours of the tyrant, 
that they might preserve mr recover die Bberty of their 
country.* I^.did they.re«;t satisfied wlwemp^ pane¬ 
gyrics; thi^^mediahdy Quitted toeir'wfierent places 
of retreetyttswnhled forc^ animated .their vassals rad 
partisanswi^euiiai^ and to seize this opportunity of 
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re-^taUisliiiig the public libertyMon its ancient founda¬ 
tion! Being openly assisted by the French ambassa¬ 
dor at Rome, secretly encouraged by the pope, wlio 
bore no good-will to t^ house of Medici, they enlcn-d 
the-Florentine daminidhs with a considerable body of 
men; But the persons who had elected Cosmo pos¬ 
sessed not ^y the means of supporting his govern¬ 
ment, but anflities to employ them in the most proper 
manner. They levied, with the greatest expedition, a 
good numb^ of trodps; they endeavoured by every art 
to gain the citirons of greatest authority, and to render 
the administratidh of the younl; prince agreeable to the 
people. Above all, they courted the emperor's proler- 
tion, as the only firm foundation of Cosmo's dignity 
and power. Charle.s, knowing the propensity of tlje 
Florentines to the friendship of Fram-e, and how niucli 
alt the partisans of a republican government detested 
him as the oppre.s.sor of their liberties, saw it to be 
greatly for his interest to prevent the rc-establisbmcnt 
of the ancient constitution in Florence. For this reason, 
he not only acknowledged,Cosmo a.s head (*f the Flo¬ 
rentine state, and conferred on him all the titles of 
honour with which Alexander had liecn dignified, but 
engaged to defend him to the utmost; and as a pledge 
of this, ordered the commanders <»f .such of bis tna^ps 
as were stationed on the frontiers of Tuseftny, tu sup¬ 
port him against all aggres.sor«. By their aid, (>'<ino 
obtained an easy victory over the exiles, whose trfK)fi'> 
he* surprised in the night-time, and took most of ibe 
chiefs prisonero; an event which broke all their mea- 
snres, and fully established his own authority. Hut 
though lie Wiss extremely desirous of die additional 
honour of minifying the emperoris daughter, the widow 
of his predecessor, Charies, ||pcure already of his attach¬ 
ment, chose rather to gratifytbe pope by bestodfing Iter 
on his nephew.' 

' JovS Hit. e. xerSt. p. «18, Sa. Bdotii CiMSipt t. xtit |». ixtnw 
-ni IVnipi £ Giat. Bai. Adrini. V’ca. ISSl. p- t<l. 
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During tW;iifar between the emperor^ and 
Fraaeis ^ efCnt had happened which aliated 

and Henry lu somfieilegree the Warmth and cordiality of 
viir. he. frieods^ which had long subsisted between 
the latter and the king of England. James the 
Fifth of Scotland, an enterpr&ing young prince, having 
heard of the emperor’s inten^on to ^vade Provence, 
was so fond of shewing that he did ili| yield to any of 
his ancestors in ’fte sincerity of, his attachment to the 
French crown, and so eager to^stihguisb himself by 
some military exploit, that he levied a body of troops 
with an intention of leading them iii‘ person to the as¬ 
sistance king of France^ Though some unfortu¬ 
nate accident prevented his carrying’ any troops into 
France, nothing could divert him from going thither in 
person, immediately upon his landing, he hastened to 
Provence, but had beenedetained so long in his vqyage, 
that he came too Iftte to^ave any share in the military 
opci-ations, and met die ting oh his return after the re¬ 
treat of ^die Imperialists. But Francis was so g^afly 
pleased with his zeal, and np. less with his manners and 
conveteadbn, tliat he could^6t refuse him his daughter 
Jim. 1. Magdalen, whom he demanded in marriage. It 
mortified Henry extremely to see a prince, of 
whom he was immoderately jealous, form an alliance, 
from which he derived|Wch an aeceSMoh of reputation 
as well as security.* . He could not, howew, wfth de- 
Francis’s bestowii^i^ h» <ia^^ter upon a 
•’'*®.^|^^^*so®uded'from a race of princes, the most, 
fuithfol allitt of the French crown. But^ 
when^^^ls; upon the shdden death of Mag^alerb do^ . 

' second irifis Mary of he’ wiumly 

solicited Firiii^s to deny Itis suit; and,4||mder’io dis- 
appoiht hifl^^ed My in ihat^ for l^df. 
When Elifomf preferi^ foe SedttUb kihg’s^ldncere 
mid nmlevi^ent **•- 

» nbioo of ScoUwS, toL i. p. ra 
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dis* 
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covered much dissatisfaction. “The pacification agreed 
upon at Nice;' and the fikmiliar interview of the two ri¬ 
vals at Aigues-mortes, filled Henry’s mind with new’ 
suspiciems, as if Francis had 'dtogetlier renounced his 
friendship for the sake'df new connexions with the cni- 
Thcempe- P®ror, .^harles, thoroughly acquainted with 
the temper .pf the English king, and watchful 
to ohsani^ all the shiftings and caprices of hU 
passions, thought^is a favourable opportunity of re¬ 
newing his i^dtiatioBS with him, which had been long 
broken off. the death of queen Catharine, whose 
interest the emperor could not ^ifrith decency have aban¬ 
doned, the chief cause qf.their discord was removed; .>o 
that without touching upon the delicate question of her 
divorce, he might now take what measures he thought 
most effectual for regaining Henry's good-will. For 
this purpose, he began with proposing several marriage- 
treatiek. to the king. . He offered his niece, a daughter 
of the king of Denmark, to Henry himself; he demanded 
the princess Mary for one of the princes of Portugal, 
and was even willing to receive her as the king's illegi¬ 
timate. daughter.'' Though none of tiicse projected 
alliances ever took place; or perhaps were ever seriously 
intended, they occasioned such frequent intercourse be¬ 
tween the courts, and so many reciprocal professions of 
civility and esteem, as considerably abated the edge of 
Henry’'s rancour against the empyror, and paved the 
way for that union between them which afterward 
proved so disadvantageous to the French king. 

The ambitious schemes iu which the empe- 
SotRe- ror had been engaged, and the wars he had 
been cunying on for some years, proved, as 
usual, extreB^llIlt favcmrable to the progress of the Re- 
formation in . While Cbarlet was absent 

upon his Afncan exp^tioii^ ^^inte^ on projects 
against Fiance, Wai^M|^,pl®ectinGeife«nyvw:to pre* 
»'«[•» a* it^,«)«.’L 
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vent the dissensions i^ut religion from distarbingthe 
public tranquillity, by^igpmiting stich mdulgence to the 
Protestant princes as might induce them to concur with 
his measures, or ’at least hinder4hem from taking part 
witli his rival. For this reason, he was careful to secure 
to the Protestairis the possesion of all the advantages 
which they, had gained by the articles of pacification at 
Nuremberg, in the year 1532and e£^pt some slight 
trouble from the proceedings of the imperial chamber, 
they met with nothing to disturb them in the exercise , 
of their religion, or to interrupt the successful zeal with 
which they propagated their opinions. Mean- 
while the pope continued his negotiations for 
^onimking a general council; and though the 
■t gcnrral Protestants had expressed great dissatisfaction 
cuuncii. jjjji intention to fix upon Mantua as the 

place of meeting, he adhered obstinately to his choice, 
issu(((l a bull on the 2d of June, 1536, appointing it to 
ii.<!semble in'that &ity Pn the 23d of Ma)' the year fol¬ 
lowing ; he nominated three cardinals to preside in his 
luinic; enjoined all Christian princes to countenance it 
by their authority, and invited the prelates of every na¬ 
tion to attend in person. This summons of a council, 
an as.scmbly which from its nature and intention de¬ 
manded quiet times, as well as pacific dispositions, at 
the very juncture whe^ the emperor was on his march 
towards Prance, and tliady to involve a great pait of 
Eurom in the confusions of war, appeared to every per- 
son^’exii^ely unseasonable. It was intimated, how¬ 
ever, the different courts by nuncios dispatched 
on pu^fS^.^ With an intention to gratify the Ger¬ 
mans, the emperor, during his r^dence in Home, had 
warmly soliij^d the pope'to call a couf^; but being 
at the same ^e wilfi^ to try eveiy art in order to 
persuadni£nul depart from die nenlMiUty which he 
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preserved between him and Francis, he sent Hcldo his 
vice-chancellor ^to Germany^ dk>ng with a nuncio «]is- 
patched thither, instructing him to second all the nun¬ 
cio’s representations, ^pind to enforce them with the 
ycb.« 5 . whole weight of the imperial authority. The 
1337. Protestants gave them audience at Smalkaldc, 
where they had assembled in a body in order to receive 
^ them. But aft« weighing all their arguments, they 
unanimously refused to acknowledge a council sum¬ 
moned in the name and by the audiority of the po{)e 
alone; in which he assumed the sole right of presiding;; 
which was to be held in a city not only far distant from 
Germany, but subject to a prince who was a .stranner to 
them, and closely connected with the court of Rome; 
and to which their divines could not repair with safety, 
especially after their doctrincis had been stigipatised in 
the very bull of convocation witli the name of heresy. 
These and many other objections against the council, 
which appeared to them unanswerable, they enumerated 
in a large manifesto, which they piibli.shed in vindica¬ 
tion of their conduct.' 

Against this the court of, Rome t'xclaijued a.s a Hu- 
grant proof of their obstinacy and presumpiioii, and the 
pope still persisted in his resolution to hold the rt»'Jticil 
at the time and in the place appointed. But some un¬ 
expected difficulties being started by the duke of 'lun- 
tua, both about the right of jurisdiction over the per- 
Oct. 8. sons who resorted to tlie council, and the scni- 
1538. yjjy jjjg capital amidst such a concourse <>1 
strangers, the pope, after fniitles.s endeavours to adjust 
these, first prorogued the council for some months, and 
afterward transferring the place of meeting to ^ ii eoza, 
m the Venetiw. territories, appointed it to u-s-si’inhle on 
the Ist of May in the following year. As neither the 
empeimr nor the French king, who had not ^e n come 
to any accommodation, would pennit their irabjccts to 
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repair thither, not a single prdate appeared on the day 
prefixed; and the po^ that his auUibrity might not 
become altoget^r contemptible by sb many ineffectual 
e^orts to convoire that assemblynput off the nmeting by 
an indefinite prorogation.”* 

A partial mi^ht not seem to have turned 

refema- his whole attention toWards areformation which 
at)MMb 7 he was not able to accomplish, while be neg- 
]ected that which was. in , his own power, he 
deputed a certain number of cardlinals and bishops, with 
full authority to inquire into the abuses and corruptions 
of the Roman court; and to propose the most effectual 
method of removing them. This scruRuy, undertaken 
with reluetfltce, was carried on slowly and with remiss¬ 
ness. All defects were touched with , a gentle hand, 
afraid of probing top deep, or of discpvering too much. 
But even by this parfialmcamination, many irre^larities 
were detected, and fiiafiy enormities exposed to light, 
while the remedi^ which they suggested as most pro¬ 
per, were either inadequate, or were never applied. 
The report and resolution of these deputies, though in¬ 
tended to be kept secret, were transmitted by some ac¬ 
cident into Germany, and being immediatdy made pub¬ 
lic, afforded ample matter for reflectitm and triumph to 
the Protestants.” On the one hand they demonstrated 
the necessi^ of a re&nfiation in the head as well as 
the mendmrS of the cliHreh, and even pohited out many 
of .the^oomiptioas against'which Luther and his fol- 
remoiiatflted with the g^atest vehemence. 
Tbei^M|wd, oa die other hand, that .it was .vain to 
expe^Jm reformation fippm ecclesiastics themselves, 
who, as Luther stnaigly expressed it, piihlled at .curing 
warts, .vdiik^ey ov^tooked or confireoed ulcers.* 
AtMgM eaineStoesB wids which the emperor 

fenwste aisMUli, at firsytb presU dicar, acgdltlW!^^ in 
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the pope’s scheme of holding a council in Italy, 
swittaiiic. alanned the Protestant prinoe.s so much, tbat 


they thought it prudent to strengthen their coufcdenuy, 
by admitting several members 'vrhu solicited that 
privilege, particularly the king of Denmark. Hcldo, 
%vho, during his residence in Germany, had obhcrvcd 
all the advantages which they derived from tliat union, 
endeavoured to counterbalance its effects by an alliance 
among the Catholic powers of the empire. This league, 
distinguished by the name of Holy, was merely defen¬ 
sive ; and though concluded by Heldo in the emperor's 
name, was afterward disowned by him, and subscribed 


by very few princes.'* 

Aiim» Ae Tt* Protestants soon got intelligence of this 
Protestanta. association, notwitlistanding all tlie endeavours 
of the contracting parties to conceal it; and their zeal, 
always apt to suspect and. to dread, even to excess, 
every thing that seemed to thrMiten religion, instantly 
took the alarm, as if the dknperor had been just ready 
to enter upon the execution of some formidable plan 
for the extirpation of their opinions. In order to disap¬ 
point this, they held frequent consultations, they courted 
the kings of France and England with great as.siduity, 
and even began to think of raising the respective con¬ 
tingents, both in men and money, which they were 
obliged to furnish by the treaty of Smalkalde. But it 
was not long before they were convinced that these 
apprehensions were without foundation, and ^at the 
emperor, to whom repose was absolutely necessary 
after efforts so much beyond his strength in the war 
with France, had no thoughts of disturbing the tran¬ 
quillity of Germany. As a proof of this, at an iiuer- 
•iew with die Protestant princes in Frankfort, his airu 
bassadors agreed that all concessions in their 
April»». particularly those contained ^ the p«- 

ciheation of Nmti^berg, should continue ia.Ibtce, for 
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fifteen montha; that during this period all proceedings 
of the imperial chamber against them should be sus¬ 
pended ; that a conference should be held by a few 
divines of each party, in order to discuss the points in 
controversy, and to propose articles of accommodation, 
which should be laid before the next diet. Though the 
emperor, that he might not irritate the pope, who re¬ 
monstrated ag^ainst the first part of this agpreement as 
impolitic, and against the latter as an impious encroach¬ 
ment upon his prerogative, never formally ratified this 
convention, it was observed with considerable exact¬ 
ness, and greatly strengthened the basis of that eccle¬ 
siastical liberty, for which the Protestants contended.** 
April <4. A few days after the convention at Frankfort, 
Svn'nir George duke of Saxony died, and his death was 
p«ri event of great advantage to the Reforma- 
ofSh»uiijr. tion. That prince, the head of the Albertine, 
or younger branch of the Saxon family, possessed, as 
marquis of Misnia and Thuringia, extensive territories, 
comprehending Dresden, Leipsic, and other cities now 
the most considerable in the electorate. From the first 
dawn of the Reformation, he had been its enemy as 
avowedly as the electoral princes were its protectors, 
and had carried on his opposition, not only with all the 
zeal flowing from religious prejudices, but with a viru¬ 
lence inspired by personal antipathy to Luther, and 
imbittered by the domestic animosity subsisting be¬ 
tween him and the other branch of his family. By his 
dea& without issti#, his succession fell to his brother 
Henry, whose attachment to the Protestant religion sur¬ 
passed, if possible, that of his predec^or to Popery. 
Henry no sooner took possession of his new dominions, 
than.-disiw^ding a clause in George's will, dictated 
by his b%^bry, whereby he bequeathed all bis territo- 
ri» ^thcentperor and king of the Romans, if his bro¬ 
ther shoiSild attempt to make any innovation in religion, 
« r.Hhi. SI. .Skid. 147. Seek. I.St. too. 
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he invited some Protestant divines, and amoivj; them 
Luther himself, to Letpsic. By their advice and as'^ist- 
ance, he overturned in a few weeks the whole system 
of ancient rites, establishintr the full exerci.se of the re¬ 
formed religion, with the universal applause of his sub¬ 
jects, who had long wished for this change, which the 
authority of their duke alone had hitherto prevented.' 
This revolution delivered the Protestants Irom the dan¬ 
ger to which they were e,xposed by having an inveterate 
enemy situated in the middle of their tcrritvirif;; and 
they had now the-sati.sfaction of seeing that the pos- 
.sessions of the princes and cities attached to lljeir cause 
extended in one great and almost unbroken line troni 
the shdre of the Baltic to the banks of tlie Tlliine. 

A mutiny Soon after the conclusion of tlie tniee at 
ofihciiri- event happened, which satisfied all 

nwp». Europe that Charles had prosecuted the war 
the utmost extremity that the state oi his all'airs wouhl 
permit. Vast arrears were due to his troops whom lur 
had long amused with vain hopes and promises. As 
they now foresaw what little attention would be paid 
to their demands, when by the re-establishinent of pea^- 
their services became of less importance, they hist all 
patience, broke out into an open mutiny, aT«l dechire<l 
that they thought themselves entitled to seize by vio¬ 
lence what was detained from them contrary to id I jus¬ 
tice. Nor was this spirit of sedition confined to one part 
of the emperor's dominions; the mutiny was almost as 
general as the grievance which gave rise to it The 
soldiers in the Milanese plundered the open country 
without control, and filled the capital itself with con¬ 
sternation. Those in garrison at GolWta threatened to 
give up that important fortress to Barbarossa. In Swrily 
&e troops proceeded to still greater excesses ; having 
driven away their officers, they elected »n their 

stead, defeated a body of men whom the viceroy sent 
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against them, took and pillaged several cities, conduct¬ 
ing themselves, all the while in such a manner, that their 
operations resembled rather the regular proceedings of 
a concerted rebellion, than the rashness and violence of 
military mutiny. But by the address and prudence of 
the generals, who partly by borrowing money in their 
own name, or in th^t of their master, partly by extorting 
large sums from the cities in their respective provinces, 
raised what was sufficient to discharge the arrears of 
the soldiers, these insurrections were quelled. The 
greater part of the troops were disbanded, such a num¬ 
ber only being kept in pay as was necessary for garri¬ 
soning the principd towns, and protecting the sea-coasts 
from the insults of the Turks.* • 

„ , It was happy for the emperor that the abili- 

(:«)tiichrid ties of his generals extricated him out of these 
•iioiedo. difficulties, which it exceeded his own power 
to have removed. He had depended, as his chief re¬ 
source for discharging the arrears due to his soldiers, 
upon the subsidies which he expected from his Castilian 
subjects. For this purpose, he assembled the cortes of 
Castile at Toledo, and having represented to them the 
extraordinary expense of his military operations, toge¬ 
ther with the great debts in which these had necessarily 
involved him, he proposed to levy such supplies as the 
present exigenc^of his affairs demanded, by a general 
The tern- excise on commodities. * But the Spaniards al- 
rtirntTifti?* themselves oppressed with a load of 

lion of Out taxes unkndWn to their ancestors. They had 
uMisbi;. complained that their country wasdrained 
not only of its wealth but of its inhabitmits, in order to 
prosecute parrels in which it was not interested, and 
to £ght battles from which it could reap no benefit,* and 
they deteiSBined not to add voluntarily to their own 
burdens, or'to ftimish the Amp^r with the means of 
engaging in new enterprises, ^ less ruinous to the 
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kingdom than most of those which he had hitherto 
carried on.. The nobles, in particular, inveighed with 
great vehemence against the imposition proposed, as 
an encroachment upon the valuable and distingui.shiiig 
privilege of their order, that of being exempted from 
the payment of any tax. They demanded a eoiiference 
with the representatives of the cities concerning the state 
of the nation. They contended that if Charles would 
imitate the example of his predecessors, who had re¬ 
sided constantly in Spain, and would avoid entaugliug 
himself in a multiplicity of transactions foreign to the 
concerns of his Spanish dominions, the stated revenues 
of the crown would be fully sufficient to defray the nc- 
cessaiy expenses of government. They represented to 
him, that it would be unjust to lay new burdens upon 
the people, while this prudent and etTcrtual method of 
re-establishing public credit, and securing national opu¬ 
lence, was totally neglected.* Charles, alter employing 
arguments, entreaties, and promises, but without .sue 
cess, in order to overcome their ob.stinaey, di.smis.setl the 
•nieaiiciciit assembly with great indignation. Fnmi that 
period neither the nobles nor the prelale» have 
lubvciicd. been called to tlie.se assemblie.s, on pretence 
that such as pay no part of the public taxes, should not 
claim any vote in laying them on. None huve been 
admitted to the cortes but the procurators «>r repre¬ 
sentatives of eighteen cities. These, to the number of 
thirty-six, being two from each community, form an 
assembly which bears no resemblance citlier in power 
or dignity or independence to the ancient cortes, and 
are absolutely at the devotion of tlie court in all their 
determinations." Thus the imprudent zeal with which 
tlie Castilian nobles bad supported the regal pr«ro^- 
tive, in opposition to tlic claims of the coimuoiw during 
the commotions in die year 1521, provi^ at iiwt latal 
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to their own body. By enabling Charles to depress 
one of the orders in the state, they destroyed that ba¬ 
lance to which the constitution owed its security, and 
put it in his power, or in that of his successors, to 
humble-the other, and to strip it gradually of its most 
valuable privileges. • 

The stm. At that time, however, the Spanish grandees 
possessed extraordinary power as well as 
KlUiTJriw. Privileges, which they exercised and defended 
leges. ‘ with a haughtiness peculiar to themselves. Of 
this the emperor himself had a mortifying proof during 
the meeting of the cortes at Toledo. As he was re¬ 
turning one day from a tournament accompanied by 
most of the nobility, one of the serjeants of the court, 
out of officious zeal to clear the way for the emperor, 
struck the duke of Infantado's horse with his batoon, 
which that haughty grandee resenting, drew his sword, 
beat and wounded the officer. Citarles, provoked at 
such an insolent deed in his presence, immediately 
ordered Kon(]uillo the judge of the court to arrest the 
duke; Ronquillo advanced to execute his charge, when 
the constable of Castile interposing, checked him, 
claimed the right of jurisdiction over a grandee as a 
privilege of his office, and conducted Infantado to his 
own apartment. All the iioble.s present were so pleased 
with the boldness of the constable in asserting the rights 
of their order, that, deserting the emperor, they at¬ 
tended him to his house witli infinite applauses, and 
Charles returned to die palace unaccompanied by any 
person but the cardinal Tavera. The emperor, how 
sensible soever of the affront, saw the danger of irri¬ 
tating a jealous and high-spirited order of men, whom 
the slightest appearance of offence might drive to the 
most unwarrantable extremities. For tbat reason, in¬ 
stead of straining at any ill-timed exertion of his pre¬ 
rogative, he prudently connived at the arrogance of 
a body too potent for him to control, and sent next 
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mornings to the duke of Infantadu, oti’eriDg to iatiict 
what putiishment he pleased on the person w lu> had 
affronted him. The duke considering: this as a full 
reparation to his honour, instantly fortravc the otlin-r; 
bestowing on him, besides, a considerable present as a 
compensation for his wound. Thus the allair -.vas en¬ 
tirely forgotten ;* nor would it have deserved to be nii n- 
tioned, if it were not a striking example of the high 
and independent spirit of the Spanish nobles in tinii 
age, as well as an instance of the emperor's de.\feritv 
in accommodating his conduct to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

insurrcc- Charlcs was far from diseovci-iug the saiiu- 
tion«t condescension or lenity towards the eiti/.eii,s of 
■ Ghent, who not Jong after broke imt into open 
rebellion against his government. An event wlm ii 
happened in the year 153G, gave iHcasion to this raaii 
insurrection, so fatal to that flourishing c ity. .At that 
time the queen-dowager of Hungar\, governe.s.s of the 
Netherlands, haring received orders from her brother 
to invade France with all the furce.s whic h .she c:ould 
raise, she assembled the .states of the I'nitc'd I’roc im es, 
and obtained from them a subsicly of twelve huudrud 
thousand florins, to defray the expense of that iimiur- 
taking. Of this sum, the county of Flandc-rs was 
obliged to pay a third part as its prm>ortion. Il*it the 
„ citizens of Ghent, the; most considerable c ily 

oftbeeiti- in that country, averse to a war with r ranee. 

with which they carried on an extensive and 
gainful commerce, refused to pay their quota, and con¬ 
tended, that in consequence of stipulations between 
them and the ancestors of iheir present Novereign the; 
emperor, no tax could be levied upon tbem, unlc'ss llu-y 
had given their express con.seat to the imposition of it. 
The governess, on the other hand, maintained, that as 
the subsidy of twelve hundred tlionsami flcirins had 
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been g^mnted bjr the states of Flandeis, of which their 
representatives were members, they were bound, of 
coarse, to conform to what was enacted by &em, as it 
is die first principle in society, on whidi the tranquillity 
and order of government depend, that the inclinations 
of the minority must be overfed by the judgment and 
decision of the superior number. 
rr«M!eed. citizcus of Ghent, however, were not 

•npagriM willing to relinquish a inivilege of such high 
importance as that which they claimed. Hav¬ 
ing been accustomed, under the government of the 
house of Burgundy, to enjoy extensive immunities, 
and to be treated with much indulgence, they dis¬ 
dained to sacrifice to the delegated power of« regent, 
those rights and liberties which they had often and 
successfully asserted against their greatest princes. 
The queen, though she endeavoured at first to soothe 
them, and to reconcile them to their duty by various 
concessions, was at last so much irritated by the obsti¬ 
nacy with which they adhered to their claim, that she 
ordered all the citizens of Ghent, on whom she could 
lay hold in any part of the Netherlands, to be arrested. 
But this rash action made an impression very difierent 
from what she expected, on men, whose minds were 
agitated with all the violent passions which indigna¬ 
tion at oppreteion and zeal for liberty inspire. Less 
affected with the danger, of their friends and com¬ 
panions, than irritated at the governess, they openly 
despised her authority, and sent deputies to ^e other 
towns of Flanders, conjuring them not to abandon 
their country at such a juncture, but to concur with 
tliem in vindicating its rights gainst the encroach¬ 
ments x>f a wommi, who either did not know or did 
not regard their immunities. Aff but a few incon¬ 
siderable towns declined entering into any confede¬ 
racy against llm governess: th^ joined, however, in 
petitioning her to put off the term for payment of the 
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tax so long, that they might have it in their power to 
send some of their number into Spain, in order to lay 
their title to m^emption before their sovereign. This 
she granted with some diffioilty. But Charies re¬ 
ceived their commissioners with a haughtiness to 
which they were not accustomed from their ancient 
princes, and enjoining them to yield the same respect¬ 
ful obedience to his sister, which they owed to him iu 
person,'remitted the examination of their claim to the 
council of Malines. This court, which is properly a 
standing committee of the parliament or states of the 
country, and which possesses the supreme jurisdiction 
in all matters civil as well as criminal,’' pronounced tlie 
claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill-founded, and 
appointed them forthwith to pay tlieir proportion of 
the tax. . 

They take Enragcd at this decision, which they ron- 
uroi, aid sidered as notoriously unjust, and rendered 
(ubmitto desperate on seeing their rights betrayed by 
france. court which was bound to protect 

them, the people of Ghent ran to arms in a lumtdtuary 
mdhner, drove such of the nobility as resided among 
them out of the city; secured several of the emperor s 
officers; put one of them to the torture, whom tlmy 
accused of having stolen or destroyed the n'c<>rd that 
contained a ratification of the privileges ol eseinptioii 
from taxes which they pleaded; chosea council to which 
they committed the direction of their nffatrs; gave orders 
for repairing and adding to their fortifications; and 
openly erected the standard of rebellion against their 
soverei^.' Sensible however of their inability to sup¬ 
port what their zeal had prompted tlicm to undertake, 
and desirous of securing a protector against tlic for¬ 
midable forces by which they might expect soon to be 
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attacked, they sent some of their number to Francis, 
offering not only to acknowledge him as their sove¬ 
reign, and to put him in immediate possession of Ghent, 
but to assist him with all their forces in recovering 
those provinces in the Netherlands, which had an¬ 
ciently belonged to the crown of France, and had been 
so lately reunited to it by the decree of the parliament 
pf Paris. This unexpected proposition coming from 
persons who had it in their power to have performed 
Instantly one part of what they’undertook, and who 
could contribute so effectually towards the execution 
of the whole, opened great as well as alluring prospects 
to Francis’s ambition. The counties of Flanders and 
Artois were of greater value than the duchy of Milan, 
which he bad so long laboured to acquire with passion¬ 
ate but fruitless desire ; their situation with respect to 
France rendered it more easy to conqueror to defend 
them; and they might be formed into a separate prin¬ 
cipality for the duke of Orleans, no less suitable to his ' 
dignity than that which bis father aimed at obtaining. 
I'o this, the Flemings, who were acquainted witli the 
French manners and government, would not have been 
averse; and his own subjects, weary of their destructive 
expeditions into Italy, would have turned tlieir arms 
towards this quarter witli more good-will, and with 
.. . . greater vigour. Several considerations, never- 

(.liiwtihrir thelcss, prevented Francis from laying hold 
of tliis Opportunity, the most favourable in 
appearaucc which had ever presented itself, of ex¬ 
tending his own dominions or distressing the emperor. 
From the time of their interview at Aigues-mortes, 
Charles had continued to court the king France' 
with wonderful attention; and oftea^ffattered hiralvith 
hopes of gratifying at .last his wMd^ concerning ttlie 
Milanese, by granting the investiture of it eitlier to 
him or to one of his sons. But though these hopes 
and promises were tlirowu out with no other intention 
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than to detach him &om his confederacy with the Grand 
Seignior, or to raise suspicions in Solyman's mind by 
the appearance of a cordial and familiar intercourse 
subsisting between the courts of Paris and Madrid, 
Francis was weak enough to catch at the shadow 
by which he had been so often amused, and from 
eagerness to seize it, relinquished what must have 
proved a more substantial acquisition. Besides this, 
the dauphin, jealous to excess of his brotlicr, and un¬ 
willing that a prince who seemed to be of a restless 
and enterprising nature should obtaip an establish¬ 
ment, which from its situation might be considered 
almost as a domestic one, made use of Moiilmc»ri iu'v, 
who, by a singular piece of good fortune, was at the 
same time the favourite of the father and of the .sou. 
to defeat the application of the l-’leinings, ami to divert 
the king from espousing their cause. Montnutrcncy, 
accordingly, represented, in .strong tcnu.s, the reputa¬ 
tion and power which Francis would ac;qujre by re¬ 
covering that footing fvhich he had formerly in Italy, 
and that nothing could be so efHcaeious to «.v en <.me 
the emperor s aversion to this as a sacred arlh<'M ii(;e to 
the truce, and refusing, on an occasion so invitiot:, to 
countenance the rebellious subjects of his rival. I* ram is, 
apt of himself to overrate the value of the .Milam se, 
because he estimated it from the length of time :us uell 
as from the great efforts which he had employi'd in 
order to reconquer it, and fond of every action wl.u li 
had the appearance of generosity, assented witlimil 
difficulty to 8entiineirt.s .so agreeable to his own. >*■- 
jected the propositions of the citizens of (ilnnl. ami 
dismissed their deputies with a harsh answer.* 

Not satisfied with this, by a farther relim- 
^«“heJr ment in generosity, he communicated to the. 

emperor his whole negotiation with the male- 
|»cror« contents, and all that he knew of their sctienie.s 
• Men. lie BeIU>, p. «3. P. Heolei. Kei. .SiieW. '>s »'• 
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fdf* outof.iffi his iSiffiGnlties. He had aimdy received 
ibll infomaadoh of all die transacdora in the Nether¬ 
lands, and of the rage with which the people of Ghent 
had tahen arms against his govemnrent. He was 
|hoToughly acquainted with the genius and qualities of 
hip subjects in that country; with &eir love of liberty; 
their attachmmit to their ancient privileges and customs; 
as well as the invincible obstinacy with which their 
minds, slow but firm and persevering, adhered to any 
measure on which they had deliberately resolved. He 
easily saw what encouragement and support they might 
have derived from the assistance of France; and though 
now free from any danger in that quarter, he was still 
sensible that some immediate as well as vigorous inter¬ 
position was necessary, in order to prevent the spirit of 
disaffection from spreading in a country where the 
' number of cities, the multitude of people, together with 
the great wealth diffused among them by commerce, 
rendered it peculiarly formidable, and would supply it 
Ctariei’i inexhanstible resources. No expedient, 

after long deliberation, appeared to him so 
ccniinghia effectual as his going in person to the Nether- 
the'N^n- lands; and the governess his sister, being of the 
same opinion, warmly solicited him to under¬ 
take the journey.. There were only two routes which 
he could take; one by land tiirough Italy and Germany, 
the other entirely by sea, from, some port in Spain to 
one in tiid Low Countries. But the former was more 
tedious tiiiil suited the present exigency of his affairs; 
nor could he in consistency witii h^ digni^, or even 
Jus safety, pass through G^any mthout such a train 
botii of att^ants and of troops, as would have added 
greatly to tol time that he must hj|ve coiuomed in his 

* SudiSi. Ifiilur. Ma. n. SSI. 


n Oharles frollrl^^ost disqiiiet- 

iair ai>preh(lamdnii'' and opened a way to extricate him- 
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journey,; the later was dangeirous at thb sei^n, and 
while he remained respect to t}ie friend 

ship of the king of Bi^andi %a8;.iiot tn be yeattued 
npon> unless under the convoy of aypowerful fle^ This 
perplexing situation, in which he was under the necbs* 
sity of choosing, and did not know what to choose, 
inspired him at last with the singular and seemingly 
PropoKs extravagant thought of passing through France^ 
through as the most expeditious Way of reaching the Ne- 
France. therlauds. He proposed in hiscouncil to demand 
Francis’s permission for that purpose. All his counsel- 
lors Joined with one voice in condemning the measure as 
no less rash than unprecedented, and which must infal¬ 
libly expose him to disgrace or danger; to disgrace, if 
the demand were rejected in the manner that he had rea¬ 
son to expect; to danger, if he put his person in the 
power of an enemy whom he had often offended, who 
had ancient injuries to revenge, as well as subjects of 
present contest still remaining undecided. But Charles, 
who had .studied the character of his rival with greater 
care and more profound dis'cemmeut than any of his mi¬ 
nisters, persisted in his plan, and flattered himself that it 
might be accoipplished not only without danger to his 
own i}ersQD, but even without the expense of any con¬ 
cession detrimental to his crown. 

To whicb With this view he communicat|d the matter 
Fnpcn to the French ambassador at his court, and sent 
Granvelle his chief minister to Paris, in order to 
obtain from Francis permission to pass through his do¬ 
minions, and to promise that he would soon settle the 
affair of the Milanese to his satisfaction. But at the 
same time he entreated that Francis-would not exact 
an#new promise, pr even insist on fornier engagements, 
at this juncture, whatever he should grant, under 
his present circumstances, might seem rather to be ex¬ 
torted by necessib^ thw to flow fk>m fridiidsfaip or the 
love of justice. FWcis, instead of attending to the 
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snare which such a slight artifice searcelj concealed, 
was so dazzled with the splendour t^vercoming an 
enemy by acts of generosity, and so pleased with the 
air of superiority which the rectitude and disinterested¬ 
ness of his’ proceedings gave him on this occasion, that 
he at once assented to all that was demanded. Judg¬ 
ing of the emperor's heart by his owd> he imagined that 
the sentiments of gratitude, arising from the remem¬ 
brance of gfood ofiices and liberal treatment, would de¬ 
termine him more forcibly to fulfil what he had so often 
promised, than the most precise stipulations that could 
be inserted in any treaty. 

Hi« recep- Upon this, Charles, to whom every moment 
thrtkfng. precious, set out, notwithstanding the fears 
and suspicions of his Spanish subjects, with a 
small but splendid train of about a hundred persons. 
At Bayonne, on the frontiers of France, he was received 
by the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, attended by 
the constable Montmorency. The two princes offered 
to go into Spain, and to remain there as hostages for 
the emperor’s safety; but this he rejected, declaring, 
that he relied with implicit confidence on the king’s 
honour, and had never demanded, nor would accept of 
any other pledge for his security, ^n all the towns 
through which he passed, the great^ possible magni¬ 
ficence was displayed; the magistrates presented him 
the keys of the gates; the prison-^oors were set open; 
and, by the royal honours paid to him, he appeared 
more like the sovereign of the countiy than a foreign 
prince. The king advanced as far as Chatelherault to 
me^ him; their interview was distinguished by 
thci warmest expressions of friendship and re¬ 
gard. •They proceeded together towards Paris, and 
presented to the inhabitynts of thatrtity, the extraordi¬ 
nary spectoi^ of fwo rival monarchs, whose enmity had 
disturl^ atra laid waste Europe during twetity years, 
making their solman eiRry together^with all the symp- 
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toms of a confidential harmony, as if they h^ forgotten 
for ever past injnties, and WAold not revive hostilities 
for’ the future.* 

^ Charles remained six days at Paris: but 

The eiD- •jx.i. t ' 

j>eror^ ■ch-siTDidst the perpetual caresses’of the French 
'* court, and the various entertainments contrived 
to amuse or to do him honour, he discovered an ex¬ 
treme impatience to continue his journey, arising as 
much from an apprehension of danger which constantly 
haunted him, as from the necessity of his presence in 
the Low Countries. Conscious of the disingenuity of 
his own intentions, he trembled when he refiected tliat 
some fatal accident might betray them to his rival, or 
lead him to suspect them; and though his artifices 
to conceal them should be successful, he could not 
help fearing that motives of interest might at last 
triumph over the scruples of honour, and tempt 
Francis to avail himself of the advantasre now in his 
hands. Nor were there wanting persons among the 
French ministers, who advised the king to turn his oum 
arts against the emperor, and as the retribution due for 
so many instances of fraud or falsehood, to seize and 
detain his person until he granted him full satisfaction 
with regard to all the just claims of the French crown. 
But no consideration could induce Francis to violate 
the faith which he had pledged, nor could any argu¬ 
ment convince him that Charles, after all the promises 
that he had given, and all the 'favours which be had 
received, might still be capable of deceiving him. Full 
of this false confidence, he accompanied him to St. 
Quintin; and the two princes, who had met him on the 
borders of Spain, did not take leave of him until he 
entered his dominions in the Low Countries. 

A.J dit- 8oon^ii|jl the emperor reached his own ter> 

jI?F rench ambassadors demanded the 
accomplishment. of what he hid promised, 

< TtiDctk Hnt. I'dt. I. e. 14. ■ lf«B. da Bdbijr, tS4. 
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concerning^ the investiture of btit Charles 

onder the plausible pretext that hk whcteiittention was 
then engrossed by^^e consultations nedessaiy towards 
suppressing the rebellion in Ghent, put off the matter 
for some time. But in order to prevent Francis from 
suspecting ihk sincerity, he still continued to talk of his 
resolutions with respect to that matter in the same strain 
as when he entered France, and even wrote to the king 
much to the same purpose, though in general terms, 
and with equivocal expressions, which he . might after¬ 
ward explain away or interpret at pleasure.* 

RedaetioB Meanwhile, the unfortunate citizens of Ghent, 

ofGiicait; ^egtitytCjof leaders capable either of directing 
their councils, or conducting their troops; abandoned 
by the French king, and unsupported by their country¬ 
men, were unaUe to resist their offended sovereign, 
who was ready to advance against them with one body 
of troops which he had raised in the Netherlands, with 
another drawn out of Germany;, and a third which had 
arrived from Spain by sea. The near approach of 
danger made them, at last, so sensible of their own 
/oily, that they sent ambassadors to the emperor, im¬ 
ploring his mercy, and offering to set open their gates 
at his approach. Charles, without vouchsafing them 
any other answer, than that he would appear among 
them as their sovereign, with the sceptre and the sword 
in his hand, began his march at the head of his troops. 
Though he chose ta enter the city on the 24th of Fe 
bruaiy his birthday, he was touched with nothing of that 
tendeniess <Mrindidg^nce which was natural towards the 
Aad pn. {dace Uf his nativi^. Twenty-six (ffthe princi- 
pal citizens were put to deatii; a greater num- 
-l^ar ims sent into banishment; the city was de- 
claiu<l to* have forfeited sill its privileges and 
immumtiesj'.ihe Umioes banging to it were confis¬ 
cated;, its aifefeat;ferm of govmnnent was abolished;* 

.'f.JIteaim Sc Ribicr, i.S04. 
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the nomination of. .ijts magistrates was vested for the 
future in the and his successors; a new system 

of laws and political administration was prescribed;" 
and in order tQ bridle the. seditious spirit of the citi¬ 
zens, orders vjrere givea to 'erect a steong'citadel, for 
defraying the expense of which a fine of a hundred 
and fifty thousand fiorins was imposed on the inhabit¬ 
ants, together with’ hn annual tax of six thousand florins 
for Ae support of the garrison.* By these rigorous pro¬ 
ceedings, Charles not only puni^ed the citizens of 
Ghent, but set an awful example of severity before his 
other subjects in the Netherlands, whose immunities 
and privileges, partly the effect, partly the cause of 
their extensive commerce, circumscribif^ the preroga¬ 
tive of their sovereign within very narrow bounds, and 
often stood in the way of measures which he wished to 
undertake, or fettered and retarded him in his operations. 
Cbu4a Charles having thus vindicated and re-esta- 
fowihta" Wished his authority in the Low Countries, 

and being now under no necessity of continu- 

ing the same scene of falsehood and dissimula¬ 
tion with which he had long amused Francis, began 
gradually to throw aside the veil under which he had 
concealed his intentions with respect to the Milanese. 
At first, he eluded%e demands of the French amb^sa- 
dors, when they again reminded him of his promises; 
then he proposed, by way of equivalent for the duchy 
of Milan, <o grant the duke of Orleans the invMUture 
of Flanders, clogging thp offer, however, wiffi imprac¬ 
ticable conditions, or such as he knew would be re- 
jectedJ* At last, being driven from all his evasions and 
subterfii^ by their insisting for a categorical answer, 
he peremptorify r^ed to give up a territoiy of such 
value, or votanlarilf to make such a liberal addition to 
the strength of an enemy by dindlishing his own 

» Ln Cooto— cl I-U a. CoepK 4c Flcirirc. pcf Ate. le Ommle. 3 icm. M. 
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power.* He denied, atlihe eame time, that he had ever 
made any proinise which could bind bj j m to an action 
so foolish, and so contrary to his own interest/ 

^ Of all the trinsactions in the emperor’s life, this, 
without doubt, reflects the greatest dishonour on his 
reputation.* Though Charles was not extremely scru¬ 
pulous at other times about the which he em¬ 
ployed for accomplishing his tnidij^^ wias not always 
observant of the strict precepts i^ T/nacity and honour, 
be had hitherto maintained sonae-;r|S|^ for the maxims 
of that less'precise and rigid,il^jityby which mo- 
narchs think themselves entitled to regulate their con¬ 
duct But, on this occasion, the scheme that he fdrmed 
ofdeceivingiagenerous and open-hearted prince; the 
illiberal and mean artificm by which he carried it on; 
the insensibiKty wifli which he received all the marks' 
of his friendship, as well as the ingratitude with which 
he requited them; are all equally unbecoming the dig¬ 
nity of his character, and inconsistent with the gran¬ 
deur of his views. 

•niia transaction exposed Francis to as much scorn 
as it did the empwor to censure.. After the experience 
of a long reign^ after so many opportunities of disco¬ 
vering the duplicity and artifices of his rival, the cre¬ 
dulous sintj^city with which he trusted him at this 
juncture seemed to m^t no other return than what it 
actually met with., Fmncis,.however, remonstrated and 
exclaimed, as if this had been the fi»t instance in which 
die emperor bad deceived hinj. ; Feeling, as is usual, 
the mailt which was o&ied to his understanding still 
n^ sensibly than the inyay done to his interost, he 
disGovesed^jmch resentment as made it obvious that he 
would.hy,hold on the first opportuniy of being' re¬ 
venged, that a ww, no leas raneonims than that 
whi^hed so lati^ raged, would soim braik out anew 
in Europe. 

•KU».U19. fBi8nr.8S5,S6a 
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Hm! pope Bvt Angular as the transaction which has 
bemV^iWted may appear, this year is rendered 
Still mcfte memorable by the establishment of 
jmUi. the order of Jesuits; a body whose influence 
on ecclesiastical as weiraii ci^d affairs hath been so 
coQsiderablf, that an account of the genius of its laws 
and government |»Mlly merits a place in history. When 
men take a view of flie rapid progress of this society 
towards wealth mid p'ower; when they contemplate the 
admirable prudence with which it has been governed ; 
when they intend to ffie persevering and systematic 
spirit with which its schemes have been carried on; 
they are apt to ascribe such a singular institution to the 
superior wisdom of its founder, and to 8U]^K>se that he 
had formed and digested his plan with pkilbund policy. 
But the Jesuits, as well as the other monastic orders, 
are indebted fiar the existence of their order, not to tiie 
wisdom of their founder, but to his enthusiasm. Ignatio 
Loyola, whom I have already mentioned on occasion 
of the wound which he received in defending Pampe- 
luna," was a fanatic distinguished by extravagancies in 
sentiment and conduct, uo less incompatible witb the 
maxima of sober reasori, than repugnant to tlie spirit 
of true religion. The wild adventures and visionary 
schemes, in which his enthusiasm engaged him, equal 
any thing recorded in the legends of tiie Roman saints, 
but are unworthy of notice in histo^. 

Prompted by this fanatical spirit, or incited 

irfillSZ by the love ofpower and distinction, from which 

ib Immder. plunders to supciior sancti^ are not ex¬ 
empt, Loyola was ambitious of beemning the founder 
of a religious order. The plan, which he formed, of 
its constitution wd laws, was suggested, as he gave 
out, and as his foUowera stiU teach, by the inm^mte 
inspiration of Heaven.* But ootwitiistanding this Wgh 
* Bdok S. p. Si. 

* Cmpte i«Bd» S«» CMbShiSw dM JeMite, m d* 

M.delioiidat.p.tn. 
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pretension, his 4e8ign met at first with ymlent opposi¬ 
tion. The pope, to whom Loycda had applied for the 
sanction of his andiority to confirm the institution, re¬ 
ferred his petition to a committee of cardinals. They 
represented the establishment to be unnecessary as well 
as dangerous, and Paul refused to grant his ^probation 
of it. At last Loyola removed all his scriples by an 
offer winch it was impossible for any pope to resist. 
Tbepope’i He proposed, that, besides three vows of po- 
verly, of chastity, and of monastic obedience, 
which are common to all the orders of regulars, 
the members of this society should take a fourth vow of 
obedience to the pope, binding themselves to go whi¬ 
thersoever he should command for the service of reli¬ 
gion, and without requiring any thing from the holy see 
for tlmir support. At a time when &e papal authority 
had received such a shock by the revolt of so many na¬ 
tions from die Romish church ; at a time when every 
part of the Popish system was attacked with so much 
violence and success, the acquisition of a body of men, 
thus peculiarly devoted to the see of Rome, and whom 
it might set in opposition to all. its enemies, was an 
object of the highest consequence. Paul instantly per- 
ceiving this, confirmed the institution of the 
Jesuits by his bull; granted the most ample 
privileges to the members of the ^iety; and appointed 
Loyola to be the first general of the order. The event 
hadi fully justified Paul's discernment, in expecting 
such beneficial consequences to the see of Rome from 
this institution. In less than half a century, the society 
obtained abolishments in every country that adhered 
to the RottO Catholic church; its power and wealth 
increased amazingly; the number of its members be¬ 
came ^reat; their character as well as accpnq>lishment8 
were still greater ; and the Jesuits werecelebrated by the 
friends and dreaded by the enemies of the Romish faitfi, 
as die most able and enterprising order in the church. 
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itt coiufi- Tbe cowtitution and laws of the society were 
perfiN^d by Li^nes and Aquaviva, the two 
&P«- generals who succeeded Loyola, men far su- 
SSfim**’ perior to their master in abilities, and in the 
science of government. They framed that system of 
profound and artful policy which distinguishes the or¬ 
der. The large infusion of fimaticism, mingled with 
its regulations, should be imputed to Loyola its founder. 
Many circumstances concurred in giving a peculiarity 
of character to the order of Jesuitsi and in forming the 
membew of it not only to take a greater part in the af¬ 
fairs of the world than any other body of monks, but to 
acquire superior influence in the conduct of them. 

The primary object of almost all the monastic 
rfTta oril. orders is to separate then from the world, and 
.ingaut. concerns in its afiairs. In the soli¬ 

tude and silence of the cloister, the monk is called to 
work out his own salvation by extraordinary acts of 
mortification and piety. He is dead to the world, and 
ought not to mingle in its transactions. He can be of 
no benefit to mankind, but by his example, and by his 
prayers. On the contrary, the Jesuits are taught to con -1 
sider themselves as formed for action. They are chosen 
soldiers, bound to exert themselves continually iu the 
service of God, and of the pope, his vicar on earth. 
Whatever tends to instruct the ignorant ; whactever can 
be of use to reclaim or to oppose the cnemieii of the holy 
see, is their proper object. That they tmj have full 
leisure for this active service, they are tot^y exempted 
from those fonctions, the performance of which is the 
chief business of other monks. They appear m no pro- 
cessions; they practise no reUgious austerities; they 
do not consume one-half of their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices.* But they are required to attend to 
all the transactions of the world on account of'the in- 

pM.H. p. 4** 
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fluence which these may lutve upon rel^poa ; th^. are 
directed to study the dispositions of persons in. high 
ra^, and to cnltii^te their friendship;' and by the .very 
constitation as well as genius of the order, a spirit of 
action and intrigue rs infused into all its members. 
7eculiarl- As the object of the society of Jesuits dif- 
fom ofiS of til® other itaonastic orders, 

. the diversity was no less in the form of its so- 

pArtloulanjr , - o 

withmpect vernment. Ihe other orders are to be consi* 
power of dered as voluntary associations, in which what< 
the general, ever affects the whole body, is regulated by the 
common suffrage of all its members. The executive 
power is vested in the persons placed at the head of 
each convent,, or of the whole society; the legislative 
authority resides in the community’. Affairs of moment, 
relating to particular convents, are. determined in con¬ 
ventual chapters; such as respect the whole order are 
considered in general congregations. But Loyola, full 
of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had derived 
from his. military profession, appointed that the govern¬ 
ment of his order should be purely monarchical. A 
general, chosen for life by deputi^ iftom the several 
provinces, possessed power that whs supreme and in¬ 
dependent, extending to every person, and to every 
case. He, by his sole authority, nominated provincials, 
rectom, and every other officer employed in the govern¬ 
ment of the society, and could remove them at pleasure. 
In him was vested the sovere^^n .n<lministration of the 
reyeroes and funds of the order. Every membw be¬ 
longing to it was at his disposal; arid by his uncon¬ 
trollable naandate, he could impose on, them any 
or employ &cm in what service soever he pleased: To 
his co mm a nd a^ey were required not only to yield out- 
wftrd obedi^ii^ce, but to res^p up to him die inclinations 
of their own wUIs, and the sentiments of their own un¬ 
derstandings.. They were to list^ t? his injunctions, 

• OiHajrte |>ar M..4*' Manetar,.p. IS. 
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as if they had. been uttered by Christ himself. Under 
his direction, they were to be mere passive instruments, 
like clay in the hands of the potter, or like dead carcases 
incapable of resistance.'* ^ch a smgular form of po¬ 
licy could not fail to impress its character on all the 
members of the order, and ta give a peculiar force to 
all its operations. There is not in the annals of man¬ 
kind any exantple of such a perfect despotism, exer¬ 
cised not oyer monks shut up in the cells of a convent, 
but over men dispersed among all the nations of the 
earth. 

As the constitutioiis of the order vest in the 
ttenee* general such absolute dominion over all its 
w members, they carefully provide for his being 
wiS^** perfectly informed with respect to the charac- 
greitest ter and abilities of his subjects. Every novice 
who offers himself as a candidate for entering 
into the order, is obliged to manifest his conscience to 
the superior, or to a person appointed by him; and in 
doing this is required to confess not mily his sins and 
defects, but to ^cover the inclinations, the passions, 
and the bent of his sodl. This manifestation must be 
renewed every six months." The society, not satisfied 
with penetrating in this manner into the innermost re¬ 
cesses of the heart, directs each member to olwerve the 
words and actions of the novices; they are constituted 
spies upon their conduct; and are bound .to disclose 
every thing of importance concerning them to the su¬ 
perior. In order that this scrutiny into flieir character 
may be as complete as possible, a long noviciate must 
expire, during which they pass dirough the several g^- 
dations of ranks in die society, and they must have at¬ 
tained the full ^ of thirty-tlu^ years before they can 
be admitted to take the 6nal vows, by which tbe^ M- 


Comiite tenda n P«r<e«i.de BMUgne, paiM.de Clialirfalt. p. 41, Sk« 
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come professed members.” By these Tm:ious methods, 
the superiors, ondor whose immediate htspection the 
noTices are placed^ acquire a thorough knowledge of 
their dispositions and talents. In order diat the gene¬ 
ral, who is the soul that animates and moves the whole 
society, may have under his eye every thing necessary 
to inform or direct him, the provincials and heads of 
the several houses are obliged to transmit to him regu¬ 
lar and frequent reports concerning the members under 
their inspection. In these they descend into minute 
details with respect to the character of each person, his 
abilities natural or acquired, his temper, his experience 
in afiairs, and the particular department for which he 
is best fitted."* These reports, when digested and ar¬ 
ranged, are entered into registers kept on purpose, that 
the general, may, at one comprehensive view, survey 
the state of the society in every comer of the earth; 
observe the qualifications and tidents of its members; 
and thus choose, with perfect information, the instru¬ 
ments, which his absolute power can employ in any 
service for which he thinks meet to destine them.** 
PmgKuof professed intention of the order 

of Jesuits, to lal^r with unwearied zeal in pro- 
enee of moting the salvation of men; this engaged them; 

the order, coursc, in many active functions. From their 


• Compte pu M. de Msnclor, SIS. til. Su la Pcitr. dei Jeaailei, par M. 
d'Aleiub. p. 39. 
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first institution, they considered the education of youth 
as their peculiar province; they aimed at being spi¬ 
ritual. guides and confessors; they preached frequently 
in order to instruct the people; they set out as mis¬ 
sionaries to convert unbelieving nations. The novelty 
of the institution, as well as the singularity of its objects, 
procured the order many admirers and patrons. The 
governors of the society bad the address to avail them¬ 
selves of every circumstance in its favour, and in a short 
time the number as well as influence of its members in¬ 
creased wonderfully. Before the expiration of the six¬ 
teenth century, the Jesuits had obtained the chief di¬ 
rection of the education of youth in every Catholic 
country in Europe. They bad become the confessors 
of almost all ite monarchs, a function of no small im¬ 
portance in any reign, but under a weak prince, luperior 
even to that of minister. They were the spiritual guides 
of almost every person eminent for rank or power. They 
possessed the highest degree of confidence and interest 
with the papal court, as the most zealous and able cham¬ 
pions for its authority. The advantages which an active 
and enterprising body of men might derive from all 
these circumstances are obvious. They formed the 
minds of men in their youth. They retained an as¬ 
cendant over them in their advanced years. Ttiey pos¬ 
sessed, at different periods, the direction of the most 
considerable courts in Europe. They mingled in all 
afiairs. They took part in every intrigue and revolu¬ 
tion. The general, by means of the extensive intelli¬ 
gence which he received, could regulate the operations 
of the order with the most perfect discernment, and by 
means of his absolute power, could carry tliem on with 
the uUnost vigour and effect.' 


r When Loyoik. in the yw 4540, pelilfamcd Ihe pope «e eolhotw tlie nMlitiHioB 
. of Ibe order, he bed only ten dieciplei. But in llie yeer um, y»ir» 

eaer their fiiet inetltatioo, the nundier of JcMiiti bed incrcewd In leu ifauuMnd bte 
bondred end eiAty-one. In the yeer ITIO, the order poMrriwd towtyfeet pro- 
/tacd hours; Wy-nine houses of prabetieiti three bundled arid ftnty residences; 
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PMpmat Together with the power of the order, its 
itiw«d(h, j^ealth continoed to iocrease.- Vaiiotu expe¬ 
dients were devised for eluding the obligation of the vow 
of poverty. The order acquired ample possessions in 
every Catholic conntiy; and by the number as well as 
magnibcence of its public buildings, together with the 
value of ite properly, moveable or real, it vied with the 
most opulent of the monastic fraternities. Besides, the 
souices of wealth common to all the regular clergy, the 
Jesuits possessed one which was peculiar to themselves. 
Under pretext of promoting the success of their mis¬ 
sions, and of facilitating the support of their mission¬ 
aries, they obtained a special licence from the court of 
Rome, to trade with the nations whiqh they laboured to 
convert In consequence of this, they engaged in an 
extensive and lucrative commerce, both in ^e East and 
West Indies. They opened warehouses in different 
parts of Europe, in which they vended their commo¬ 
dities. Not satisfied with trade alone, they imitated 
the example of other commercial societies, and aimed 
at obtaining settlements. They acquired possession 
accordingly of a large and fertile province in the 
southern continent of America, mid reigned as ^pve- 
reigns over soma hundred thousand subjects.* 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence 
whidi the order of Jesuits acquired by all these 
ci*ii different means, has been often exerted with the 
“*‘**y* most pernicious effect Such wall the tendency 
of that discipline observed by the society in forming its 
members, and such the fundamental maxims in its con¬ 
stitution, that every Jesuit was taught to regard the in¬ 
terest of the order as tiie capital object, to which every 
I consideratioa was to be sacrificed. TMs spirit of at- 
' tachment to tiieir‘order, .the most ardeol^ perhaps, that 

4 

mU ttondred and twelve coSegn; two boodred minlaaf; om himdied lad Sftjr 
•cmuMtlcv ted boudias tchoali; and coofUied of niiieieea tbaaaaad niod buadrad 
and ninl v.«i|;ht JtniU. Hnl. det Jenilea, tom. i. p. to. 

• nbs dta Jet. iv. tM—190, Itc. 
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ever iriflaenced any body of men,* it the characteristic 
princiide of the Jesuite, and seoryes as a key to the genius 
of their policy, as well as to the peculiarities in their 
sentiments and conduct. 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the so¬ 
ciety, that its members should possess an ascendant over 
persons in high rank or of great power, the desire of 
acquiring and preserving such a direction of their con¬ 
duct, with greater facility, has led the Jesuits to propa- ■ 
gate a system of relaxed and pliant morality,, which' 
accommodates itself to the passions of men, which jus¬ 
tifies their 'vices, which tolerates their imperfections, 
which authorizes almost every action that the most au¬ 
dacious or crafty politician would wish to perpetrate. 

As the prosperity of the order was intimately con¬ 
nected with the preservation of the papal authonty, the 
Jesuits, influenced by the same prineij^ of attachment 
to the interests, of their society, have been the most; 
zealous patrons of those doctrines, which tend to exalti 
ecclesiastical power on the ruins of civil government. 
They have attributed to the court of Rome a jurisdiction 
as. extensive and absolute as was claimed by the most 
presumptuous pontifis in the dark ages. They have 
contended for Ae entire independence of ecclesiastics 
on the civil magistrate. They have published such 
tenets concerning the duty of opposing princes who 
were enemies of the Catholic faith, as countenmiced the 
most atrociotti crimes, and tended to dissolve all the 
ties which connect subjects with their rulers. 

As .the order derived both reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it stood forth in defence of 
the Romish church against the attacks of the refonners, 
its members, proud of this distinction, have considered 
it as their peculiar function to combat the opinions, and 
to check the progress of the Protestants. They h^vei 
made use of every art, aitd have employed every 

* Coapte.pvM. 4* Bfoacl. p. MS. 
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weapon against them. They have set them^Ves in 
opposition to e^ery gentle Or tolerating measure in their 
favour. They have incessantly stirred up against them 
all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil persecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ven¬ 
tured to teach the same pernicious doctrines, and have 
held opinipns equally inconsistent with the order and 
happiness' of civil society. But they, from reasons 
which are obvious, have either delivered such opinions 
with gfreater reserve, or have propagated them with 
less success. Whoever recollects the events which 
have happened in Europe during two centuries, will 
find that the Jesuits may justly be considered as re¬ 
sponsible for most of the pernicious effects arising from 
that corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those ex¬ 
travagant tenete concerning ecclesiastical power, and 
from that intojPtont spirit, which have been the dis¬ 
grace of the church of Rome throughout that period, 
and which, have brought so many calamities upon civil 
society.* 

Some ad- aniidst many bad consequences flowing 

muhmg institution of this order, mankind, it 

ftom lira must be acknowledged, have derived^ from it 
ms^udon considerable advantages. As the Jesuits 
made the education of youth one of their capital 
objects, and as their first attempte to establish colleges 
for the reception of students were violently opposed by 
the universities in difierent countries, it became neces¬ 
sary for them, as the most effectual method of acquiring 
the public favour, to surpass their rivals in science and 
mdttstty. This prompted them to cultivate the 
lui; to stydy of ancient literature with extraordinary 
‘ ' ‘ ardour. This put them upon various methods 

for facilitating the insfruction of youth; and by the 
improvements which they made in h, they have con¬ 
tributed. so much towards the progress of polite Iram- 

■ Eucyclop^ic, art /nuito, tom. viii. SiS. 
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ing, that on this account they have merited well of 
society.. Nor has the order of Jesuits been successful 
only in teaching the elements of literature; it has pro¬ 
duced likewise eminent masters in many branches of 
science, and can alone boast of a greater number of 
ingenious authors, than all the other religious frater¬ 
nities taken together.* 

Uonespe- But it is in the new world that the Jesuits 
have exhibited the most wonderful display of 
abilitiM, and have contributed most cffec- 
iu Fan. tually to the benefit of the human species. The 
conquerors of that unfortunate quarter of the 
globe acted at first as if they had nothing in view but 
to plunder, to enslave, and to exterminate its inhabit* 
ants. Hie Jesuits alone made humanity the object of 
their settling there. About the beginning of the last 
century they obtained admission into 'the fertile pro¬ 
vince of Paraguay, which stretches across the southern 
continent of America, from the east side of .the immense 
ridge of the Andes, to the confines of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements On the banks of the river dc la 
Plata. They found the inhabitants in a state little dif¬ 
ferent from! that which takes place among men when 
thejffirst begin to unite together; strangers to the arts; 
subsisting precariously by hunting or fishing; and 
hardly acquainted with the first principles of subordi¬ 
nation and government. The Jesuits set themselves to 

> M. d’Akmbeit tvu obiened, that Iboagh dw Jesuits have made esiraoidinarj 
pnigren in emdition rf eseiy species; tbough lliej cao reckon up msn^ of ihcir 
bseUiren who base been eminent matbenatieiaas. antiquaries, and clitics i Ihougii 
drey base even formed soma orators of reputation; vet the order has never pro- 
doeed one man. whose mind was so much enlighlened with sound knowledge, as to 
netit the name of a phiiosiqiber. But it seems to be the naavoidaUe effect of 
monastic education to contract and fetter the human mted. Tlie partial attachment 
of a monk to the iatenst of hb order, which is oCicb iDcompstible with that of othrr 
citisens ; the babit of implicit obedience to the wilt iff a suiierior. together with the 
frequent return of the wearbima and feivoloos dotles of the clidstrr, debase hit 
faeuides, and esiinnish that generosit/ of aentimeat and spirit, wlwh quaiides men 
for thinking or feaing jnsdj with respect to what h pioper in life and condocl. 
Father Paul of Venice b, peihapa, the aoljr person educated in a cloitler, that eeec 
was aitt^tber superkw to its piejodices, or who viewed the trauisclions of mrn, 
and reasoned eoneeraing the interesit of soeietj. with the enlarg^ tcntinwals nf a 
pbilcHphar, with the diseermoent iff a man conversant in saTsir,, and with tlie 
libcniitv of a gentleman. 
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instroQt aiid to cnrilize diese savages. Thqr taught 
thetd'to cultivate the ground, to rear tame animsds, and 
to build houses. They brought them to live together 
in villages. They trained them to arts and manufac¬ 
tures. They made them taste toe sweets of society; 
and accustomed them to the blessings of secmrity and 
order. These people became the subjects of their be¬ 
nefactors ; who have gov^ed them with a tender at¬ 
tention, resembling that with which a fatoer directs his 
children. Respected and beloved almost to adoration, 
a few . Jesuits presided over some hundred thousand 
Indians. They maintained a perfect equally among 
all toe members of the community. Each of them was 
obliged to labour not for himself alone, but for the 
public. The produce of their fields, together with the 
fruits of their industry of every species, were deposited 
in the common storehouses, from which each individual 
received^ every thing necessary for toe supply of his 
wants. "By this institution, almost all the passions 
which disturb the peace of society, and render toe 
members of it unhappy, were extinguished. A few 
magistrates, chosen from among their countrymen, by 
toe Indians themselves, watched over the public tran¬ 
quillity, and secu^ obedience to the laws. The 
sanguinary punishments frequent under otoer govern¬ 
ments were unknown. An admonition from a Jesuit; 
a slight mark of infamy; or, on some singular occasion, 
a few lashes with a whip, were sufficient to maintain 
good order amon^ these innocent and happy people.’ 
Eien hm fbis meiitorious effort of the Je- 

suite for the good of mankind, the genius and 
poinjrof spirtfe of their ordn have mingled and are dis- 
cemifale. They plainly aimed at establishmg 
in Paraguay an independent enqnre, subject to 
toe society alohe, and which, by toe superior excellence 
of its constitution and police, could scarcely have faded 

7 Hnt.dBPiagarrp«rlWd*CbwM*ois, |ga.n,4a,a& Voyifi aa Fcioa 
^ Doa C. Jdm ct D. Ant. dc CIloa, laab i. 540. &c. Pat. 4ln. 17M. 
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to extend its dominion over all the southern continent 
of America. With this view, in order to prevent the 
Spaniards or Portuguese in the adjacent settlements, 
from -acquiring any dangerous influence over the peo¬ 
ple within the limite of the province subject to the 
society,.the Jesuits endeavoured to inspire the Indians 
with hatred and contempt of these nations. They cut 
o£F all intercourse between their subjects and the Spa¬ 
nish or Portuguese settlements. They prohibited any 
private trader of either nation from entering their ter- 
ritories. When they were obliged to admit any person 
in a public character from the neighbouring govern¬ 
ments, they did not permit hhn to have any conversa¬ 
tion with their subjects’, and no Indian was allowed 
even to enter the house where these strangers resided, 
unless in the presence of a Jesuit. In order to render 
any communication between them as difficult as pos¬ 
sible, they industriously avoided giving the Indians 
any knowledge of the Spanish, or of any other Euro- 
pean language; but encouraged the different tribes, 
which they had civilized, to acquire a certain dialect 
of the Indian tongue, and laboured to make tliat the 
universal language throughout their dominions. As 
all these precautions, without military force, would have 
been insufficient to have rendered their empire ^cure 
and permanent, they instructed their subjects in tlic 
European arts n( war. They formed them into bodies 
of cavalry and infantry, completely armed and regu¬ 
larly disciplined. They provided a great train of artil¬ 
lery, as well as magazines stored with all the imple¬ 
ments of war. Thus they established an army so nu- 
merous and well-appointed, as to be formidable m a 
country, where a few sickly and ill-disciplined batto- 
lions composed all the military force kept on foot by 
the Spaniards or Portuga«m.* 


* Yo,i«e de Joan et de Olh^ lom- I- S*®- 
ont ptra m In A&kw d*t Jefrile* m Partn**!, tarn. i. p. 7, *«• 
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Th&jMoits gained &o:^li:|i8ideraUed^ee of 
^ng w povr^ du^gi^ reign of OhariesY y^, with 
usual sagacity discerned the dangerous 
tendency of th^ instit^bn, and cheeked its 
^rftbepitogi^B,* But as the brder was founded in 
the period of which I write the history^ and as 
the age to which 1 address tiiis work hath seen its fall, 
the view which I Have exhibited of the laws and genius 
of this formidable body will not» I hope, be unaccept¬ 
able to my readers; especially as one circumstance has 
enabled me to (enter into thia detail with particular 
advantage. Europe had observed, foi; two centuries, 
the ambition and power of the order. %ut while it felt 
.many fatal effects of these, it Could not fully discern 
the causes to whidi they were to be imputed. It was 
unacquainted with many of the singular regulations in 
the political constitution or government of the Jesuits, 
which ^med the enterprising spirit of intrigue tiiat 
distinguished its members, and elevtded the body itself 
to such an height of power. It was a ftindamental 
maxim with the J^uits, from their first, institution, not 
to publish the rules of tlmir order. These the^kept con¬ 
cealed. as an iinpenetrable mystmy. They never com¬ 
municated them to strangers; nor even to the greater 
part of their own members. They refused to produce 
them when ^uired by couita of justiceand by a 
strange sole<^m in. policy, the civil power in different 
countries ai^orized or connived- at the establishment 
of an otdm iff nien, whose constitution and laws were 
conceided with a solicitude, which alone w^ a good 
reason for excluding them. During tiie prosecutions 
lately carried on against them in Poctugal and France, 
the Jesuits have been so inconsiderate as to produce the 
mysteiious vcdames of their institute. By the aid of 
these anthi^c Records the principleB. of their govern- 

sif * ■ ' 

■ * Coniile pir 'M. Se tloud. p. Sia 
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melit w.be d^ine^^, and the sonrces of their power 
mve8^tedj.-Wilh a degree ofpertainty end predaion, 
w^h, ^Vious to that ewnt^^was impossible to at- 
tain.* Bet as lhaTe pointed* but the dangerous ten- 
ddicy of the ebustitui^n and spirit of the order with 
the freidom beeomihg*an historian, the candour and 
iffipa^ality no l^s recpiisite in that character call on 
me to add zone ObserratioD,' that no‘class of regulw 
clergy in the Jdomish church has been more eminent 
for decency, and even purity of manners, than themajor* 
part of the order of Jesuits.'* The maxims of an in 
triguing, ambitious, interested policy might influence 
those who governed the society, and might even jfor-' 
nipt the heart,, and pervert .the condud of pome indi¬ 
viduals, while the ^eaW number, engaged in litemy 
pursuit^, or employed in the functions of religioncgiras 
left to the guidance of those common principle which 
restrain men from .vice, and excite them to 'whut'^bC'^ 
coming end laddablei The causes which occasioned 
the ruin-of this mighly body, as well as the circum¬ 
stances and efiects with which it has been attended in 
the diflerent .countries of Europe, though objects ex¬ 
tremely worthy the attention , of every intelligent ob¬ 
server of human aflyrs, do not.fall within the period of 
this history. 

Asun of sooner had Charles re-eptahlished order 

Germuy.. iq fhe.Low Countfies, than he-was obliged to 
turn his at^tion to afhiirs in Germany^ The Pro¬ 
testants pressed him cimestly to appoint thut conference 
between a number of the divines of each party, 
which had be^ sti^ulided in comneution at Frank- 

e.,Tbe gt««lef dm ltm§ ^fbniwSoB coaeoming Cm ooreAi^t ■iiS of the 
Older of Jeeoilf, 1 Awi Uw rr||oito of 11. de Ouloodi «od M. do 

Mooclu. 1-nit not pg nunSee, bowcra^ opoa e» odiftorit; even of w- 
•pecuMe udAhiicf 'e»d •mlcfi. Mt opdn iwmsmble l o myo olieh 

the; hm'eiMtM fil»tb«WMtitaUaui of (be order, tlepodted^ iboir bood*. 
HotpinuOi a Ptotritnw dMpd df Z«Hcb.lB Ue micria JtmUiKti priaM A. 1>. 
iei9. poblMtedooi^pirtarewComatiitioMof the JeH‘iu,or«Ucb b; waHr 
■ccideMbehadgotooMji p.1»t4«, . 

« Sot I* Defttaeu Sdt. Ml pn M. d’Aleobut. p. 5S. 
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fort. The iiope iMDigideiikd racfiT^ attMopt to examine 
intoihe ptwls m to decide edncemiag them, 

as dero^toijr to hia ri^ of being the sdpreme judge 
in controrersy; and being convinced that such a con¬ 
ference would either be ineffectual , by determining no¬ 
thing, ot prove dangerous by determining too much, 
A eonfer- employed every art to prevent it. The em- 
enee peror, however, finding it more for his interest 
^ Poplih and to soothe the Germans than to gratify Paul, paid 
divinei, ' litde regard to his remonstrances. In a diet 
Janets. jjuguenaw, matters were ripened for 

^ the conference. In another diet assembled at 
Worms, the conference was begun, Melancthon 
.on the one side and Eckius on the other, sustaining the 
principal part in the dispute ; but after they had made 
some' progress, though without concluding any thing, 
it was suspended by the emperor’s command that it 
might be renewed with greater solemnity in bis own 
presence in a diet summoned 4o meet at Ratisbon. 
This assembly was opened with great pomp, 
'and with a general expectation that its pro¬ 
ceedings would be vigorous and decisive. By the 
• consent of both parties, the en^ror was intrusted 
with the power of nominating the persons who should 
manage the conference, which it was agreed should be 
conducted npt in the form of’a public disputation, but 
as a friendly smitiny or examination into the articles 
whidi had g^ven rise to the presfpt controversies. He 
Bj^inted Eckius, Gropper, and'Pflug, on the part of 
the Ca&olics; Melancthon,' Bueer, and Pistorius, on 
that of the-Protestants;'all men of distinguished re¬ 
putation among their own adherents, and, except Ec¬ 
kius, all emiiRntfor moderation, as well as desirous of 
peace. As they were jsbout to begin their consulta¬ 
tions, the emperor put into their bands a book, com¬ 
posed, as be said, by a learned divine in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, with such extraordinaiy perspicuity and temper. 
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as, in opinion, m%ht go fiur to unite and con^^ 
hend^e tm> contending parties. *^Gropper, a canon 
of Cologne, whom he had naitied among the managers 
of the conference, a man of addre&s as well as of eru¬ 
dition, was afterward suspected to be the author of 
this short treatise. It contained positions with regard 
to twenty-two of the chief articles in tlieology, which 
included most of the questions then agitated in the 
controversy between the Lutherans and the church of 
Rome. By ranging his sentiments in a natural order, 
and expressing them with great simplicity; by employ¬ 
ing often the very words of Scripture, or of the primi¬ 
tive fathers; by softening the rigour of some opinions, 
and explaining away what was absurd in others; by 
concessions, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on 
the other; and especially by banishing as much as 
possible scholastic phrases, those words and tenns of 
art in controversy, which serve as badges of distinction 
to different sects, and'for which theologians often con¬ 
tend more fiercely than for opinions themselves; he at 
last framed his work in such a manner, as promised 
fairer than any thing that bad hithbrto been attempted, 
to compose and to terminate religious dissensions.* 

But the attention of the age was turned, 
™ with such acute observation, towards theolo¬ 
gical controversies, that it was not easy to impose on 
it by any gloss, how artful or spec^us soever. The 
length and eagerness of the dispute had separated the 
contending parties so completely, and had set their 
minds at such variance, that they were not to be recon¬ 
ciled by partial concessions. All the zealous Catholics, 
particularly the ecclesiastics who had a seat in the diet, 
jomed in condemnii^ Cropper's treatise'as too favour¬ 
able to the Lutheran opinion, the poison of which 
heresy it donveyed, as ^ey pretended, with greater 
danger, because it was in some degree disguised. The 
• OoMmU OmSlt fuipfr.W.'r. ISC. 
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rigid Protestants^ ^qxedally Liitiier himself and his 
patron the electwof Sax(my,.were for -rejecting it as 
an impious oompohod df error and truth, cr^ily pre¬ 
pared that it might ^pose on the weak, the timid, and 
the unthinkii^, But the divines, to whom the exami¬ 
nation of it was committed, entered upon that business 
with greater deliberation and temper. As it was more 
easy in itself, as well as more consistent with the dig¬ 
nity of the church, to make concesi^ions, and even alter¬ 
ations with regard to speculative opinions, the dis¬ 
cussion whereof is confined chiefly to schools, and 
which present nothing to the people that either strikes 
their imagination or afiects their senses, they came to 
an accommodation about these without much labour, 
and even defined the great article concerning justifica¬ 
tion td their mutual satisfaction. . But, when they pro¬ 
ceeded to points of jurisdiction, where the interest and 
authority of the Roman see were concerned, or to the 
rites andforms of external worship, where every change 
that could be made must be public, and draw the ob¬ 
servation df the people, there the Catholics were alto¬ 
gether untractable; nor could the church either with 
side^ or with honour, abolish its ancient institutions. 
All &e .articles relative to the power of the pope, the 
authority of councils, the administration of &e sacra¬ 
ments, the worship of saints, and many other particu¬ 
lars, did not," in iheir nature, admit of any tempera¬ 
ment ; so that, after labouring long to bring about an 
accommodation with respect to these, the emperor 
found all Ms endeavours ineffectual. Being impatient, 
however, to close the diet, he at last prevailed on a 
majority of the members to approve of the'following 
|. .. recess: “ That the articles concerning whic^ 

the divines ha,d agreed in the conference. 
Id Utovt should be held as points decided, and be ob- 
iJicSSSi, served inviolably by all; %at the other articles 
SB- about which they l}ad dmered, should be re- 
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ferred to the determination of a general council, or if 
that dduld not be obtained, to a national synod of Ger¬ 
many ; and if it should proves impracticable, likewise, 
to assemble a synod, that a general diet of the empire 
should be called within eighteen months, in order to 
give some final judgment upon the whole controversy; 
that the emperor should use all his interest and autho¬ 
rity with the pope, to procure the meeting either of a 
general council or synod; that, in the mean time, no 
innovations should be attempted, no endeavours should 
be employed to gain proselytes; and neither the reve¬ 
nues of the church, nor the rights of monasteries, 
should be invaded.”' 

All the proceedings of this diet, as well as 
frnra toth the recess in which they terminated, gava great 
offence to the pope. The power which the 
teiunt*. Germans had assumed of appointing their own 
divines to examine and determine matters of contro¬ 
versy, he considered as a dangerous invasion of his 
rights; the renewing of their ancient proposal concern¬ 
ing a national synod, which had been so often rejected 
by him and his predecessors, appeared extremely un- 
dutiful; but the bare mention of allowing a diet, com¬ 
posed chiefly of laymen, to pass judgment with respect 
to articles of faith, was deemed no les.s criminal and 
profane, than the worst of those heresies which they 
seemed zealous to suppress. On the other hand, the 
Protestants were no less dissatisfied with a recess, that 
considerably abridged the liberty wWch they enjoyed 
Ch.ti« at that time. As they murmured loudly agamst 
couitt the Charles, unw'illing to leave any seeds of 

unit discontent in the empire, granted them a pri¬ 
vate declaration in the most ample terms, exempti^ 
them from whatever they thought oppressive or in¬ 
jurious in the recess, and ascertaining to them the full 

tSMdu. ter, fce. *• "• V “• P- ***■ '• 
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possession of all the .privileges which they had. ever 
enjoyed.* , . 

Affibiof Extraordinaty as these concessions may ap> 
Hungtry. pear, the situation of the emperor’s affairs at 
this juncture made it necessary for him to grant them. 
He foresaw a rupture with France to be not only un¬ 
avoidable, but near at hand, and durst not give any such 
cause of disgust or fear to the Protestants, as might 
force them, in self-defence, to court the protection of 
the French king, from whom, at present, they were 
much alienated. The rapid pro^ss of the Turks in 
Hungary, was a more powerful and urgent motive to 
that moderation which Charles discovered. A g^eat 
revolution had happened in that kingdom; John Zapol 
Scspus having chosen, as has been related, rather to 
possess a tributary kingdom, than to renounce the royal 
dignity to which he had been accustomed, had, by the 
assistance of his mighty protector Solyman, wrested 
from Ferdinand a great part of the country, and left him 
only die precarious possession of the rest But being 
a prince of pacific qualities, the frequenf attempts of 
Ferdinand, or of his partisans among the Hungarians, 
to recover what they had lost, gready disquieted him; 
and the necessity oh these occasions of ccdling in the 
Turks, whom he considered and felt to be his masters 
rather than auxiliaries, was hardly less mortifying. In 
order, therefore, to avoid these distresses, as well as to 
secure quiet and leisure for cultivating the arts and en- 
A D isss amusements in which he delighted, he se- 
* credy came to an agreement with his competitor, 
on this condition:—^That Ferdinand should acknow¬ 
ledge him as king of Hungary, and leave him, during 
life, the' unmolested possession of that part of the king¬ 
dom now in his power but that, upon his demise, the 
sole right of the whole should devolve upon Ferdinand.'' 

• Sleid. S8S Seckesd. 366. Oumuat Corpt'Diplom, b. p. ii. p. SIO. 

^ liluanbiiSil Hitt. Hang. lib. xii. p. 133. 
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As John had never been married, and was then far ad¬ 
vanced in life, the terms of the contract seemed very 
favourable to Ferdinand. Bu% soon after, some of the 
Hungarian nobles, solicitous to prevent a foreigner from 
ascending their throne, prevailed on John to put an end 
to along celibacy, by marrying Isabella, the daughter of 
Desib of Sigismond^king of. Poland. John had the satis- 
‘f HoT* faction, before his death, which happened w ithiii 
less than a year a^r his marriage, to see a son 
bom to inherit his kingdom. Tohim, without regarding 
his treaty with Ferdinand, which he considered, no 
doubt, as void, upon an event not foreseen when it was 
concluded, he bequeathed his crown; appointing the 
queen and George Martinuzzi, bishop of Waradin, 
guardians of his son, and regents of the kingdom. TIm' 
greater part of the Hungarians immediately acknow¬ 
ledged the young prince as king, to whom, in memory 
of the founder of their monarchy, they gave tlie name ol 
Stephen.* 

Ferdinud'i Ferdinand, though extremely disconcerted by 
unexpected event, resolved not to abandon 
crown. tlie kingdom which he flattered himself witli 
having acquired by his compact witli John. He sent 
ambassadors to the queen to claim possession, and to 
offer the province of Transylvania as a settlement for 
her son, preparing, at the same time, to assert his right 
by force of arms.. But John had committed the care of 
his son to persons who had too much spirit to give up 
the crown tamely, and who possessed abilities sufficient 
to defend it. The queen, to all the address peculiar to 
her own sex, added a masculine courage, ambition and 
.Ctavactet* magnanimity. Martinuzzi, who had raised 
StSu!' himself from the lowest rank in life to his pre- 
sent dignity, was one of those extraordinary 
men, who, by the extent as well as variety of tlieir ta¬ 
lents, are fitted to act a superior part in busdiiig and 

' Jo»R HM. lih. xxxix. p* 23S, ^iie. 
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fiu:tiou8 times. In discharging functions of biaec- 
clesiastical office, he put on the semblance of an humble 
and austere sanctity. In civil transactions he discovered 
industry, dexterity, and boldness.' During war he laid 
aside the cassock, and appeared.bn horseback with his 
scimitar and buckler, as active, as ostentatious, and as 
gallant, as any of his countrymen. Amidst all these 
different and contradictory forms which he could assume;' 
an insatiable desire of dominion and authority was con¬ 
spicuous. From such persons it was obvious what an¬ 
swer Ferdinand had to expect. He soon perceived that 
he must depend on arms alone for recovering Hungary. 
Having levied, for this purpose, a considerable body 
of Qermans, whom his partisans among the Hungarians 
joined with their vassals, he ordered them to march into 
that part of the kingdom whicli adhered to Stephen. 
Martinuzzi, unable to make head against such a power¬ 
ful army in the field,, satisfied himself with holding out 
the towns, all of which, especially Buda, the place of 
greatest consequence, he provided with every thing ne- 
ciuii in cessary for defence ; and, in the mean time, he 
iiic Toriu. ggnt ambassadors to Solyman, beseeching him 
to extend towards the son the same imperial protection 
which had so long maintained the father on his throne. 
Th% sultan, though Ferdinand used bis utmost endea¬ 
vours to thwart this negotiation, and even offered to 
accept of the Hun^rian crown on the same ignomini¬ 
ous condition of paying'tribute to the Ottoman Porte, 
by which John had held it, saw such prospects of advan¬ 
tage from espousing the interest of the young king, that 
he instantly promised him his protection; and command¬ 
ing one army to advance forthwith towards Hungary, 
lie himself followed with another. Meanwhile the Ger¬ 
mans, hoping to terminate the war by the reduction of 
a city in which the king and his moffier were shut up, 
h&d formed the siege of Buda. Martinuzzi, having 
drawn thither the strength of the Hungarian nobilify. 
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defended the town with such courage and dcill, as al¬ 
lowed the Turkish forces time to come up to its relief. 
They instantly attacked the Germans, weakened by fa¬ 
tigue, diseases, and desertion, and defeated them with 
great slaughter.'' 

soijman’i Solyman soon after joined his 'victorious 
troops, and being weary of so many expensive 
' expeditions undertaken in defence of dominions 
which were not his own, or being unable to resist this 
alluring opportunity of seizing a kingdom, while pos¬ 
sessed by an infant, under the guardianship of a woman 
and a priest, he allowed interested considerations to tri¬ 
umph with too much facility over the principles of honour 
and the sentiments of humanity. What he planned 
ungenerously, he obtained by fraud. Having prevailed 
on the queen to send her son, whom he pretended to 
be desirous of seeing, into his camp, and having, at the 
same time, invited the chief of the nobility to an enter¬ 
tainment there, while they, suspecting no treachery, 
gave themselves up to the mirth and jollity of the feast, 
a select band of troops, by the sultan s orders, seized 
one of the gates of Buda. Being.thus masterof the ca¬ 
pital, ofthe king’s person, and of the leading men among 
the nobles,he gave orders to conduct the queen, together 
with her son, to Transylvania, which province Ik? allott¬ 
ed to them, and appointing a bashaw to [)residc in Buda 
with a large body of soldiers, annexed Hungary to the 
Ottoman empire. The tears and complaints of the un¬ 
happy queen had no influence to change his purpose, 
nor could Martinuzzi either resist his absolute and un¬ 
controllable command, or prevail on him to recall it.* 
Ferdinund’i *1*® account of this violent usurpation 

overioKiia reached Ferdinand, he was so uulucky as to 
Suijimui. dispsdehed other ambassadors to Solyman 

with a fresh representation of his right to the crown of 

k .IilaaaliSBi HiU. llniig. lib. xi>. ISA. 
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Hungary, as well as a renewal of his former overture to 
hold Ae kingdom of the Ottoman Porte, and to pay for 
it an annual tribute. This ill-timed proposal was re¬ 
jected with scpm. The sultan, elated with success, and 
thinking that he might prescribe what terms he pleased 
to a prince who voluntarily prolFered conditions so un¬ 
becoming his own dignity, declared that he would not 
suspend the operations of war, unless Ferdinand in¬ 
stantly evacuated all the towns which he still held in 
Hungary, and consented to the imposition of a tribute 
upon Austria, in order to reimburse the sums which his 
presumptuous invasion of Hungary had obliged the 
Ottoman Porte to expend in defence of that kingdom.’" 

In this state were the afiFairs of Hungary. As the 
unfortunate events there had either happened before 
the dissolution of the diet of Ratisbon, or were dreaded 
at that time, Charles saw the danger of irritating and 
inflaming the minds of the Germans, while a formida¬ 
ble enemy was ready to break into the empire; and 
perceived that he could not expect any vigorous assist¬ 
ance either towards the recovery of Hungary, or the 
defence of the Austrian frontier, unless he courted and 
satisfied the Protestants. By the concessions which 
have been mentioned, he gained tliis point, and such 
liberal supplies both of men and money were voted for 
carrying on. the war against the Turks, as left him un¬ 
der little anxiety about the security of Germany dur¬ 
ing the next campaign.” 

Eaperor Immediately upon the conclusion of the diet, 
»w***“b* ijjg emperor set out for Italy. As he passed 
through Lucca he had a short interview with the pope; 
but nothing could be concluded concerning the proper 
method of composingthe religious disputes in Germany, 
between two princes, whose views and interests with 
regard to tbat matter were at this juncture so opposite. 
The pope's endeavours to remove ti»e causes of discord 

■ Ifiat Haag. lib. siv. p. 158. 
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between Charles and Francis, and to extinguish those 
mutual animosities which threatened to break out sud¬ 
denly into open hostility, were not more successful. 
HUexpe- The emperor s thoughts were bent so entirely, 
SpillrtAi-at that time, on the great enterprise which he 
gim. and Conceited acminst Algiers, that he listened 

motives ^ ^ , 

rfi«- with litUe attention to the popes schemes or 
overtures, and hastened to join his army and fleet." 

Algiers still continued in that state of dependence on 
the Turkish empire to which Barbarossa had subjected 
it. Ever since he, as captain bashaw, commanded the 
Ottoman fleet, Algiers had been governed by Hasceii- 
Aga, a renegado eunuch, who, by passing through 
every station in the corsair s service, had acquired such 
experience in w'ar, that he was well fitted for a station 
which required a man of tried and daring courage, 
llascen, in order to shew how well he deserved that 
dignity, carried on his piratical depredation.^ against 
the Christian states with amazing activity, and outdid, 
if possible, Barbarossa himself in boldness and cruelty. 
The commerce of the Mediterranean was greatly inter¬ 
rupted by his cruisers, and such frequent alarm.s given 
to the coast of Spain, that there wa.s a necessity of 
erecting watch-towers at proper distances, and of keep¬ 
ing guards constantly on foot, in order to descry the 
approach of his squadrons, and to protect the inhabi¬ 
tants from their descents.'’ Of this the emperor had 
received repeated and clamorous complaints from his 
subjects, who represented it as an enterprise correspond¬ 
ing to his power, and becoming his humanity, to re¬ 
duce Algiers, which, since the conquest of Tunis, was 
the common receptacle of all the freebooters; and to 
exterminate that lawless race, the imi)lacablc enemies 
of the Christian name. Moved partly by their entrea¬ 
ties, and partly allured by the hope of adding to the 
glory which he had acquired by his last expedition into 

• Sindor. Hi»t WiB. ii m. * J®*“ *• P- 
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Afnca, Charles, before he left Madrid, in his way to 
the Low Countries, bad issued orders both in Spain and 
, Italy to prepare a fleet and army for thia purpose. No 
change in circiiinstances, since that time, could divert 
him from this resolution, or prevail on him to turn his 
arms towards Hungary; 'though the success of the 
Turks in that counby seemed more immediately to re¬ 
quire his presence there; though many of his inost faith¬ 
ful adherents in Germany urged that the defence of the 
empire ought to be his first and peculiar care; though 
such as bore him no good-will ridiculed his preposte¬ 
rous conduct in flying from an enemy almost at hand, 
that he might go in quest of a remote and more ignoble 
foe. But to attack the sultan in Hungary, how splen¬ 
did soever that measure might appear, was an under¬ 
taking which exceeded his power, and was not consis¬ 
tent with his interest. To draw troops out of Spain or 
Italy, to march them into a country so distant as Hun- 
gaiy, to provide the vast apparatus necessary for trans¬ 
porting thither the artillery, ammunition, and baggage 
of a regular army, and to push the war in that quarter, 
where there was little prospect of bringing it to an issue 
during several campaigns, were undertakings so expen- 
siye and unwieldy as did not correspond with the low 
condition of the emperor’s treasury. While his princi¬ 
pal force was thus employed, his dominions in Italy and 
the Low Countries must have lain open to the French 
king, who would not have allowed such a favourable 
opportunity of attacking them to go unimproved. 
Whereas tl^e African expedition, the preparations for 
which were already finished, and almost lae whole ex¬ 
pense! of it defrayed,- would depend upon a single ef¬ 
fort ; and besides the security and satisfaction wlich 
the success of it must giye his subjects, would detain 
him during so short a space, that Francis could hardly 
take advantage of his absence, to invade his dominions 
in Europe. 
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HU pRiia- On ail tliese accounts, Charles adhered to his 
nhora. plan, and with such determined obstinacy, 
that he paid no regard to the pope, who advised, or to . 
Andrew Doria, who conjured him not to expose his 
whole armament to almost unavoidable destruction, by 
ventnring to approach the dangerous coast of Algiers 
at such an advanced season of the year, and when the 
autumnal winds were so violent. Having embarked on 
board Doria’s galleys at Porto Venere in the Genoese 
territories, he soon,found that this experienced sailor 
had not Judged wrong concerning the element with 
which he was so well acquainted; for such a storm 
arose that it was with the utmost difficulty and danger 
he reached Sardinia, the place of general rendezvous. 
But as his courage was undaunted, and his'temper often 
indexible, neither the remonstrances of the pope and 
Doria, nor the danger to which he had already been 
exposed by disregarding their advice, had any other 
effect than to confirm him in his fatal resolution. Tiie 
force, indeed, which he had collected was such as might 
have inspired a prince less adventurous, and Ic-ss confi¬ 
dent in his own schemes, with the most sanguine hopes 
of success. It consisted of twenty diousand foot, and 
two thousand horse, Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, 
mostly veterans, together with three thousand volun¬ 
teers, the flower of the Spanish and Italian nobility, 
fond of paying court'to the emperor by attending him 
in his favourite expedition, and eager to share in the 
glory which they believed he was going to reap; to 
these were added a thousand soldiers sent from ^lalta 
by the order of St. John, led by a hundred of its most 
. gallant knights. 

I.andi in The voyage from Majorca to the African 
coast, was not less tedious, or full of hazard, 
than that which he had just finished. When he ap¬ 
proached the land, the roll of the sea, and vehemence 
of the winds, would not permit the troops to disem- 
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bark. But at last, the emperor, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, landed them without opposition, not far 
from Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the 
town. To oppose.this mighty army, Hascen had only 
eight hundred Turics, and five thousand Moors, partly 
natives of Africa, and partly refugees from Granada. 
He returned, however, a fierce and haughty answer 
when summoned to surrender. But with such a hand¬ 
ful of soldiers, neither his desperate courage, nor con¬ 
summate skill in war, could have long resisted forces 
superior to those which had defeated Barbarossa at the 
head sixty thousand men, and which had reduced 
Tunis, in spite of all his endeavours to save it. 

The diiu- Bui how far soever the emperor might think 
himself beyond the reach of any danger from 
the enemy, he was suddenly exposed to a more 
dreadful calamity, and one against which human pru¬ 
dence and human efforts availed nothing. On*the second 
day after his landing, and before he had time for any 
thing but to disperse some light-armed Arabs who mo¬ 
lested lus troops on their march, the clouds began to 
gather, and tlie heavens to appear with a fierce and 
threatening aspect. Towards evening, rain began to fall, 
accompanied with violent wind; and the rage of the tem¬ 
pest increasing during the night, the soldiers, who had 
brought nothing ashore but their arms, remained ex¬ 
posed to all its fury, without tents, or shelter, or cover 
of any kind. The ground was soon so wet that they 
could not lie down on it; their camp, being in a low 
situation, was overflowed with water, and they sunk at 
every step to the ancles in mud; while the wind blew 
with such impetuosity, that, to prevent their falling 
they w'ere obliged to thrust their spears into the ground, 
and to support themselves by . taking hold of them. 
Hascen w^ too vigilant an officer^to allow an enemy 
in such dis^l^ to remain i^nmolested. About the dawn 
of momingi he saUted but-with scddiers, who, having 
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been screened from the storm under their own roofs, 
were fresh and vigorous. A body of Italians, who were 
stationed nearest the city, dispirited and benumbed 
with cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. The 
troops at the post behind them discovered greater cou¬ 
rage ; but as the rain had extinguished their matches, 
and wet their powder, their muskete were usele.ss, and 
having scarcely strength to handle their other arms, 
they were soon thrown into confusion. Almost the 
whole army, with the emperor himself in person, was 
obliged to advance, before the enemy could be re¬ 
pulsed, who, after spreading such general constema- 
tion, and killing a considerable number of men, retired 
at last in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this loss 
And Sect. danger were quickly obliterated by a more 
dreadful as well as aflecting spectacle. It was now 
broad day i the hurricane had abated nothing of its vio¬ 
lence, and the sea appeared agitated with all the rage 
of which that destructive element is capable; all the 
ships, on which alone the whole army knew that their 
safety and subsistence depended, were seen drivt'n from 
their anchors, some dashing against each otlicr, some 
beat to pieces on the rocks, many forced ashore, and not 
a few sinking in the waves. In less than an hour fifteen 
ships of war, and a hundred and forty transports with 
eight thousand men, perished; and such of the unhappy 
crews as escaped the fury of the sea, were murdered 
without mercy by the Arabs, as soon as they reached 
land. The emperor stood in silent anguish and asto¬ 
nishment beholding this fatal event, which at once 
d)1asted all his hopes of success, and buried in the depths 
the vast stores which he had provided, as well for 
annbying the.enemy, as for subsisting his own troops. 
He had it not in hw power to aflbrd them any omcr 
assistance or relief than by sending some troops to drive 
away the Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were so 
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fortoateas to getashora from the cruel fate which their 
companions had met wijlh^ At last the wind be^n to 
fallj fmd to give sdtne hbpes that as many ships might 
escape, as would be sufficient to save the army, from 
peii^lnghiy’&iBiib/gnd transport them bh(^ to Europe. 
But these^ere only ^opes ; the approach of evening 
covered the sea w^ ^arkness;-and it being, impossible 


for-'tl^l^Ei^^ aboard the shipsWhich had oiitlivtd the 
-Sto^^^ t6 seuoj^wy intell^nee to^their companions who 
wei^-ashore,'^ey remained during the nig^ in'all the 
anguish of suspense and uncertainty. IS^at day a boat 
dispate&ed^by Doria, made shift to veaeh land, with 
info^ati(mj#i|t.t having weathered out^6'storm, to 


whiehi^iiring .fi% years’ knowledge of ^ sea, he had 
neVs^ se^' any eq^^t. in .fierceness and norrorj he Imd 
found it accessary to beu away mffi h&shattered ships 
to Cape Metafuz, He advised emperor, as the ,face 
Of tlm sky was sdllloweiingand^l^pestubus, to march 
with all speed to that pfoo^Vhep the ftoops could ip- 
embark with greates-ease, 

ubiigBd Whatever - cSlmfort i jthis inlhlligence afforded 


had esci^i^, was halanced;<.hy t^e new ctu^s and per- 
> plexity it iavolveji him wifh n^l^d to his 

arrny^, 11i^i|p%a8 at least three days’ makh ^jpom his 
present fn^sil the provisions which he hadj^oght 
ifshore at^^ilftt Jfa^cgpsnpet j his sol- 

, die^wom oat^^pliffi fa1%^e, Wsii^«^^ ake ftif such 
a inmhLWvenaR it fiieudlp. country ; 'being dispi¬ 

rited by^ succe^^i^ of har^hipB, wMob vic^iry itself 
, woi^d sei^oeiji^ hayp ^tendered tolepa^f, they werp in 
no crmutiopi %o^ un^fiergOi pgs{r. ito^ But the situation 
of theapQyt,TjM^uqh,« .|l|p;^ uot oupifepept for 
1^^4n4he4^.4oiJ#ul,whaf to 
cBbose. ,They were jo, jnan^ the 

:woui4o#^ ^bl^ hejirg.i^aced in the 

ceutpe; y^g^up were statkmed 
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in the front and rear. Then the sad effects of what 
they had suffered began to appear more manifestly than 
ever, and new calamities were added to all those which 
they had already endured. Some could hardly bear the 
weight of their arms; others, spent with the toil of 
forcing their way through deep and almost impassable 
roads, sunk down and died ; many perished by fankine, 
as the whole army subsisted chiefly on roots and berries, 
or the flesh of horses, killed by the emperor’s order, an«l 
distributed among the several battalions; many were 
drowned in brooks; which were swoln so much by the 
excessive rains, that in passing them they waded up to 
the chin; not a few were killed by tlie enemy, who, 
during the greatest part of tlieir retreat, alarmed, ha¬ 
rassed, and annoyed them night and day. At last they 
arrived at Metafuz; and the weather being now so calm 
as to restore their communication with the fleet, they 
were supplied with plenty of provisions, aikd cheered 
with the prospect of safety. 

During this dreadful series of calamities, tlie 
tnderf* emperor discovered great qualities, many of 
which a long-continued flow of prosperity had 
scarcely afforded him an opportunity of displaying. 
He appeared conspicuous for firmness and constancy of 
spirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity, and com¬ 
passion. He endured as great hardships as the mcane.st 
soldier; he exposed his own person wherever danger 
threatened; he encouraged the desimnding; visited the 
sick and wounded: and animated all by his wortls and 
example. When the army embarked, he was among 
the last who left the shore, although a body of Arabs 
hovered at no great distance, ready to fall on the rear. 
By these virtues, Charles atoned, in some degree, for 
his obstinacy and presumption in undertaking an ex¬ 
pedition so fatal to his subjects. 

Bctur» The calamities which attended Miis unfortu- 
to Eatope. i]a,te enterprise did not end here; for no sooner 
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were the forces got on board, than a new storm arising, 
though less furious than the former, scattered the fleet, 
and obliged them, separately, to make towards such 
ports in Spain or Italy as they could first reach; thus 
spreading the account of their disasters, with all the 
circumstances of aggravation and horror, which their 
imagination, still under the influence of fear, suggested. 
The emperor himself, after escaping great dangers, and 
Dec. 2. forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, 

where he was obliged by contrary winds to re¬ 
main several weeks, arrived at last in Spain, in a con¬ 
dition very different from that in which he had returned 
from his former expedition against the infidels.* 

• Carol. V. Expeditio ad Arg^riain, per Niculauni Villagnoneiii Eiiiiilem Rlio- 
dnini, ap. Scardiiiiii, v. ii. Jovii Hist. I. xl. p. atip, &c. Vera y Zuniaa Vida 

uc Carlos Vt p. 83. Santiov* llistor. ii. 299^ 2(c. 
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